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INTRODUCTION 


TuIs volume of the Economic Studies is a doctor’s dissertation 
offered in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Ph.D. at Harvard University in 1917. It is but the beginning of 
a comprehensive investigation which Dr. Rich intended to make 
of the history and present operations of the United States Post 
Office. The untimely death of the author leaves it for others to 
complete the study which he had begun with such zeal and intelli- 
gence; but, fortunately, his thesis had covered in a substantially 
complete way the earlier history of our Post Office, and will 
smooth the pathway for subsequent investigators. Publication 
has been made possible by the generosity of the author’s family, 
and the book is a worthy memorial of a young economist of great 
promise who gave his life for his country during the recent war. 

Wesley Everett Rich was born at Chelsea, Massachusetts, on 
August 13, 1889, and died at Camp Devens on September 25, 
1918, from an attack of influenza which developed into pneumonia. 
He received his bachelor’s degree at Wesleyan University in 1911, 
and his master’s degree from the same institution in 1912. From 
the fall of 1911 until June, 1914, he was a graduate student in 
economics at Harvard University; and, upon the completion of 
his thesis, he received from that institution the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1917. At the close of his resident study at Cambridge he was 
appointed, in the fall of 1914, instructor in economics and social 
science at Wesleyan University; and was later advanced to the 
rank of associate professor. Receiving leave of absence for service 
in the United States Army, he left Wesleyan on December 3, 1917, 
leading a company of Middletown soldiers. After preliminary 
training in the ranks, with a view to entering the field artillery, 
he was assigned for duty in the Intelligence Department, in which 
he rendered conspicuous service. If his life had been spared, 
he would have received a commission which was reported to be 
on its way at the time of his death. 
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This brief statement of what Dr. Rich did in the years allotted 
to him gives us a measure of the man. Modest and unassuming 
at all times, generous, friendly, and loyal in all relations of life, he 
united great intelligence and exceptional power of accomplish- 
ment. Content always to do, and do well, the natural and obvious 
thing that lay next at hand, he was able, none the less, to look far 
ahead in his professional work and to move steadily toward any 
goal that he set himself. To excellent scholarship he added 
marked ability in research; and, when the opportunity offered, 
proved equally successful as a teacher of economic and social 
science. When the war came, he again did the right and obvious 
thing, laying aside professional work, upon which he had entered 
with distinction, to take his place in the ranks at Camp Devens 
where he felt that he belonged. He could ill be spared, and it is 
hard for one who knew him to reconcile himself to the loss of a 
man of such marked promise and engaging qualities. That he 
left, in form substantially complete, this latest addition to the 
Harvard Economic Studies is, therefore, a cause for satisfaction. 
While it serves as a worthy memorial of a young economist who 
gave his life in regular line of duty, may it also stimulate and 
assist some other investigator to carry on to its conclusion the 
investigation which Dr. Rich was not permitted to complete. 


CHARLES J. BULLOCK 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
June, 1924 
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THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
POST’ OFFICE, ‘TO ‘THE YEAR, 1829 





CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF POSTAL SERVICE IN 
aa THE COLONIES'* 


\Very soon after the founding of the British settlements in 
‘America the colonists felt the need of some regular means of com- 
munication. Lacking a complete postal system, they had to re- 
sort to several methods of sending letters, all of which were more 
or less uncertain and unsatisfactory. Where distances were short, 
as between the villages of one colony, it was the custom to send 
special messengers; but for many of the longer journeys, from 
one colony to another, letters were entrusted to travelers and 
. merchants. Letters to and from England, probably the most im- 
portant sort of correspondence at the time, were carried by the 
captains of private vessels, for as yet there were no government 
packets. It was common for the masters of ships about to sail for 
America to hang up a bag in some coffee-house to receive letters. 
Custom had fixed the fee at a penny for a single letter and two 
pence for a double letter or parcel.2 “ 
he first proposals for the establishment of a post office in 
America seem to have come from New England in 1638. It was 
suggested that the king should grant a Daven for sixty years to 
some one who would’ set up this institution “so useful and abso- 
lutely necessary. i /s fee of 2d., “the least coin there,” was pro- 
posed f for each letter.’ So far as ihe suggestion touched the grant- 
ing of a royal patent for the establishment of a general post office, 
it was not acted upon for more than fifty years- In the meantime 
several of the colonies had moved on their own initiative. 

1 For an excellent account of the early years of the Post Office in the colonies the 
reader is referred to Miss Mary E. Woolley’s monograph on the Early History of the 
Colonial Post Office, published 1894 by the Rhode Island Historical Society. While 
essentially different in point of view from this work, this essay has been of much use 
to the present writer. 

2 Cal. T. P., 1697-1702, 289. 

3 Cal. S. P., Col., 1574-1660, 275. 
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The first action of any legislature in this direction is found in 
the following resolve, passed by the General Court of Massa- 

chusetts in 1639: 
Kor preventing the miscarriage of letters — It is ordered that notice be 
given that Richard Fairbanks his house in Boston is the place appointed for 
all letters, which are brought from beyond the seas or are to be sent thither, 
are to bee brought to him and he is to take care, that they bee delivered, or 
sent according to their directions, and hee is allowed for every such letter 1d. 
and must answer all miscarriages through his owne neglect in this kind; pro- 
vidéd that no man shall bee compelled to bring his letters thither except hee 
please.1 


This action of Massachusetts so early in its history is full of in- 
terest. In the first place, it provides for foreign, not domestic let- 
_ters. This was probably the most important problem at the time. 
In the second place, there was no attempt at compulsion, no re- 
quirement that letters should be delivered only to the office thus 
established, no prohibition of handling them in any other way. 
Instead, the arrangement was made solely as a matter of con- 
venience to those having mail to transmit. In this respect the 
colonists followed the English practice of the time with reference 
to foreign letters.| Until 1660 there was no provision at all for the 
handling of such letters by the British post office. In that year it 
was provided that ship-captains should deliver letters to the post- 
Ster at the ports, but no payment was fixed for such service, nor 
was any penalty established for failure to comply with the require- 
ment. It was to supply an incentive to captains that the custom 
arose of paying a fee of a penny for each letter delivered by them.” 
The problems of the colonists were not all connected with for- 
eign letters. The correspondence of the period is full of complaints 
as to the difficulty of sending and receiving domestic letters? In 
1652 Samuel Symonds, of Ipswich, writes to John Winthrop, Jr.: 
“T cannot say but its besides my intentions that I write not more 
frequently unto you; I can onely plead this for my excuse (so farr 
as it will goe) — the uncertainty when and how to convey let- 
ters.” * This “uncertainty” was very real;’ for people in those 
days had no way of sending letters except by means of travelers or 


. \ 
1 Rec. Mass., i, 281. Mass. Hist. Coll. 3, vii, 48. 
2 Joyce, 73. 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. 4, vii, 128. 
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merchants, unless they employed special messengers. For the 
latter service Indians were often employed, ‘and they seem to have 
been much in favor with the settlers on account of their faithful- 
ness, their endurance, and their familiarity with the country.! 
Even after the establishment of regular mails, these native car- 
riers were employed in New York.? 

Eighteen years after Massachusetts had passed her act with re- 
_ gard to foreign correspondence, the Dutch in New Netherland 
also made an attempt to regulate the transmission of {Stich letters. 
They carried their regulation far beyond what Massachusetts had 
done, ordering that no one might visit an incoming vessel until 
the representative of the governing officer had boarded her and 
had received the letters she carried. Violation of this law was 
punished by a fine of thirty guilders. In 1659 and 1660 the au- 
thorities in Amsterdam sought to check the activity of ship cap- 
tains by providing a heavy fine for all who should collect or carry 
letters except from those authorized to receive them. In accord- 
ance with this policy a box was established in New Amsterdam, in 
the office of the Secretary of the Province, to which all persons. 
were directed to bring their letters.* 

’ These earliest acts of Massachusetts and New Netherland dealt. 
with the single question of foreign letters, but another phase of the 
problem soon received attention. In 1661 the Virginia Assembly, 
passed an act to facilitate the transmission of public and official 
letters. It was provided that ‘“all letters superscribed for the serv- 
ice_of_his Majesty or publique’shall he immediately conveyed 
from plantation to plantation to the place and person they are 
directed to and a penalt ee ee chstobaces teiea ‘% 
Dr The sibiect treated by this act remained of great im- 
portance throughout the entire colonial period. 

The first regular intercolonial post resulted from the efforts of 
Governor Lovelace of New York. Having considered the diffi- 
culties under which he and the other governors labored because of 
their lack of a certain means of communication between the col- 


1 Mass. Hist. Coll., 4, vi, 242, 256, 276. 4 Ibid., 379, 380. 
2 Earle, Stage-Coach and Tavern Days, 275. ~S Hening, ii, 109. 
3 Laws and Ord. of New Neth., 313. 
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onies, he determined to establish a regular service to New Eng- 
land. On December 10, 1672, he issued a proclamation stating 
that on January 1, 1673, a messenger would start on the first of a 
series of monthly trips to Boston. All persons wishing to send let- 
ters by this post were directed to deposit them in the office of the 
Colonial Secretary and pay the stated postage. 

At the same time Lovelace wrote to Winthrop, Governor of 
Connecticut, under date of December 27: 


I herewith present you with two rarities, a packquett of the latest inteli- 
gence I could meet withal, and a post — by the latter you will meet with a 
monthly fresh supply; so that if it receive but the same ardent inclinations as 
first it hath for myself, by our monthly advisers, all publique occurrence 
may be transmitted between us, together with severall conveniencys of pub- 
lique importance, consonant to the demands laid upon by his sacred majesty, 
who strictly enjoins all his American subjects to enter into a close correspond- 
ency with each other. — this person that has undertaken the employment I 
conceaved most proper, being voted active stout, and indefatigable — I have 
a fixt an annual sallery, on him, which, together with the advantage of his 
letters and other small portable packages may afford him a handsome lively- 
hood. — The maile has divers baggs, according to the towns the letters are 
designed to, which are sealed up till their arrival with the seal of the secre- 
tarie’s ofice —. Only by-letters are in an open bag, to dispense by the wayes 
—. I beg of you furtherance to so universall a good work; that is to afford 
him directions where, and to whom to make his application upon his arrival 
at Boston; as likewise to afford him what letters you can to establish him in 
that employment there. It would be advantageous to our designe, if in the 
intervall you discoursed with some of the most able woodmen, to make out 
the best and most facile way for a post, which in process of tyme would be the 
King’s best highway; as likewise passages and accommodations at rivers, 
fords and other places. 


The messenger was to have started on January 1, but in hope of 
getting later news from England, Lovelace held him for some 
weeks, so that he set out on his journey on January 22, 167 3. His 
start is described in some detail in the Memorial Hisiors of N ew 
Vork2, “He had various small leather ‘‘portmantles” stuffed full of 
letters and small parcels. He was sworn to behave civilly, to in- 
quire the best post road, and to blaze a path for the guidance of 
travelers. But in spite of so promising a beginning, this project 
did not succeed, on account of the wars with the Indians and with 


1 N.Y. Col. Docs.; Brodhead, ii, 196. * Brodhead, ii, 196, 198. 
3 Mem. Hist. of N. Y., i, 355, 356. 
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the Dutch, which completely interrupted intercolonial communi- 
cations. | 

Soon after this attempt on the part of Lovelace we-find-several 
acts of colonial assemblies concerning post riders and postal serv- 
ice. In January, 1673, Massachusetts_passed an act which for 
the first time gave public riders a fixed allowance. It recited that 
“the occasions of the country doe frequently require that mes- ° 
sengers be sent post and as yet no stated allowance is settled in 
such cases”’; and provided that 3d. per mile be paid from the pub- 
lic treasury ‘‘as full satisfaction for the expense of horse and man.” 
Inn-keepers were forbidden to charge the public post more than 
2d. per bushel for oats and 4d. for hay, “day and night.” ! 

soya Connecticut passed a similaract, 

being sensible of the great damage that may accrue to the publique by a 
‘liberty cr boldness which some persons may take to themselves (when im- 
ployed by order of authority for the conveyance of letters, post and other im- 


portant occasions of the colony) by profuse and extravagant spending at the 
ordinaries and other places upon the countrye’s accot. 


Twenty-four routes were authorized. On that from Rye to 
Hartford, the horse hire was fixed at ros. and the allowance for 
riders’ compensation and expenses at 20s.2 From the middle 
of October to the last of April riders were to be allowed 8d. extra 
“for every night they lye out, for oates to the horses.” All fer-_ 
riage was to be charged to the country’s account, and a schedule 
was made of the rates which inn-keepers might charge riders? 

These acts of Massachusetts and Connecticut concerned only 
the transmission of public letters; they made no provision for the 
letters of private individuals. The handling of the latter was still 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. More especially was this true in 
the seaport towns where foreign letters were received and des- 
patched. Both in England and in the Colonies the custom, al- 
ready referred to, of hanging up a bag in the coffee-house to re- 
ceive foreign correspondence allowed any person the opportunity, 
under pretext of inserting his own letter, to take out others al- 
ready deposited in the bag, which might then be delayed or de- 


1 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 49. Recs. Mass., 4, Pt. 2, 574. 


2 Conn. Col. Recs., ii, 242. 3 Thid., 243, 244. 
at \ Se 
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stroyed. There is no doubt that this was often done, and it was a 
serious drawback to this method of handling mail. In addition, 
there were other faults to be found with the prevailing system, as 
is seen from the petition presented to the Massachusetts General 
Court in 1677. Several of the most prominent merchants of Bos- 
ton complained that, besides the losses and delays occasioned by 
the careless handling of letters, even more serious results followed 
from the fact that foreign letters were thrown upon the exchange 
as soon as received, and were allowed to lie there until called for; 
and there was no assurance that the rightful owner would get 
them at all.” " 

7 Such being the casef'the merchants prayed the General Court 
“to depute some mete person to take in and convey letters ac- 
cording to direction” and also to ‘sett the prices on letters.” In 
response to this appeal, John Hayward, ‘‘the Scrivener,” was ap- 
pointed, December 27, 1677.3 From various sources we learn that 
this John Hayward was subsequently reappointed in 1680, when 
he was given a monopoly of the postal business, and served until 
his death in 1687.) His son John was probably his successor, for in 
1691 we find that Samuel Sewall mentions John Hayward as let- 
ter carrier.® : 

Postal service eee had its beginnings in 1683, when 
William Penn issued an order for the establishment of a post 
office, and granted to Henry Waldy, “‘of Tekonay,” authority to 
carry letters and “‘to supply passengers with horses to New 
Castle, or to the Falls [of the Delaware].’’ The post was to go 
once a week and the time of departure was to be announced by 
notices posted on the doors of the meeting-house, and in other 
conspicuous places:/Rates of postage were provided for between 
Philadelphia, New Castle, the Falls, and Maryland, varying from 
3d. to gd. for single letters.6 It is possible that before this plan 
went into operation there had been in use in the colony a scheme 
for transmitting public letters through the agency of justices of 
the peace, sheriffs, and constables. These officers could press into 

1 Cal. T. P., 1697-1702, 289: 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 49. 
® I[bid., 50. Recs. Mass., i, 302: * Recs. Mass., v, 147, 273. 


5 Hist. of Suffolk County, Mass., ii, 449. 
* Watson, Annals of Phila., ii, 391, 392. 


- 
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service horse or man at any time,/consideration being given at the 
rate of 2d. per mile. 

In 1684 the most ambitious project yet suggested for inter- 
colonial postal communication was brought forward by Governor 
Dongan of New York. He proposed a chain of post houses from 
Nova Scotia to the Carolinas. Parliament had granted the rev- 
enues of the British post office to the Duke of York, and Dongan 
thought that the duke’s title embraced the colonial post as well. 
Accordingly he wrote to Sir John Werden, the duke’s secretary, 
setting forth his plan. Sir John replied: 

As for setting up Post Houses along the coast from Carolina to Nova 
Scotia, it seems a very reasonable thing and you may offer the privilege 
thereof to any undertakers for ye space of 3 or 5 years by way of farme: re- 
serving wt part of ye proffitt you thinke fitt, to the Duke (not less yu one 
tenth) the farmers to acct to ye Duke either upon oath or by inspection into 
their bookes or any other way wch. you shall judge convenient and safe for 
the Duke, to know the true value thereof. And we thinke you were right 


when you asserted the Dukes title to the profitts of all post offices within his 
,Ma*s. dominion was not to be doubted but is intended over all the foreigne 


' plantations as well as in Europe.? 
A 


In February, 1684, Dongan replied to Werden that he was 
about to go to Connecticut and would make every effort toward 
furthering the scheme. ‘‘I never intended,” he wrote, ‘‘that it 
should be expensive to his Royal Highness; it was designed by the 
neighboring colonies and is at present practiced in some places by 
foot and horse messengers.” * In Dongan’s conference with Gov- 
ernor Treat, at Milford, the matter was discussed and arrange- 
ments were started for a service as far east as Boston. On the 
former’s return to New York it was voted by the Council that 
for the better correspondence between the Colonies of America, a post 
office be established; and that the rates for riding post be per mile 3d.; for 


every single letter not above one hundred miles, three pence; if more propor- 
tionably.* 


Dongan’s great scheme got no further than this, and even the 
post between New York and Boston was neither very regular nor 
very satisfactory. The larger plan, of service from Nova Scotia to 


1 Hist. Mag., iii, 222. * Ibid., 350. 
2 N. Y..Col. Docs. iii, 349. 4 Ibid., 355. 
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Carolina, failed of realization because of the small volume of cor- 
\ respondence to be carried.!. Meanwhile‘Edward Randolph had 
been appointed the Duke of York’s deputy postmaster in New 
England, on November 19, 1685.7 He held this office until the 
Revolution in Massachusetts in 1689. e 

The idea of postal service along the northern Atlantic coast was 
not abandoned on the failure of Dongan’s plans. In 1687 it was 
revived by Governor Andros of Massachusetts. He wrote to John 
Allyn at Hartford that he had conferred with one John Perry in 
regard to the latter’s making the trip from Boston to Hartford 
once a month in winter, ‘‘if nott further, as far as Fairfield and 
Stamford, as I designe oftener in the springe.” 4 To this Allyn 
answered that he was in favor of the plan and suggested that the 
service be made every three weeks in summer. He thought that 
the receipts from letters would not suffice to pay the costs, and so 
favored trying the post on salary for a year or so, in order to find 
out accurately the cost of the service.° 

From letters and other documents we find that this same Perry 
had already, before this time, been making trips to Connecticut. 
In the “Account of Disbursements of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,”’ printed in the “‘Usurpation Papers,” ® we find items of 
payments to Perry for carrying the letters of Governor Andros to 
the government of Connecticut in 1686-87. Samuel Sewall makes 
frequent mention cf him as the bearer of letters, and also men- 
tions the rate of postage, 3d.’ He seems to think that Perry was 
not fully trustworthy, for he records that he suspected the carrier 
had been opening his letters, and adds that “‘he is said to have 
been imprisoned in New York on that score.” ® But Perry con- 
tinued long in the service and was faithful at least to those who had 
appointed him. During the Revolution of 1689 he was arrested 
by Leisler’s orders and taken to New York, where his letters 
were taken from him and submitted to that leader’s scrutiny.® 

In 1688, fifty years after the proposal from New England had 
urged the necessity of a post office, an Order in Council provided: 

* Hist. Suffolk County, Mass., iii, 449. * Ibid., 398. 

2 Palfrey, iv, 484. § Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 178. 

3 Tbid., 328. 1 [bid., 6, i, 25, 41. § Tbid., 98. 

* Conn. Col. Recs., iti, 393. 9 N.Y. Col. Docs., iii, 682. 
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His Majesty is also pleased to order that letter offices be settled in such 

. . of His Majesty’s plantations as shall by the Earle of Rochester be found 

* convenient for His Majesty’s service, and the ease and benefitt of his subjects 

‘according to the method and rates . . . settled for His Majesty’s Island of 
Jamaica. 


_ As has been noted, Randolph was deputy postmaster in New 
England, and Governor Dongan appointed William Bogardus, a 
notary public, postmaster for the Province of New York.? In 
June of 1689 Randolph was imprisoned in Boston, together with 
Andros, and the General Court of Massachusetts appointed 
Richard Wilkins postmaster, ‘‘to receive all letters and deliver 
them at 1d.”’* Wilkins held office until 1693, when the post office 
passed under the control of Hamilton, deputy in the colonies for 
Neale, holder of a royal patent for a post office in America. 


1 Quoted in Joyce, 110. 2 Brodhead, ii, 466. 3 Mass. Prov. Recs., vi, 37. 


CHAPTER II 


THE COLONIAL POST UNDER NEALE’S PATENT 
1692-1707 


vA THE year 1692 marks the end of the first period in the history of 
the Colonial Post. Previous to this time what slight development 
had taken place was due to the independent action of the various 
colonies. Now a new form of organization appears; for on Feb- 
_ \ruary 17, 1692, a patent was granted to Thomas Neale, a court _ 
favorite,1 empowering him to set up and maintain a post office in 
the colonies for the term of twenty-one years. He was guaranteed 
a monopoly of this business and was to receive all the profits aris> — 
ing from it. In return he was to pay a rent of six shillings a year 
into the Royal Treasury. — ! 
Because there appear in the subsequent colonial acts two inter- 
pretations of the powers granted to Neale, it is worth while to 
examine the patent in some detail. The preamble sets forth that 







there never hath bin any post established for the conveying of letters 
within or between Virginia Maryland Delaware New Yorke New England 
East and West Jersey Pensilvania and Northward as far as our Dominions 
reach and that the want thereof hath been a great hindrance to the Trade of 
those parts.? 


For these reasons Neale was given power to set up offices in 
each of the colonies for the sending and receiving of letters.: He 
was to receive from ship-masters and others 


any letters or Pacquetts whatsoever which shall be brought into the said 
colonyes and Iselands or any of them from England or from any parts what- 
soever or which shall be sent from any parts or places of such respective 
Colony or Iseland to any other parts or place of the same.® 


* Thomas Neale had been the holder of various small offices around the Court, 
such as that of groom porter; Macaulay, iv, 391. He was also master of the mint 
from 1679 to 1699. } 

The full text of the patent was printed for the first time as an appendix to Miss / 
Woolley’s monograph already referred to. We 

2 Woolley, 27. 8 [bid., 27, 28. 
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These provisions are reproduced in full in order to give the most 
definite answer possible to the question just what letters were to 
be handled by Neale’s post office.) Though it seems clear enough 
that the grant gave power to carry letters passing from place to 
place within the limits of the same colony, the laws of only Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia fixed rates for such’ service. Other acts 
touched intercolonial service solely.--This matter will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail when we come to speak of the develop- 
ment of the office under the patent, but it is necessary at this 
point to establish the fact that Neale was given authority over 
intra-colonial letters as well as intercolonial.s The words we have 
quoted here were repeated in a later portion of the document, 
where explicit directions were given with regard to the forwarding 
of various sorts of letters by the post.! 

~The patent gave Neale a monopoly in the carriage of letters for 
profit, but provided that merchants or others might send their 
letters by any sort of messenger whom they might especially en- 
gage for the service. In these days of cheap postage such a provi- 
sion seems insignificant, but in colonial times it afforded an op- 
portunity for the evasion of postal charges to an extent which was 
a constant source of complaint on the part of postmasters all 
| through the period. 
__ Little was said in the patent with regard to the rates of postage. 
It was stipulated that Neale should receive ‘“‘such rates and sumes 
of money as shall be a ie to the rates for the post or 
carriage of letters sett downe . . the Act of Parliament” 
fixing charges for England or ‘“ Ga ese rates and sumes of 
money as the Planters and others shall freely agree to give for 
their letters and Pacquetts upon the first settlement of such . 
offices.” 2. The postmaster was to “‘satisfie and pay the masters of 
vessels for conveyance and delivery of such letters and pacquetts 
as shall be sent to England.”” Wherever ferries existed in the col- 
onies Neale was to agree with the proprietors as to their charges.’ 

The patent was to run for twenty-one years, and no accounting 
was to be rendered to the British Treasury until the twentieth 
year. Nevertheless, it was provided that “accounts in books 


1 Woolley, 30. 2 Ibid., 29. 3 Tbid., 30. 
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fairely written’’ must be kept of all money received or expended in 
each year. These were to be constantly open to the inspection of 
Treasury officials, and in addition a report must be made of the 
state of the office after three years. 

Neale himself never came to America, but appointed_as his 
deputy Andrew Hamilton, a Scotchman, who had been in the 
Jerseys since 1685 and had served successively as agent of the pro- 
prietors and as governor of the province. Hamilton was appointed 
April 4, 1692, and at once took up the work of establishing the— 
post office. Taking personal charge of the negotiations, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the various colonial assemblies to pass a 
series of laws which fixed uniform charges for intercolonial serv- 
ice. In regard to intra-colonial letters, however, he was not so 
successful. The acts of most of the colonies failed to deal with 
this matter at all, but Massachusetts established a number of 
local rates, and the act of Virginia provided for the sending of 
“letters and pacquetts unto any part of this colony.” ! 

The first act passed was that of New York, where Governor 
Fletcher heartily codperated with Hamilton in securing the de- 
sired action. The law provided that a general letter office was to 
be established in the City of New York.? The postmaster was to 
provide “‘horses and furniture” for all through posts; other per- 
sons were forbidden to do so under penalty of a fine of £100. Let- 
ters to the West Indies, Europe, and other places beyond the seas 
were to be charged gd.; those to Maryland od.; to Virginia 12d. 
To any place not exceeding eighty miles distant the charge was 
42d. All postmasters were freed from excise and all public servy- 
ices, excepting the postmaster of New York City, who was freed 
from public services only. 

All ship-masters were directed, upon arrival, to deliver all their 
letters to the post office at New York. For some reason it was 
provided that no letters going up or down the Hudson or to and 
from Long Island should be sent by means of the post office. In- 
asmuch as the letters here enumerated formed about all the intra- 
colonial correspondence of that time, the act operated to remove 
this entirely from the control of Neale’s office. This would seem 


1 Hening, iii, 112. > Col. Laws of N. Y., i, 293-2096. 
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to be in direct violation of the provisions of the patent which we 
have already quoted, but we find no record of the disallowance of 
this act by the British authorities on this or other grounds. The 
original life of this act was three years; but it was continued with- 


out change in 1695, 1699, 1702, 1705, and, with minor changes, in, 


1708.1 

Next to New York the action of Massachusetts is probably the 
most interesting. The original act, passed in June, 1693,” was in 
its provisions regarding intercolonial service very similar to the 
New York act of 1692. Its provisions were somewhat more full, 
however, as to local rates within the colony, and as to some de- 
tails of the service. There was a penalty provided for delaying the 
post at ferries, and a further penalty was laid upon a delinquent 
postmaster. The directions for handling letters were somewhat. 
more developed than in the New York act, since it was provided 
that each letter was to be marked with a print showing the day of 
the month and the year in which it was received at the office. 
This is the earliest provision relating to postmarks in America, 
postmarks having been introduced in England in connection with 
Dockwra’s penny post about 1681.° Letters which had not been. 
called for within forty-eight hours were to be delivered at an ad- 
ditional charge of one penny. Ship-masters were to deliver their 
letters to the postmaster at Boston, and receive from him a fee of 
one half-penny for each letter. Public letters were to pass free 
when properly marked. 


e ° e e f 
The chief interest-in this act, outside of the new features it con- 


tained, lies in the fact that it was disallowed by the Privy Council 
on the ground that it seemed to supersede the patent to Thomas. 
Neale and that it was “‘prejudicial to the office of Postmaster 
General.’ In-addition, the act was held to be defective with re- 


gard to the transmission of letters to England. There was no. 


provision by which Hamilton was directed to order that all mas- 
ters of vessels should deliver their letters to the English postal au- 
thorities, and it was feared that loss of revenue might result from 
this defect. For these and other reasons less important the act. 


1 Col. Laws of N. Y.,i, 346, 347, 410, 525, 526, 580, 581, 612-615. 
2 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 50-54. 3 Hemmeon, 29; Joyce, 38. 
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was set aside in favor of one drawn with the help of Neale himself.1 
After this act, which was in force three years, the Massachusetts 
legislature was very slow to pass acts for the support of the post 
office, as is shown by the repeated petitions of Duncan Campbell 
and his son John, who were the postmasters from 1693 to 1719.” 

Most of the other colonies passed acts for the encouragement 
and support of the office. New Hampshire * and Connecticut 4 
seem to have regarded it as an established institution, to which 
they gave support, New Hampshire voting somewhat irregular 
allowances to the “‘postmaster of New England” ® and Connecti- 
cut allowing the post to pass free of charge over all ferries within 
the colony. Rhode Island did nothing at all during the period. 

Pennsylvania passed acts for the support of the office in 1693, 
1697, and 1700.® An office was established at Philadelphia and 
rates were fixed to most of the other colonies.’ Service was pro- 
vided to New Castle, Del., and to various points in Maryland. 
The latter colony passed no act for the post office within this 
period, though Hamilton kept urging the assembly to action.® 
Farther south the colonies were too thinly peopled to make the 
post successful. Virginia, indeed, passed one of the earliest acts, in 
March, 1693. This act is one of the most interesting because it 
gives the postmaster power over intra-colonial letters.? Beverly, 
in the “History of Virginia,” writes that ‘‘by reason of the incon- 
venient distance of their habitations and the want of towns the 
project fell to nothing.” ’? South Carolina made an unavailing 
effort in 1702," but North Carolina did nothing at this time. 

Many interesting sidelights on the condition of the institution 
are to be found in contemporary records. For example we find 
Duncan Campbell, Hamilton’s deputy in Massachusetts, com- 
plaining to the legislature of that colony that the mails were often 
delayed on the road because the riders were kept waiting for 

1 Gol. Ser:; 1603-06, 638, 639. 3 N. H. Prov. Recs., ii, t00, ror. 

2 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 55-58, 60, 65. * Conn. Col. Recs., iv, 123. 

5 N. H. Prov. Recs., ti, 157; iii, 30, 31, 61, 248-257, 281. 

® Duke of Yorke’s Laws, 224, 225; 262. Stats. at Large, ii, 57-61. 

’ Hist. Mag., iii, 222. 

8 Md. Arch., xix, 46, 150, 175, 176, 189, 513. 

* Hening, iii, 112. LOOP L00: 1 Cooper, ii, 188, 189. 
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travelers; that the masters of vessels defied the law and delivered 
letters as they pleased.1 To remedy this he sought to have a law 
passed to prohibit the boarding of any vessel before she had de- 
livered up her letters to the post office. This expedient had been 
tried by the Dutch at New Amsterdam in 1659 and 1660.2 After 
repeated petitions this was incorporated in a law of 1703.3 

By the terms of the patent Neale was to make a full report of 
the state of the post office after three years. Actually this report 
was not presented until_1698, when Hamilton himself went to 
England to confer with the Postmaster General and to urge fur- 
ther changes in the service. He showed that, although a post 
had been established to run weekly from Portsmouth, N. H., to 
Philadelphia, and to New Castle, Del., the office was far from 
being self-supporting.*/ From the establishment of the service up 
to May, 1697, Neale’s expenses had been £3,817 and the receipts 
but £1,457, leaving a deficit of £2,360.° Of this sum Hamilton 
thought that £600 might be chargeable to the posts in Maryland 
and Virginia, which had never yielded any appreciable return. 
Yet, in the face of such a showing, he and most others expected 
that the American post office would soon become self-supporting. 

The returns from the New York post rose steadily from £61 in 
the first year to £212 in the year ending May 1, 1697, the fourth 
_ year of its existence. As to expenses, we know that the post- 
master was paid £20 per year salary, and that he had in addition 
two allowances, one of £00 for carrying the mail halfway to 
Boston, and one of £60 for carrying it to Philadelphia.®° The 
postmaster at the latter place had a salary of £10, but Hamilton 
recorded that he had some difficulty in securing proper manage- 
ment and was forced to change this official in 1694. Up to May 1, 
1697, this post had yielded altogether £115 135. 1d., and was 


showing improvement.’ 
ae 


1 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 56, 57- 2 See pages 4 and 5, ante. 

3 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 64, 65; Acts and Res., i, 420. 

4 The report of Hamilton in 1698 has been accessible to the present writer only in 
the considerably abridged form in which it appears in Cal. T. P., 1697-1702, 289. 
Consequently most of the details are given from Joyce, who has used the original 
document. 

5 Joyce, 112. 6 Tbid., 111. 7 Tbid., 112. 
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By far the best showing was made by the posts which Hamilton 
grouped under the name of “Boston, Road Island, Connecticut 
and Piscataway Posts.”’ The returns on these had increased from 
£148 per year to £208, in the fourth year of their existence.1 How 
large a part of the total charges fell to New England is shown by a 
report which John Campbell, Postmaster General for the prov- 
ince, made to the Massachusetts General Court in 1703. He 
estimated that the total annual charges for the whole system were 
£680, of which £453 was chargeable to New England and £227 to 
New York and Philadelphia. From this he calculated that the 
office would have to take in about £37 15s. 6d. per month to be 
self-supporting, whereas it had actually received £12 12s. 8d. and 
had postage due it amounting to £9 45. 8d.; so that its net loss was 
nearly £16 per month, or about £190 per year.? 

There is possibly some exaggeration in this account, inasmuch 
as Campbell was trying to stir up the General Court to pass new 
postal laws and give him a large allowance from the provincial 
funds. However, Hamilton’s report shows that charges were still 
in excess of receipts, while an examination of colonial records 
shows that legislatures were constantly being urged to pass laws 
for the support of the post office. Probably the chief reason for: 
this is to be found in the fact that the service was still very slow 
and uncertain. Boston and Philadelphia were both more con- 
siderable ports than New York, so that letters from that place to 
England were usually sent by one of the other ports. The mails 
traveled slowly along the routes established. Even as late as 1770 
the post took a week to go from Boston to New York in the sum- 
mer time; in winter there was no service oftener than once a fort- 
night.’ 

A letter from Lord Cornbury to the Lords of Trade, dated June 
30, 1704; well shows the condition of affairs: 


I beg your Lordships to consider likewise the difficulty I lye under, with 
respect to opportunity’s of writing to England, which is this — The post that 
goes through this place goes eastward as far as Boston, but westward he goes 
no further than Philadelphia, and there is no other post upon all this con- 


1 Joyce, 112. 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 65, 66. 
3 Weeden, 410; Palfrey, iv, 328; N.Y. Col. Docs., v, 55. 
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tinent, so that if I have any letters to send to Virginia or Maryland, I must 
either send an Express who is often retarded for want of boats to cross those 
great rivers, they must go over — or else for want of horses, or else I must 
send them by some passengers who are going thither — The least I have 
known any Express take to go from hence to Virginia has been three weeks, 
so that very often before I can hear from Coll. Nicholson what time the fleet 
will sail and send my packets the fleet is sailed — I hope we shall find a way 
to remedy that shortly for Coll. Nicholson and Coll. Seymour have wrote me 
word that they will be here in September and I do then intend to propose to 
them the settlling of a Post by which I shall have opportunity to write your 
Lordship by every ship that sails from this continent — I must further ac- 
quaint your Lordships that our letters do not come safe by the way of Boston, 
I have had several letters by that way which have been broken open.1 


Cornbury’s plan for establishing the post on a firm footing was 
to have each colony lay a tax for defraying its share of the ex- 
penses of the general office. By this means he hoped to secure a 

- continuous service from Boston to North Carolina, in spite of the 
poor results which had attended Hamilton’s efforts in the more 
southerly colonies. But this scheme came to nothing, because the 
meeting of governors at which it was to have been proposed did 
not occur. A series of mischances, alarms of Indians, and attacks 
on the French, kept all the governors busy at home, and Cornbury 
had no chance to submit his proposals.2, What success he would 
have met can only be conjectured. 

Hamilton, in connection with his report of 1698, proposed a 
remedy for the poor showing of the posts, namely, to raise the 
rates of postage. The leading rates in force at that time were as 
follows: 


d. 
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For these it was proposed to substitute other rates which were 
substantially higher, especially in those parts of the colonies in 


1 N.Y. Col. Docs., iv, 1113. 2 Ibid., 1120. 
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which the greatest losses had arisen. Thus the new charges were 
tobe: 


d. 

: Not over'So miles! o.5 2 acre ees erotica tala s scaieltis 6 
Over So.and notover veoumilesmiaciiaracre/uten iceman ten terclp crs) o\sertaiels 9 
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The rate from New York to Virginia was made higher because of 
“‘many broad and dangerous bays and rivers to be ferryed over.” 
In addition to these changes in rates of postage, Hamilton desired 
to see uniform laws to the effect that the post should pass all fer- 
ries free of charge. Some colonies had already passed such acts, 
but even from them came complaints that ferrymen were obsti- 
nate and often detained the post. In some places it had been pro- 
vided that ship-captains must deliver up their letters to the postal 
authorities at the ports they entered, to receive for the same one 
half-penny each. This they were not in the habit of doing, since 
the old-fashioned method of collecting letters by a bag in the 
coffee-house had yielded them a penny a letter, and they were 
loath to give up this source of income. Hamilton proposed an act 
of Parliament to make them give up this custom, and an increase 
in the payment from one half-penny to one penny./ He further 
proposed that rates of postage should be fixed for a carriage of let- 
ters from England to America, 6d. for a single letter, 12d. for a 
double letter, and so on in proportion.2 Such changes he deemed 
necessary in order to save the institution, for Neale was at the 
end of his resources. 

The Postmasters General, Cotton and Frankland, did not 
wholly approve of Hamilton’s proposals. They held that the in- 
land rates he had proposed were too high, and that the end he 
sought would be better obtained by lowering rather than by rais- 
ing the charges. Their own experience, they reported to the Treas- 
ury, had proved to their satisfaction that ‘the easy and cheap 


1 Cal. T. P., 1697-1702, 289; Joyce, 113. 2 Joyce, 114. 
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correspondency doth encourage people to write letters”; and they 
cited the increase in the revenue of the British Post Office which 
had followed the lowering of rates between England and Scotland 
in 1657.1 

—~ Since’the post office did not own the vessels on which letters 
were to be transported, it was held that to impose rates of sea 
postage would be to fix a charge where no service was rendered, 
and this was contrary to the established policy of the post office. 
It seemed possible to Cotton and Frankland to provide for the de- 
livery of letters by ship-captains without a special act of Parlia- 
ment. They recommended that an officer should be appointed, in 
London, to take charge of letters for the colonies. Public notice 
was to be given, prohibiting any other person from so collecting 
mail; and the bags were to be sealed and given to the ship-masters, 
to be by them delivered to the postal officers in the first port at 
which their ships should touch. For the completion of this service 
one penny per letter would be paid them.? 

The unsatisfactory state of the office in America was due, so 
Cotton and-Frankland held; to lack of support on the part of the 
colonial governments. There was doubtless some reason in this 
contention. The various legislatures were slow to fix allowances 
from the public treasuries for this purpose, and always demanded 
at least the free transmission of all public letters. Since these 
must be forwarded at once upon their receipt by the postmaster, 
regardless of whether or not there was any regular mail service on 
that day, such provisions resulted in no little hardship and ex- 
pense to the postmasters and materially diminished the good 
which resulted from the public grants for the support of the post 
office.? 

Such conditions seemed sure to arise so long as the posts were 
in private hands, and on that account the Postmasters General 
were in favor of transferring them to the government. Neale, the 
_ patentee, was ready to give up his rights/for a payment of £5,000 
at once, or £1,000 a year for the life/of his patent. This the 
post office authorities were not ready to give, so the patent re- 


1 Cal. T. P., 1697-1702, 289. 2 Joyce, 115. 
3 Cf. N. H. Prov. Recs., iii, 281; Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 70. 
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mained in Neale’s hands. The next year he died, heavily in debt. 
His interests in the American post office he had assigned to two of 
his creditors, Hamilton and one West, an Englishman. These two 
continued to operate the office until 1703, when Andrew Hamilton 
died. His share in the enterprise fell to his widow, who carried on 
the work until 1706. 

In that year, when the patent had yet seven years to run, the 
holders petitioned for a further grant for twenty-one years. They 
sought, in addition, the right to establish a packet service be- 
tween England and the American colonies. Such a service had 
been established to the West Indies in 1702, the vessels calling at 
Barbados, the Leeward Islands, and Jamaica. Since there were 
many ships passing between these islands and the mainland col- 
onies, the benefit to the postal service was considerable, but not 
comparable to that which could be obtained from direct com- 
munication.? As in former years, Cotton and Frankland were 
opposed to any fresh grant or any increase in the powers of the 
patentees. They strongly advised the government to purchase the 
rights of West and Mrs. Hamilton, and in the next year, 1707, this 
was done. The price paid is said to have been £1,664.3 The Ham- 
ilton family did not, however, cease to be connected with the post 
office, for John, Andrew’s son, was appointed Postmaster General 
for America and served until 1730.4 

1 Hemmeon, 118; Joyce, 78. 
2 Ernst, in L’Union Postale, xx, No. 1 (1895). 


3 Joyce, 116; Ernst, loc. cit. 
4 [bid.; Cf. Ernst in Hist. of Suffolk County, Mass., ii, 45x. 


CHAPTER III 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE: COLONIAL POST AS A BRANCH 
OF THE BRITISH POST OFFICE, 1707-1775 


PosTAL service in the colonies was but slightly developed when the 
control of the office passed from the hands of Neale’s assignees 
into those of the British Postmasters General. Settlement was 
still confined to a slowly widening strip along the seacoast, with 
but few portions of the interior beginning to be occupied. In New 
England such towns as Wells, York, Kittery, Amesbury, Haver- 
hill, Groton, Lancaster, Marlboro, and Deerfield had not lost their 
frontier character. Brookfield, Mendon, and Woodstock, with 
Simsbury, Waterbury, Woodbury, and Danbury in Connecticut, 
were outposts against the Indians. In the middle and southern 
colonies only the fur traders and the first advance guard of settlers 
had ‘gone beyond the mountains. 
f The total population of the colonies at this time was somewhere 
/ near 275,000. Of this number New England had about 100,000; 
| New York, which extended up the Hudson as far as Albany, ee 
20,000. In the region of the Jerseys, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, 35,000 more were scattered along the seacoast. South of 
them, in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, was a popula- 
) tion of 11 5,000, but settlement had not gone far into the interior. 
South Carolina, detached from the other colonies, stood apart by 
itself as a frontier against the Spanish and Indians, its 9,000 in- 
| habitants grouped Closely around Charleston. 
? Roads throughout the colonies were few and poor, and bad 
weather made them practically impassable. In winter the snows 
of the north and the rains of the south completely demoralized the 
| mail service. Thus the Boston ‘‘News-Letter” of February 5, 
1705, says: 

The East post came in Saturday . . . who says there is no Travailing with 
| horses, especially beyond Newbury, but with snow-shoes, which our people 
do much use now that never did before. The West post likewise says ’tis VERY 
Bs bad Travailing. 


1 Weeks and Bacen, Histericgl Digest ef the Provincial Press, Mass. Series, 1,14. 
23 
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From Boston there was a weekly service to New Hampshire, 


Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the middle colonies, but 


~ south of Philadelphia there was no regularity in the carriage of 


letters. The mails moved very slowly, for we find Cornbury at 


- New York writing to the Lords of Trade in 1708 that “‘sometimes 
a letter is six weeks coming from Virginia, sometimes longer. 


m4. 


| The-problem of intercolonial communication by land was not 


the only problem which the post office had to meet. There was no 


. direct packet service from England to the mainland colonies, and 
that by way of the West Indies was uncertain and was soon aban- 
_doned.? Failing this, it was necessary for the postmasters to plan 


| very carefully in order to take full advantage of the scanty oppor- 


\tunities by the irregular sailings of merchant vessels. . ‘The ‘‘News- 
Letter” of June 3, 1706, gives notice of a letter sent out by the 


British Postmasters General charging the officials in the colonies 
to keep in touch with one another and inform one another as to the 
sailings of any vessels for England.* At this time the only sailings 
which could be relied upon with certainty were those of the mast 
fleet from Maine and the tobacco fleet from Virginia. Postmaster 
Campbell of Boston announces in the “News-Letter” of October 
28, 1706, that all post-paid letters which had been received from 
New York and elsewhere had been delivered to the mast fleet just. 


\. before it sailed from Piscataqua.* 


Though the office was no longer operated under the grant to 
Neale, but was controlled by the British postal authorities, the 
various colonies continued to pass acts for its establishment and 
encouragement. Most of these provided for the continuance of 
the institution for a number of years and for an allowance to be 
paid from the public funds. These payments seem to have been 
regarded as compensation to the postmasters for the considerable 
service rendered by them in the free transmission of public. and 
official letters. The size and the expense of transmitting such 
correspondence made it a heavy burden upon the post office, the 
receipts of which did not begin to meet the charges. Campbell 

1 Doc. Hist. of N. Y., v, 55. 2 See p. 22, ante. Cf. Hemmeon, 118 ff. 

3 Weeks and Bacon, loc. cit., 334, 335. 4 Ibid., 413. 


5 Statements to this effect are frequently found in acts of legislatures appropriat- 
ing money for the support of the post office. 
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told the Massachusetts General Court in 1709 that the service be- 
tween New Hampshire and Pennsylvania cost the post office in 
England £200 a year and would cost yet more if the officials were 
paid.! 

In 1711.an act was passed by the British Parliament for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing and consolidating the postal system in all 
the British Dominions.? It was expected to raise from this source 
a steady revenue for war expenses. Instead of the two offices of 
England and Scotland, the entire establishment was put under the 
control of a postmaster at London, while chief letter offices under 
deputy postmasters general were established in Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, and in New York and the West Indies. yt was provided that | 
oa per week out of the gross receipts, and one third of the rev- 
enue in excess of £111,461 17s.10d., should be at the disposal of 
Parliament for military purposes. The figure chosen represents 
the total income of the office for the year ending September 29, 
1710. Somewhat less than £75,000 per year was allowed for the 
expenses of the entire service, and no specific provision was made 
for the colonial post.” 

In addition to making these plans for the disposal of the revenue 
of the office, the Act of 1711 gave specific directions for rates of 
postage. The most important of those for the colonies were as 
follows: 
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Rates were fixed in a similar manner with regard to other centers, 
and general rates were fixed on the basis of 4d. for any distance up 
to 60 miles, or 6d. for a distance between 60 and 100 miles.‘ 
Several other regulations were included in the act, with a view 
to removing some of the defects which had arisen in the service. 


1 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 70. 3 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 75-78. 
2 o Anne, c. 11. 49 Anne, c.11. Cf. Hemmeon, 144. 
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It was provided that ship-captains must deliver their letters to 
the postmasters at the port towns, where they should get a written 
receipt for them and be paid at the rate of one penny per letter. 
A penalty of £5 was fixed for failure to comply with this require- 
ment. In order to prevent evasion of postal charges, the rule with 
regard to excepted letters was made more specific. All letters 
must be sent by means of the post office except 

such letters as shall respectively concern goods sent by common known 
carriers of goods by carts, waggons or pack-horses and shall be delivered with 
the goods which such letters do concern, without hire, or reward or other 
profit or advantage for receiving or delivering such letters; and . . . letters 


of merchants, masters or owners of any ships, barques or vessels of merchan- 
dize, or any [of] the cargo, or loading therein sent on board such ships,” etc. 


In spite of the explicit provisions of this act, there was constant 
evasion, as the complaints of postmasters abundantly show. 

The office thus established by authority of Parliament was put 
into operation in most of the colonies without causing any great 
stir. Usually the passage of the act was noted and its provisions 
repeated in the laws of the various colonies. In Virginia, however, 
a serious opposition developed on the ground that the establish- 
ment of rates by the British act constituted taxation of the col- 
onies without their consent. The House of Burgesses refused to 
grant any supplies of money for the office, insisting that these had 
sufficiently been established by act of Parliament. They further 
fixed such laws for the office as to make its operation practically 
impossible. Their controversy with Governor Spotswood on this 
point lasted for several years. In 1718 he wrote to the Lords of 
Trade that the people insisted on regarding the fixing of rates as 
taxation and held the Act of 1711 void. They had fixed a fine of £5 
for any postmaster who should take into the post office a letter of 
the sort exceptedjunder the act, and the difficulty of telling just 
what letters ought to be excepted had effectively limited the serv- 
ice. In addition such routes and times for the carrying of letters 
had been fixed, under extravagant penalties, that the office could 
not be operated.! It is interesting to note the first appearance of 
the protest against postal rates as taxation about fifty years be- 
fore such views became common in the colonies. 


1 Off. Let. Spotswood, ii, 280, 281. 
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Under the new act there was no change in the Deputy Post- 
master General in America. John Hamilton continued to act in 
this capacity until 1730. The service was slowly improved but 
showed no great extension of the routes. There was a weekly mail 
from Portsmouth to Philadelphia about 1711, but it was not ex- 
tended to Virginia much before 1730. Further south the difficulty 
of traveling and the temper of the North Carolina men kept 
South Carolina detached from the other colonies.1 But though 
the service was extended and the amount of correspondence in- 
creased, the office was by no means self-supporting until after 
1750. In part this was due, no doubt, to evasion of postage and to 
lax administration, but the cost of the service was still great in 
comparison with the receipts. From contemporary records we 
can get an idea of the condition of the office at this time. It was 
customary to pay postage on receipt of letters, not on sending 
them, and usually postmasters were willing to trust men for a 
reasonable length of time. We find frequent notices in the Boston 
“News-Letter” that such a date is “‘quarter-day,” and that all 
postal arrears must be settled at that time or further credit will be 
denied.? As the postmaster was usually the publisher of the news- 
paper, this threat was generally effective. Sometimes it was not, 
as in the case of Andrew Hay, who published the following notice 
in the “American Weekly Mercury” for October 23-30, 1735: 

This is to give notice to all persons in Town and Country that are in- 
debted to Andrew Hay, Postmaster at Perth Amboy, for the postage of let- 


ters to Pay the same or they may expect Touble (sic); some having been due 
near four years. signed, ANpD. Hay.’ 


/~ The work of a postmaster is indicated by the notice which 


\ 
‘ 


Campbell published in the Boston ‘‘ News-Letter,”’ May 31, 1714: 


The Post Office in Boston is opened every Monday morning from mid- 
March to the middle of September at seven o’clock to deliver out all letters 
that do come by the post until twelve o’clock. From twelve to two o’clock, 
being dinner hour, no office is kept. In the afternoon it is opened from two to 
six o’clock to take in all letters to go by the south and west post, and none to 


be taken in after that hour, excepting for the post and till seven at night. 


a 1 Doyle, English Colonies in America, v, 76. 


“—2-Dec. 7, 1713, and passim. See quotations in Weeks and Bacon. 
3 Quoted in N. J. Arch., I, i, 436. 4 Quoted in Currier, 64. 
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A map published in 1715 with the title, ““A New and Exact 
Map of the Dominions of the King of Great Britain on the Con- 
tinent of America,” gives ‘‘an account of the posts of North 
America, as they are regulated by the Post Masters General of the 
Post House.” From it we learn that the post from Philadelphia 
left that city for New York every Friday by way of Burlington and 
Perth Amboy. Arriving in New York on Saturday night, the post 
did not leave there for Boston until the following Monday morn- 
ing. His route lay along the shore of Long Island Sound, through 
New Haven to Saybrook, where on Thursday he met the rider 
from Boston and exchanged bags with him. The latter had also 
set out on Monday, and on his way served the towns of Bristol, 
Stonington, and New London. North of Boston there were offices 
at Salem, Marblehead, Newbury, and Portsmouth.! 

In 1717 Jonathan Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, wrote: 

We have a settled post from Virginia and Maryland unto us and goes 
through all our northern colonies, whereby advices from Boston unto Wil- 


liamsburg in Virginia, is completed in four weeks from March to December 
and in double that time in the other months in the year.? 


But the service was still irregular, especially during the winter 
months, when storms and delays at ferries threw the riders out of 
their usual schedule.* 

Such was the state of affairs when Alexander Spotswood be- 
came Postmaster General for America, in 1730. He was a man of 
experience, having been Governor of Virginia, where he had taken 
an active part in the exploration of the country beyond the moun- 
tains and in the attempts at settlement of the interior. He con- 
tracted with the British authorities to manage all the American 
posts for a salary of £300 per year for ten years, plus 10 per cent 
of the clear profits of the establishment. Inasmuch as all his sal- 
ary was to be paid out of the revenues of the American office, it is 
difficult to see how he could have expected large profits. During 
the nine years that he was at the head of the office its growth was 

1 Cf. Whitehead, Hist. Perth Amboy; Palfrey, iv, 330 n. 
2 Quoted in Watson, Annals of Philc., ii, 392. 


* Cf. Quotation from Phila. Gazette, in Watson, ii, 392. 
‘ Cal. T. B. and P., 1729-1730, 314, 318. 
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slow. The troubled state of the colonies, and especially of the 
western country, is a sufficient explanation of this. 

The most notable of Spotswood’s official acts was the ap- 
pointment of Benjamin Franklin to be Deputy Postmaster at 
Philadelphia. This was in 1737, and from that time until the 
Revolution the name of this famous American was closely con- 
nected with the post office. Not long after his appointment to 
the Philadelphia office he. became, as he himself tells us,! ‘‘comp- 
troller,’ and was charged with the oversight of several offices. 
From this position he passed in 1753 to be Postmaster General. 

In 1739 Spotswood was succeeded in office by Head Lynch, who 
continued as Postmaster General until 1743, and was followed by 
Elliot Benger, of Virginia. There is little to note in the history of 
the office during the administrations of these two men. Postage 
was still collected on the delivery of letters, and credit allowed by 
_ the postmasters, as indeed it continued to be for many years sub- 
sequent to this period. It had become the almost universal cus- 
tom for the postmasters to be publishers of newspapers. The rea- 
son for this was that no provision had been made in any of the 
postal laws for the admission of newspapers to the mails, nor had 
any rates been established for their carriage. It was, therefore, 
customary for the postmasters to publish papers and circulate 
them by means of the post riders, and to see that the riders carried 
no other papers.” 

The Boston ‘‘ News-Letter,” the first paper published on this 
continent, was started by Campbell, Postmaster, in the form of a 
news-letter actually written out by hand and circulated each week 
by means of the post. In this plan he had the hearty approval and 
assistance of the Massachusetts authorities. When he retired 
from office, he continued the publication of this sheet, but was 
forced to meet the competition of his successor in the post office, 
who had started the ‘‘Gazette.” * Franklin himself, newspaper 
publisher that he was, saw clearly the advantages of such an ar- 
rangement. He wrote in his “‘ Autobiography” concerning his ap- 
pointment to the Philadelphia office: 

1 Writings, Smyth ed., i, 385, 386. 
2 On this point see Thomas, Hist. of Printing, passim. 
3 Duniway, Freedom of Press in Mass., 76, 90. 
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I accepted it readily and found it of great advantage; for though the sal- 
ary was small, it facilitated the correspondence that improved my news- 
paper, increased the number demanded, as well as the advertisements to be 
inserted, so that it came to afford me a considerable income. 


Nevertheless Franklin, when he became Postmaster General, in- 
troduced one much-needed reform in admitting all newspapers to 
_the mails.’ 

~ From William Douglass, who wrote in 1749, we get the follow- 
ing table of the length of post roads in the various colonies at that 
time: * 





miles 

Eastern Division of Massachusetts Bay...................-- 143 
NewsHampshiresi oe taee ce eer cletracit or mote ai aie af 20 
Western Division of Massachusetts Bay..........--.-..-+-0. 89 
Rhode Wslandieic.6 wh evcxto ste coves ss ree eet aeons RO edo hea ee 58 
COnNeCLICUt Ts. e.F os ek AS Re ete tener ohare lel d eieeae area 126 
Neway orkinecigaiet bios e oe bs arid eee bcp ene a emer 57 
IN EW; J EISCY eemaroe Cn claws dicho esi seahe, cite eect tne cereO CL rler Creer 54 
Pennsylvania sere aetn oe ccs eer oie ee ecco atten 78 
\ Marylandss s,s tare sc taie aeasrcle eerie t tee Un tae man Ter Sas scerebanen is 144 
Ma VATginiayalversa isa citeelects tines bieraeiee bed nel amatetat pa Ly rete neta atte meet 215 
(NorthiCarolina tivated ora Pee ee ee ene sine cE terete 247 
SGU Ny Caro una aieitiahen eel nici pia tte hie gi eke eat ean re sie Ch eee oe mene 310 
1,541 


From the same writer, as well as from other contemporary 
sources, we get some additional light upon the conditions of the 
office. Douglass, for instance, tells us that the law which required 
ship-captains to deliver up all their letters to the postmasters at 
the ports had become a dead letter, chiefly owing to the large 
number of letters exempted by law and the chances of fraud thus 
afforded. We have also the testimony of a traveler arriving at 
Philadelphia after a voyage from London, to the effect that many 
of the inhabitants came on board the vessel and took their own 
letters. The remainder were taken to a coffee-house to be kept 
until called for.* The service from Portsmouth to Philadelphia 
was fairly reliable at this period, but farther south it was very 
irregular, because the rider did not start for Williamsburg until he 

1 Ford, Many-sided Franklin, 334. 4 Ibid., 466. 


2 See p. 37, post. 5 Watson, Annals of Phila., ii, 392. 
3 Summary, i, 471. 
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had received enough letters to pay the cost of the journey. Be- 
yond Virginia the mails went as far as Charleston, but yet more 
irregularly.! 
—In 1753 Benger, the Postmaster General, died, and his death 





served to bring to the establishment the man who proved to be 
 _not only its most interesting character but the best business man- 


ager in the whole history of the colonial office, Benjamin Franklin. 
The whole story of Franklin’s connection with the service is note- 
worthy, but in particular it seems worth while to dwell at some 
length upon one or two special points. The first of these has to do 
with the manner in which the office was obtained. 

There has grown up around Franklin, as around so many no- 
table men, a crop of myths. One in particular has to do with his 
holding of the Postmaster-Generalship. The Doctor himself said 
many times that he had never sought office for himself, and most 
of his biographers have repeated the same thing. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that in the instance now before us he not only 
sought the office, but did so with great haste and persistence. In 
1751 news reached him that Elliot Benger was ill, probably dying. 
With all speed, thereupon, he made arrangements to get the place 
and wrote to Peter Collinson as follows: 


The occasion of my writing this via Ireland is that I have just received 
Advice that the Deputy Post Master General of America (Mr. Elliot Benger 
residing in Virginia) who ha§ for sometime been in declining Way is tho’t to 
be near his end. My Friends advise me to apply for this Post and Mr. Allen 
(our Chief Justice) has wrote the enclos’d to his Correspondent, Mr. Simp- 
son, in my favour requesting his Interest and Application in the Affair and 
impowering him to advance a considerable Sum if necessary. 

I have not heretofore made much scruple of giving you Trouble when the 
Public Good was to be promoted by it, but ’t is with great Reluctance that I 
think of asking you to interest yourself in my private Concerns as I know you 
have little Time to spare. The Place is in the Disposal of the Post Masters 
General of Great Britain with some of whom or their Friends you may pos- 
sibly have Acquaintance. Mr. Allen has desired Mr. Simpson to confer with 
you on the Affair and if you can without much Inconvenience to yourself ad- 
vise and assist in endeavoring to secure the Success of this application you 
will whatever may be the event add greatly to the Obligations you have al- 
ready conferred on me: and if it succeeds I hope that as my Power of doing 
good increases my Inclination may at least keep pace with it. I am quite a 
Stranger to the Manner of managing these applications so can offer no par- 


1 Douglass, i, 466. 
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ticular instructions. I enclose a copy of the Commission of a former Deputy 
Post Master General which may be of some use. The Articles of Agreement 
referred to in the Commission I have never seen but suppose they have al- 
ways been nearly the same whoever is appointed, and have been usually sent 
over to America to be executed by the New Officer; for I know neither of the 
last two Officers went to England for the Commission. The Place has com- 
monly been reputed to be worth about £150 a Year, but would otherwise be 
very suitable to me, particularly as it would enable me to execute a Scheme 
long since form’d of which I send you enclosed a Copy, and which I hope 
would soon produce something agreeable to you and to all lovers of Useful 
Knowledge for I have now a large Acquaintance among ingenious Men in 
America. I need not tell you that Philadelphia being the Center of the Con- 
tinent Colonies and having constant Communication with the West India 
Islands is by much a fitter Place for the Situation of a General Post Office 
than Virginia, and'that it would be some Reputation to our Province to have 
it established here. I would only add that as I have a Respect for Mr. Ben- 


ger I should be glad the Application were so managed as not to give him any / 


offence if he should recover. But I leave everything to you and Mr. Simpson, 
referring you to Mr. Allen’s letter to that Gentleman for further particulars, 
and am dear Sir, Your affectionate humble Serv’t, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


P. S. I have heard that £200 was given for the office by Mr. Benger and 
the same by his Predecessor. I know not whose Perquisite it was. But lest 
that should not be sufficient and there may be some contingent fees and 
Charges Mr. Allen has offered £300. However, the less it costs the better as 
t is an office for Life only which is a very uncertain tenure.! i >) 


This interesting letter was apparently unknown to the earlier 
biographers and editors of Franklin. It appears first in the edition 
of Franklin’s works by A. H. Smyth, and it is in the same writer’s 
“Life of Franklin”? that account is first taken of the effect of 
this in modifying our view of the modest Doctor who never sought 
public office for himself. The thing which gives the keenest point 
to the whole story is that Benger did not die in 1751 as he was ex- 
pected to, but lived on until 1753. At that time, however, Frank- 
lin reaped the fruits of his carefully laid plans, for he and William 
Hunter of Virginia were appointed joint Postmasters General for 
the colonies, the first time that two men had ever been appointed 
to this office. Hunter died in 1761 and was succeeded by John 
Foxcroft of New York, who served until the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. 

Thus the office passed into the hands of two experienced men, 


1 Writings, Smyth ed., iii, 48-50. 2 Ibid., x, 172 ff. 
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for Hunter had served as deputy postmaster in Williamsburg, 
Virginia.! There was need for the greatest energy in bringing the 
service into anything like satisfactory shape. In addition it be- 
hooved the new Postmasters General to exert themselves if they 
were to gain any financial return from their positions. The terms 
of their appointment allowed each of them £300 per year out of 
the profits of the office, but there had never yet been any profits. 
The reason for this condition is not far to seek, for there is every 
evidence that the service was thoroughly demoralized. For ex- 
ample, John Franklin wrote to Benjamin, on November 26, 1753, 
shortly after his appointment: 

The office of General Postmaster being divided, you observe very much 
diminishes the profits, but I think if the post riders were regulated according 
to law you ’d find the profits amount to more than the whole in case the Gen- 


eral Postmasters’ income is regulated by the number of letters and all the 
post riders practice the same with him that rides the Portsmouth stage. 


He then related how this particular rider habitually carried only 
four or five letters in his bag, but “‘a tableful”’ for his own profit? 
It was probably a typical performance; for though there was a 
considerable volume of communication, the office was £900 in 
debt to the Postmasters General at the end of four years. After 
that, by dint of continuous efforts to improve and expedite the 
service, better results began to come; and soon regular payments 
were being made into the British Treasury. 

There are abundant materials in the records of that time from 
which to reconstruct a picture of the postal service. The mail 
moved but once a week between Boston and New York in sum- 
mer, while in winter it went but once a fortnight. There was no 
post office between New York and New London, and the proceeds 
of all way-letters were the perquisites of the riders. In order to 
keep their towns in touch with the outside world, the people of 
Hartford and Middletown hired a rider to go down the Connecti- 
cut Valley and meet the regular post at Saybrook; but this was a 
private enterprise.* About 1755 .an office was opened at New 
Haven, with a local newspaper publisher as postmaster. The lat- 


1 Huebner, 132. 3 Currier, 66. 
2 F. P., I, fol. 22. 4 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 2, xvi, 206, 207. 
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ter tried to improve the circulation of his paper by hiring a rider 
to go to Hartford, but found that he could not make it pay with 
the newspapers alone. He therefore applied to Franklin to get 
authority to carry letters.! 

Franklin set himself to change all this. He made a long tour of 
inspection, visiting all the offices in the north, and as far south as 
Virginia. New surveys were made, new and shorter routes laid 

“out, and the speed of travel increased on some of the old lines. 
Milestones were set up on some of the principal roads, as, for in- 
stance, on the route between Boston and Philadelphia. By mak- 
ing the mails travel at night between Philadelphia and New York, 
a letter sent from one place to the other could receive an answer 
on the following day.? This service was given by mails leaving 
Philadelphia every other day, and in conjunction with a change 
in the service from New York to Boston, brought it about that, 
as one writer records, “‘answers may be obtained in three weeks 
which used to require six weeks.” ® 

There were, however, still some complaints concerning the serv- 
ice, but most of them came from the south. In 1762 Governor 
Dobbs wrote to the Board of Trade that his letters, coming by 
way of New York, had been usually three or four months, and 
sometimes as long as twelve months, on the journey from that 
place to North Carolina. He considered the post riders to be very 
careless, and the whole system to be very unsafe.‘ In similar vein 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia wrote to the Lords of Trade that 
the posts were not properly fixed, and that it took his letters five 
or six weeks to come from New York.® But even in these colonies 
much of the inconvenience was removed by the efforts of Franklin 
and his associates, Hunter and, later, Foxcroft. 

| In the north little complaint was heard, the only noteworthy 
protest coming from Governor Boone of New Jersey, and he was 
unable to make out a good case for his objections. In 1761 he 
wrote to the post-office authorities in England that Franklin had 
altered the post road through New Jersey in such a way as to put 


1 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 2, xvi, 207. 4N.C. Col. Recs., vi, 733. 
2 Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., iv, 214, 215. 5 Dinwiddie Papers, ii, 314. 
3 Watson, Annals of Phila., ii, 393. 
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Burlington, his official residence, off the main line. Boone inti- 
\ mated that this had been done out of pique.! It was very easy for 
Franklin to dispose of the charge by showing that the change had 
been made under the administration of Spotswood, and also that 
it had transferred the post road to a newer, easier, and better 
road, with no real hardship to the Governor, since Burlington was 
adequately served by a cross post.2 The letter which he wrote to 
Henry Potts, in the General Post Office, London, gives interesting 
glimpses of the state of the American office, and especially of some 
of the obstacles which had to be overcome. In particular, the fer- 
ries were troublesome, since many, like the ferry from New Jersey 
to New York, were very wide and the ferrymen were inclined to be 
dilatory. They were accustomed to seek every excuse for delay- 
ing the mails until they had passengers traveling in the same 
direction. Nor was this surprising, since they were not paid for 
transporting the post rider and were supposed to ferry him with- 
out delay.® 
(In 1763 Franklin once more toured the colonies, visiting every 
office in the north, while Foxcroft made a trip to the south in 
1764.4 The latter succeeded in getting some codperation from the 
Assembly of North Carolina, which voted £133 colonial currency 
(about £67 sterling) for the support of the office.> It was proposed 
to establish a service once a fortnight between Williamsburg, Va., 
and Charleston, S. C., but the difficulties were obviously very 
great. Next to the lack of good roads, the absence of large towns 
or even of good inns and post houses was the most serious ob- 
stacle. It was necessary to ride one horse 200 miles on some 
parts of the road before a fresh one could be obtained. The route 
approved hh by way of Edenton and Brunswick to Charleston, 
the whole distance from Williamsburg being estimated at 480 
miles. The plan was good enough, but the route was not operated 
with any regularity for many years after this time. In the north, 
Franklin’s efforts were directed to an attempt to speed up the 
-posts beyond New York by making them travel day and night be- 
1N.J. Arch., I, ix, 249. 2 [bid., 265-260. 
3 Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., iv, 100-105. ‘ Ibid., 214, 375. 
5 Cf. letter of Governor Tryon to Lord Hyde, one of the Postmasters General, 
N.C. Col. Recs., vi, 1057-1060. 
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tween that place and Boston. By this means he expected to make 
/it possible to receive answers from Boston to Philadelphia in six 
“ days instead of the three weeks then required.! But this plan was 
not at once realized. 

In other directions the postal service was greatly improved. In 
1755 a packet line was established direct from England to New 
York. This was recommended by Franklin and Hunter, but had 
been suggested before this time by the Lords of Trade, who had 
found much difficulty in obtaining a sure communication with the 
governors of the various provinces.2 They had been accustomed, 
for the sake of safety, to send from three to five copies of each let- 
ter and packet ‘addressed to the governors. These were sent by 
separate vessels, but even then it sometimes happened that all the 
letters were lost. For the packet service four vessels were pro- 
vided, of about 200 tons, with a crew of thirty men and armament 
of six carriage-guns and four swivels. It was expected that they 
would make the round trip between Falmouth, England, and New 
York in about four months.‘ In 1768 a line was also established 
from Falmouth to Charleston, giving the Southern colonies direct 
communication with England. These were withdrawn in 1782, 
but the New York packets continued to run until after the Revo- 
lution.® Although these boats were sure, they were not fast, for we | 
find Franklin complaining in 1770 that they were slower than 
merchant ships, and also that they had slighted the excellent 
chart of the Gulf Stream and the currents of the North Atlantic 
which he had made for them.® 

In another field Franklin made a great improvement in the post 
office. We have already mentioned that up to this time no provi- 
sion had been made for admitting newspapers to the mails, and 
that they could be carried only by arrangement with the post 
riders. It was quite the custom for the postmaster-publisher to 
keep this important advantage for himself. Franklin had suffered 
under this sort of treatment while his rival at Philadelphia had the 
office, and was accused of having turried his power in this direc- 

1 Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., iv, 214, 215. 

2 Cf. N. J. Arch., I, viii, pt. 2, 138, 139. 3 Dickerson, 137-141. 

4 Smyth, Life of Franklin, x, 175,176. 5 Ernst, L’Union Postale, xx, 178. 

® Cf. Ford, Many-sided Franklin, 380, 381. 
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tion to his own advantage.! But if he ever did this, and he denies 
it, he soon adopted a wiser and more liberal policy. In 1758 he 
sent out instructions to his deputy postmasters, that, inasmuch as 
papers carried free by riders were becoming burdensome, and the 
riders were apt to make exorbitant charges upon subscribers, all 
newspapers were to be admitted to the mails at fixed rates of post- 
age. The aim was, he said, “‘to remedy these inconveniences and 
yet not discourage the spreading of newspapers which are on 
many occasions useful to Government and advantageous to Pub- 
lick.”” For newspapers going not over 50 miles the rate was od. 
sterling, or its equivalent in currency; from 50 to 100 miles, 15. 6d., 
and so on in proportion? 
Under such management, and with so great improvements in 
the service, it is not surprising that we find satisfactory financial 
results beginning to appear. Franklin’s account of the finances of 
the post office for the first years of his management is as follows: 











1753-56 
£ Ss. d. 
RR CCENDES hen a en ereu sete eredged taiagetars) ce er snesiar ayes alts 938 16 Io 
BD SIHUTSEMICMESe rate rey 5 clave ahiGlele fie esl oes ie teaatets 1617 4 ° 
DDE OtL MEA Soca ee NE Acces el ae tone eM AS 678 7 2 
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RG CEIDES Py nme ecto e ie tebehel dane) ake ie senensfane re Meseyerainy oats II51 10 II 
WIS DULSEMLCILLS ytd tore fiche Pa claioiese sieucisieee © svievetoie 1416 19 10 
DCCL ETN See erate ke tetera sok iwiesn Bist vee eal Teter 265 8 II 
TotalVaencituqeyeats ess datas oes. lealta ead ee. 043 16 I 
1757-60 
£, s d. 
ROGET at See ce eaten adie ofav ase cal clone ones Slaps ee Sieh 3308 18 6 
WDISUTSEIGEDES rare isle esses stots he ea iehe cic in: sknraia el ele 2147 II ° 
DSUP PLES Ts Meiers Vevey tots faielalele che che/ots nie. ial elolevevaie 1221 7 6 
1761 
ie S. d 
AERP een oa SEE ass ep wig ed eerole § 216 13 
Total surplus first eight years..........--+-.++5+: 494 4 83 


1 Cf. Min. Prov. Council of Penn.,vii,447.  * Smyth, Life of Franklin, x, 174, 175. 
2 Journals of Hugh Gaine, i, 38-39, quoted from Mercury of May 20, 1758. 
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This remittance in 1761 was noted in the official records of the 
British Post Office with the following comment: 
The Deputy Postmasters have already obeyed the Postmasters General by 


remitting £494 4s. 8d. in full payment of their Balance up to the roth day 
of August, 1761, and this is the first remittance ever made of the kind. 


Between 1761 and 1764 the office earned a still larger surplus of 
£2,070, and in the fiscal year 1768-69 the receipts were £3,285, 
and the expenses but £1,426, leaving £1,859 profit for that one 
year.? Such remittances as these caused the Postmasters General 
to record that ‘‘the posts in America are under the management 
of persons of acknowledged ability.” * Franklin wrote at the time 
of his dismissal, in 1774, that the office was then producing three 
times as much revenue as the Irish post office.‘ 

Attentive to all matters pertaining to the postal service, Frank- 
lin wrote to the Postmasters General in 1764 that ship letters 
were charged 2d., but that in his opinion the office would gain if 
the charge were reduced to 1d. He further suggested a general 
lowering of rates, and the basing of these on distance or mileage 
rather than on stated journeys, such as from Philadelphia to New 
York, for example.> In accordance with this advice, the Act of 
Parliament of 1765 reduced rates of postage about 30 per cent. 

The period of Franklin’s administration of the post office saw 
several important changes in the state of the colonies. The danger 
from the French, which had been serious in the earlier days, be- 
came less with the reduction of Canada by the English forces 
about 1760. But before this there came the defeat of Braddock | 
and other checks to the British arms. The military operations 
called for communication between the armies and the seaboard, 
and in response to this need Pennsylvania established a post for 
Braddock from Philadelphia to Winchester, Va. Massachusetts 
also established a post to communicate with the troops in the 
field, service from Boston to Albany being instituted in 1760.’ 
With the return of peace Franklin tried to hold all the extension 

1 Smyth, Life of Franklin, x, 175. 3 Ibid., 176. * Ibid., vi, 191, 192. 

2 Tbid., 176, 178, 179. 5 FS PAL Gi): toliogs 72 


§ Min. Prov. Council of Penn., vi, 321: Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., i, 393. 
7 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 87. 
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which the postal service had gained by reason of these field posts. 
He wrote to George Washington of Virginia that the Pennsylvania 
Legislature would not keep up the post to Winchester, and that 
the letters did not meet expenses; wherefore he desired to have 
the Virginia Assembly pay for the service from Carlisle to Win- 
chester.! 

In 1765, after the addition of Canada and Florida to the British 
dominions, the colonial posts were divided into two districts, each 
under the immediate control of the General Post Office in London. 
The Northern District, which extended from Quebec to Virginia, 
was continued under the management of Franklin and Foxcroft. 
The Southern District, with headquarters at Charleston, included 
the two Carolinas, the Floridas, and the Bahama Islands. The 
Postmasters General of this District were Benjamin Barrows, 
from 1765 to 1766, Peter De Lancey, 1766 to 1771, and George 
Roupell, 1771 to 1782.2, While the Northern District was prosper- 
ing, the Southern, with much poorer roads and sparser population, 
was struggling to maintain a respectable service, wholly unable to 
return any revenue to the British Post Office. We can trace much 
of this in the Colonial Records of North Carolina. In 1769 Gover- 
nor Tryon wrote to Postmaster General Barrows, giving a route 
from Suffolk, Va., across his colony to the boundary of South 
Carolina, 297 miles. This, he said, would avoid large ferries and 
would be the shortest road on which there was accommodation for 
the riders. In another letter to Peter De Lancey he gave the 
names of men recommended to keep post houses along the road. 
Buchell’s (Cotton Ferry), Edenton, New Bern, Willmington, and 
Brunswick were suggested as offices. In 1768 Tryon spent £157 
out of his own pocket trying to secure the regular carriage of his 
official letters; ° but on January 10, 1769, he was able to write that 
he had received the first regular mail from Charleston, and that a 
service once a month had at last been established.® But even this 
seems not to have been regular, for Tryon wrote to Earl Hills- 

1 Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., iii, 343. 
2 Ernst, in L’Union Postale, xx, 177, 178. 
3 N.C. Col. Recs., vii, 148, 149,166, 167. 


* [bid., 439,449; 454, 4553 700, 70L. 
5 [bid., 654, 666. 8 Ibid., viii, 3. 
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borough on September 5, 1769, that the post had not yet been put 
in operation for want of means to support it. He suggested that 
the route be transferred to the Northern District and carried by it 
until it should become self-supporting. 

This suggestion was not followed, however. Instead the colo- 
nial legislatures were urged to pass acts for the encouragement 
and support of the office. North Carolina passed such an act in 
1771, providing that the post rider was to pass all ferries without 
delay and that the ferrymen were to receive double fare for this 
service. It was further provided that, in case of accident, the 
nearest person was to carry the mail along, to be paid at the rate of 
1s. per mile. This last provision caused the act to be protested 
and disallowed by the Lords of Trade.? 

In spite of all these measures the post office in the South did not 
prosper. In North Carolina the roads were so bad that no cross 
posts could be established, and only the irregular mails along the 
coast were in operation. To add to its troubles, the office was 
often subjected to the competition of interlopers, private post 
riders, more rapid and more regular than the public posts.* 

~The Act of Parliament of 1765,° to which we have already made 
reference, introduced considerable changes in the office. Some of 
these we have already noted, others pertained to the rates of post- 
age. The preamble of the act set forth the importance of the 
security and improvement of correspondence between England 
| and America, as well as all His Majesty’s dominions, for the pres- 
'-ervation of trade and commerce. It added that “by the late 
treaty of peace, several communications have been opened, and 
new posts established in several parts of His Majesty’s Domin- 
ions in America, for which the postage cannot, under the present 
laws, be properly ascertained.” ® 

The new rates of postage established were as follows: 


d. 
Any distance! up'to Go miles sci. dep eine ae ised erent Re 4 
G0(to: Too mules. a(t ORR SRB ee IE UTAH ote nt ere en ae 6 
TOO) to) 200 miles 43.5.5 0 sro st ous eb yel eter a ee ce eee ea lel ee tbat oe a nD en a 8 
Bach\ additional: 100 miléss os) hs eae el eine eee oe 2 
1 N.C. Col. Recs., viii, 66. £ N.C. Col. Recs., vii, 205. 
2 Ibid., 383, 4783 ix, 287, 288. 5 5 Geo. III, c. 25. 


% Lodge, Hist. Eng. Col., 156. ® Cf. Holmes, Annals of America, ii, 140. 
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These rates were for single letters, double and treble letters paying 
rates in proportion.!_ Apparently these lowered rates did not at 
all lessen the revenue of the office, the increase in correspondence 
serving to offset the lower return per unit. 

Under this new act Franklin and Foxcroft were reappointed 
Postmasters General for the Northern District. The commission 
to them recited that it was granted by His Majesty 

[-Teposing especial trust and confidence in Benjamin Franklin of Philadel- 
phia and John Foxcroft of New York, Esquires, and having received good 
testimony of their fidelity and loyalty to His Majesty and of their ability and 
sufficiency to manage and better regulate the posts in the continent of North 


Reo and of their inclination and capacity to improve and advance His 
“~Majesty’s revenue therein.? 


Foxcroft resided in the colonies and was very active in the man- 
agement of the posts; but Franklin was much of the time in. Eng- 
land, having accepted the position of Agent for Massachusetts to 
secure the repeal of the Stamp Act. This activity of his, coupled 
with his long absences from the country where he held office, 
finally cost him his place. 

In the meantime events were moving rapidly toward a crisis in 
the relations between the colonies and the mother country. The 
Stamp Act had aroused a storm of protest, and Franklin was in 
England to give expression to that protest and to secure if possible 
the ‘Spcal of Tie GoNOEIGUS TIGaGUtS,"Tetore b Comuitise of the 
House of Commons in 1700, he was sharply questioned as to the 
attitude of the Americans toward taxation. Asked about the post 
office, he was very guarded in his replies. The post was a revenue- 
producing institution, he admitted, but it was not regarded as an 
instrument of taxation. On the contrary, he said it was looked 
upon, ‘‘not as a tax but as a regulation and conveniency; every 
assembly encouraged and supported it in its infancy, by grants of 
money, which they would not otherwise have done; and the people 
have always paid the postage.” * The post roads were mostly 
along the seacoast and only in a few instances went into the back 
country. Newfoundland had no post routes at all, and the post 

1 5 Geo. III, c. 25; Holmes, Annals, ii, 140; Whitehead, Hist. of Perth Amboy, 276. 


2 Quoted in Smyth’s Life of Franklin, x, 177. ' 
3 Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., iv, 448. 
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road between Montreal and Quebec was the only one in Canada.! 
In such case, when a letter was directed to a person living beyond 
the line of posts, it was carried to him by his friends, and the post- 
age was paid only for the distance it was actually transported by 
the office. Thus the postage was not regarded as a tax, but “as a 
sort of quantum meruit for service rendered.” A man might still 
employ a private messenger if he chose to do so.” 

Such was the burden of Franklin’s testimony in England; but 
the actual conditions in the colonies were rather different, and he 
probably knew that as well as anybody. In 1766 Parker, his 
comptroller of the post office, wrote to him that the “Sons of Lib- 
erty’ were making ship-captains deliver their letters at the coffee- 
houses instead of at the post office as they were required to do by 
law. When arguments failed to convince the captains, force was 
employed. The post office had become a “grievous instrument of 
taxation.” ® 

It was in the midst of such excitement as this that Franklin was 
dismissed from office. The blow fell in 1774, but was by no means 
unexpected. There had for years been unfavorable comment in 

ondon over Franklin’s absentee direction of the American Post 
| Office. Smyth, in his “Life of Franklin,” 4 quotes a letter of 1768 
| finding fault in this particular. Franklin knew it was coming, as 
; can be seen in his letters as early as 1767.° The real motives were 
| probably mixed, dissatisfaction with the state of the office and 
| with Franklin’s management being joined to a desire to punish 
| him for his activities in behalf of Massachusetts. He himself was 
| very bitter about it, and wrote to Thomas Cushing that he had 
ee discharged for political reasons, in spite of the fact that his 
efforts alone had made the office worth anything to the British 
Treasury. He felt that it was the beginning of a wholesale clean- 
ing out of the office, in which all patriotic Americans would be 
turned out of their places, which were daily becoming more val- 
uable to the holders as the commissions increased with the growth 
1 Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., IV, 415, 416. 
2 Ibid., 430, 442, 443. 
3 Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 2, Xvi, 211, 217. 
$OX EO: 
5 Cf. Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., v, 32, 143, and passim. 
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of business. More important, however, than the financial ques- 
tion involved was the control over the means of communication 
thus secured, since the British law allowed the postmasters to 
open any letters at the order of the Secretary of State or of the 
Secretary of the Province. 

Ideas like this were coming more and more to possess the lead- 
ing men in all the colonies, and the disorganization of the postal 
system was rapid. In 1773 Hugh Finlay was sent out by the 
British Post Office as ‘Surveyor of the Post Office,” to travel 
through America and make a report on the state of the office. His 
journal has been preserved and furnishes important evidence as to 
the condition of affairs at this time. On all sides disregard for the 
laws of the post office was widespread. Post riders jogged leisurely 
along their routes, stopping often to transact some business with 
which they had been intrusted. Many of them found a lucrative 
employment as general carriers, making purchases and delivering 
packages for their clients entirely outside of their regular duties in 
the office.2 Finlay records meeting one post driving some oxen 
which he had undertaken to deliver for a customer. All sorts of 
bundles were carried, often stuffed into the mail-bags, much to the 
detriment of the letters carried therein. Each and every bundle 
was accompanied by a letter which the riders asserted concerned 
the contents of the same. These were their perquisites, as well as 
the numerous way-letters.* 

Where stages had been introduced conditions were similar. 
Some years before this time a line of coaches had been started be- 
tween Boston and Portsmouth. As the proprietor, one Stavers, 
was found to be hurting the post office, he was taken on the pay- 
roll. This arrangement not only furnished regular through mails 
once a week, but also yielded some revenue to the office over and 
above Stavers’s salary of £10 per year.* In 1773 there were many 
stages on that route and they materially diminished the revenues 
of the post office. There is nothing strange in this, since the stage 
drivers either gave letters to the passengers to carry, or else tied 


1 Cf. Writings of Franklin, Smyth ed., vi, 191,192. This had been allowed, ap- 
parently as a war measure, under the grant of the British post office to O’Neale in 
1663, and was confirmed in the law of 1711. Hemmeon, 26, 46, 47. 

2 Journal of Hugh Finlay, 38. 3 Tbid., 39, 40, 41. 4 Ibid., 18. 
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them to sticks or bundles of straw and carried them without re- 
gard to the office.! 

But the chief defiance of law, as Finlay found it, came in con- 
nection with the packets. Of these he wrote: 

There ’s two or three vessels in constant employment between Boston and 
Falmouth (Casco Bay); they are called packets, each of them makes about 
twenty trips yearly; and every trip they carry many hundreds of letters. Mr. 
Child (the Deputy at Falmouth) once attempted to put the law in force and 
took the letterbag of one of those vessels to the office, but it made such a 
bustle and noise in town that he dared never attempt it again. The masters 
of the vessels say, that each letter accompanies a package of freight, and that 
they will not deliver them to the postmaster for that reason: It ’s well known 
that not one letter in ten accompanys goods: Yet the law is so defective that 
the act can never be put into force. 


When such conditions as these prevailed, there would seem to be 

some ground for complaint on the part of the British Post Office 

against a Postmaster General who joined to the fault of long ab- 

sences from the scene of his duties the further fault of sympathy 

with the rebellious Americans. But movements even more detri- 

mental to His Majesty’s post office were already on foot, for there 

were several proposals put forward in 1773 and 1774 for an 
American postal service, independent of the British. 

; The most notable of these came from William Goddard, a 

v) Baltimore printer. He had been postmaster at Providence, R. I., 

‘ .j under the British Post Office, and was in 1773 publishing the 

“Maryland Journal,” through whose columns he first brought 

forward his scheme for what he called a ‘‘Constitutional Post 

Office.” The existing institution he attacked on two grounds: 

first, because of the insecurity of correspondence, and second, be- 

| cause it was “unconstitutional,” being an instrument by which 

‘the colonists were taxed without their consent.? With regard to 

- the first part of the charge there was undoubtedly much to be said. 

In many parts of the colonies men were already, through secret 

committees, laying the foundations for the structure of revolt 

which soon arose. There was constant danger that their plans 

might be discovered through the interception of letters by the 

postmasters. But if letters were at the mercy of the post office, 


1 Journal of Hugh Finlay, 17, 18. © Thid., 27: 3 Amer. Arch., 4, i, 500. 
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the same was much more true of newspapers.! In the months of 
February, March, and April, 1774, Goddard made a tour of New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts in the inter- 
ests of his plan. Everywhere he met with favorable responses to 
his proposals.? In the “Journal” for July 2, 1774, he announced 
that his project needed only the support of Maryland and Vir- 
~ ginia to make its realization certain.’ 

The scheme presented to the various colonial leaders was based 
on the laws and regulations of the British Post Office, with which 
Goddard was familiar, and provided for a complete system of 
intercolonial service. The following were submitted as “Model 
Rules” for the establishment: 


1. That subscriptions be opened for the establishment of a post office and 
for the necessary defense of post offices and riders employed in the same. 

2. That the subscribers in each colony shall annually appoint a committee 
from among themselves whose business it shall be to appoint Postmasters in 
all places within their respective Provinces, where such offices have hitherto 
been kept, or may hereafter be judged necessary, and to regulate the postage 
of letters and packets and the terms on which newspapers are to be carried; 
which regulations shall be printed and set up in each respective office. 

3. That the Postmasters shall contract with and take bonds with sufficient 
securities, of suitable persons to perform the same duty as hath hitherto.been 
performed by post riders subject to the regulation and controll of the com- 
mittee. 

4. That the several mails shall be under lock and key and liable to the in- 
spection of no person but the respective postmasters to whom they shall be 
directed, who shall be under oath for the faithful: a of the trust re- 
posed in them. 

5. That a Postmaster General be annually chosen by the vote of all the 
Provincial Committees enclosed and sent to the Chairman of the New York 
Committee, who, on receiving all the votes, and giving one month’s publick 
notice in all the New York papers, of the time and place appointed for that 
purpose, shall open them in committee in the presence of all such subscribers 
as choose to attend, and shall declare the choice, which choice shall be imme- 
diately communicated to all the other Provincial Committees by a certificate 
under the hand of the said Chairman. 

6. That the Postmaster General be empowered to demand and receive the 
accounts from the several postmasters throughout the colonies connected 
with this post office and shall adjust and liquidate the same, and by his order 
transfer in just proportion the surplusage of one office to make good the 
deficiencies of the other, if any such should appear, and in case of a deficiency 


1 Amer. Arch., 4,1, 501, 502. 2 Cf. Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 89. 
3 Amer. Arch., 4,1, 500. 
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of the whole, he shall have power to draw for the same upon the several com- 
mittees in proportion to the amount of the subscription in their departments; 
and at the year’s end transmit to the said Committee a fair and just account 
of the whole post office under his inspection. 

7. That the several postmasters be charged — per cent on all moneys re- 
ceived into their respective offices for their services; and also — per cent for 
the use of the Postmaster General which they shall submit to him quarterly 
with their accounts. 

8. That whatever balances may remain in the hands of the several post- 
masters after all charges are paid shall, by the direction of the subscribers in 
the Province or Provinces where such postmasters reside, be appropriated to 
the enlargement of the present institution within their respective Provinces.! 


By the spring of 1775 the breach between England and the 
colonies had been widened by the skirmish at Lexington and soon 
the revolt was full grown. The Continental Congress undertook 
the direction of the affairs of the colonies, and soon felt the need 
of an independent postal establishment. On May 29, 1775, it 
appointed a committee, with Franklin at the head, to perfect the 
organization of the same.? In the meantime several of the colonies 
had acted upon their own initiative, following the plans proposed 

y Goddard. ; 

On April 28, 1775, the Committee of Safety at Boston recom- 
mended the establishment of an independent postal service, and 
on May 13 the Provincial Congress, acting on this advice, pro- 
vided for post routes from Cambridge to Georgetown, Lincoln 
County, Haverhill, Providence, R. I., Worcester, and Falmouth, 
Barnstable County. A road was also to go by way of Worcester 
and Springfield to Great Barrington. Fourteen towns were 
named for post offices, extending from Falmouth on Casco Bay 
in the north, to the shores of Cape Cod in the south. Rates of 
postage were established as follows: 


1 Amer. Arch., 4, i, 502-504. It is to be noted that no revenue was intended 
to be raised from this office. All surplus was to be put back into the service.» This 
was also the guiding principle of the later postal establishment under the Articles 
of Confederation. 

2 Tbid., 4, ii, 1839. 

3 Mass. Hist. Coll., 3, vii, 89. 

4 Amer. Arch., 4, ii, 802-803. 
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“These rates, payable in lawful money of thee were for 


single letters. Double and treble letters wete/to be charged in. 
proportion.! 

New Hampshire also at this time established an office at Ports- 
mouth.” A list of “‘Goddard’s Post Offices,”’ dated May 18, 1775, 
shows a pretty complete chain from Portsmouth to Williamsburg, 
Va. Every colony north of the Carolinas was represented by at. 
least one office, and communication was established between all 
the leading towns except Boston, which was in the hands of the- 
British. Cambridge and New York were connected by two routes, 
one by way of Worcester, Springfield, and Hartford, and the other 
through Providence, New London, and New Haven, the road 
formerly traveled by the Royal posts.* Between Philadelphia and 
New York the riders were supposed to go twice a week, meeting at 
Princeton to exchange bags. The competition of the ‘‘Consti-. 
tutional Post” had killed the service of the British office, for we: 
learn from a letter dated at New York, May 4, 1775, that the 
Postmaster General (Foxcroft) had discharged his riders for lack. 
of funds.’ We have no record of the financial condition of the new- 


office. 


t Amer. Arch., 4, ii, 803. 3 Thid., 536-538. 5 Ibid., 506. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE AMERICAN POST OFFICE, 
1775-1789 


Tue Continental Congress was on the threshold of a great struggle 
in May, 1775. It was necessary that the best and speediest system 
of communication obtainable be put into operation to insure the 
needed codperation between the colonies. In this case men turned 
naturally to the man who had been signally successful in the man- 
agement of the posts for more than ten years. Franklin served on 
the committee (appointed on May 29) which on July 26 brought 
in a plan for the establishment of a general post office. The resolve 
of Congress setting up the office is as follows: 


That a Postmaster General be appointed for the United Colonies, who 
shall hold his office at Philada. and shall be allowed a salary of 1000 dollars 
per an. for himself and 340 dollars per an. for a secretary and comptroller, 
with power to appoint such and so many deputies as to him may seem proper 
and necessary. 

That a line of posts be appointed under the direction of the Postmaster 
General from Falmouth in New England to Savannah in Georgia, with as 
many cross posts as he shall think fit. 

That the allowance to the deputies in lieu of salary and all contingent ex- 
penses shall be twenty per cent on the sums they collect and pay into the 
Post Office annually, when the sum is under or not exceeding 1ooo dollars 
and ten per cent for all sums above 1000 dollars a year. 

That the rates of postage shall be twenty per cent less than those ap- 
pointed by the Act of Parliament. 

That the several deputies account quarterly with the general post office, 
and the Postmaster General annually to the Continental Treasurer, when he 
shall pay into the receipt of the said Treasurer the profits of the Post Office; 
and if the necessary expense of this establishment should exceed the produce 
of it, the deficiency shall be made good by the United Colonies, and paid to 
the Postmaster General by the Continental Congress.! 


On the same day Benjamin Franklin was unanimously elected 
Postmaster General for the term of one year, or until another 
should be appointed.2 The appointment of the secretary and 

1 J.C.C., ii, 208, 209. 2 Ibid., 200. 
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comptroller was left in his hands. Goddard, who had promoted 
the “Constitutional Post,” was given his choice of becoming post- 
master at either Baltimore or Norfolk, or of being Surveyor to the 
Post Office, and chose the latter office.! In this capacity he made 
a tour of several colonies, as we learn from the “‘ Virginia Gazette”’ 
of Williamsburg for September 1, 1775. We read that 

this day William Goddard, Esq., Surveyor to the Continental Post Office, 
arrived at this city on a tour of the several United Colonies to establish 
offices in the principal towns and other commercial places under the author- 
ity of Benjamin Franklin, Esq., who was appointed Postmaster-General by 
the honorable Continental Congress: and as soon as the officers are com- 
missioned and the routes fixed, the establishment will immediately take 
place.? 


As comptroller Franklin named Richard Bache, his son-in-law; 
and when Franklin went to France as Agent of the colonies, Bache 
stepped into the vacant place of Postmaster General, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1776.2 

Viewed in the large, the problems before the office were but two 
in number. First, and of much the largest importance, was the 
problem of keeping a sure and speedy line of communication open 
between Congress and the armies in the field.. The chief efforts of 
the Department had to be directed toward meeting this need. 
After that, it must attend as best it could to the maintenance of 
as good a service as possible to keep the various colonies i h 
with one another, and to facilitate the small correspondence that 
continued in spite of the a ena peepee was 
often costly and sometimes hard to keep up, but in the main it was 
well performed. Of necessity, however, the other work of the Post 
Office suffered. During the war many of the important towns, 
especially along the coast, were at one time or another -in the pos- 
session of the British troops. The important mail routes were 
constantly interrupted, and the volume of correspondence was so 
shrunken that the o‘fice was continually struggling to find funds 
enough even to pay its riders. x 

The first rates established had been the same as those under th 
British Post Office; but on September 30, 1775, these were sus- 


1 Thomas, Hist. of Printing, i, 325. 2 Quoted in Huebner, 
3 Amer. Arch., 5, iii, 1536. 
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pended on the ground that they would not yield a revenue suff- 
cient to pay the riders.1 Nevertheless the members of Congress 
were determined to enjoy all the privileges of officials under the 
old office, for on November 8 it was provided that all letters and 
packets sent by or addressed to the delegates should be free during 
the sessions of Congress. This privilege was soon extended to the 
generals in command of the armies, and later to the privates in the 
ranks.? It is typical of the man that Benjamin Franklin used to 
frank his letters with the signature “‘B. Free Franklin.” ° 

We find record in the papers of the Continental Congress of 
constant attempts to render more safe and sure the communica- 
tion with the armies. In December, 1775, an express service, for 
public despatches only, was provided from Cambridge to Phila- 
delphia by way of Hartford, Dobbs Ferry, and New Brunswick. 
The riders were to travel day and night and receive pay at the 
rate of 12d. per mile, Pennsylvania currency, in winter, or 8d. per 
mile in summer.‘ In order to remove all possible causes of inter- 
ruption of service, postmasters and post riders were exempted 
from all military duties.» The next year, 1776, another resolve 
sought to improve the service still more by providing the employ- 
ment of one rider for each 25 or 30 miles, with regular service 
three times a week. State assemblies were urged to codperate with 
the General Post Office in regulating routes and service within 
their territories. Three ‘‘advice boats”? were provided for, one 
from each of the three most southerly colonies, to carry despatches 
to Congress. They were to be armed and have good speed. In 
addition to the mails they were to carry such freight as they 
might without delaying their journeys, since this would help to 
meet the expenses of the service.® 

1J.C.C., ili, 267. The resolve of July 26, 1775, had provided that rates should 
be 20 per cent lower than those formerly prevailing, but this reduction does not 
appear to have been made. See p. 53, post. 

2 Ibid. 

’ An example may be seen in a letter to Mrs. Franklin; Frank. Papers, MS., 
Ixxviii, fol. 50. 

SC Cy xt Olena STs 
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° Ibid., 719,720. For other attempts to speed up the service between Congress 
and the army, cf. ibid., vi, 927, and Amer. Arch., 5, i, 1561, 1625. 
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Late in the year 1776 Bache succeeded Franklin as Postmaster 
General, and Goddard, the Surveyor, quit the service. It’ was 
said that he was disgruntled because he was not appointed comp- ” 
troller in Bache’s place when the latter was promoted.1 However, ~ 
his work in the important position he held had not been very 
commendable. Bache wrote of him that “‘whilst in office [he] did 
business in a very careless and slovenly manner.”? One of his 
exploits will serve to illustrate this. In the winter of 1776 he had 
been sent by Bache to fix the posts between Philadelphia and the 
armies. Meeting Washington in retreat across New Jersey, he at 
once returned to Philadelphia, without having perfected any 
arrangements at all. It was this which precipitated his resig- 
nation.’ 

Ebenezer Hazard, who had been postmaster at New York and 
had followed the army to Fishkill, was Goddard’s successor, and 
he brought much energy to the task. In January, 1777, Bache 
told Congress that Hazard had gone to the eastward to try to 
establish posts. The British troops were then in possession of 
most of the post roads, and the only communication with the 
north was by way of the back parts of New Jersey.’ 

In February, 1777, a further attempt was made to improve the 
Post Office. Congress divided the service into two districts and 
appointed a surveyor for each. The Northern District of the 
““srand line of posts” was to extend from Philadelphia, by way ot 
Easton, Fishkill, Hartford, Boston, and Portsmouth, N. H., to 
Falmouth, on Casco Bay. The Southern District included the 
road through Annapolis, Williamsburg, Halifax, N. C., Wilming- 
ton, and Charleston, to Savannah. It was intended to establish a 
service twice a week over the full length of this line. For this 
purpose $5,000 was voted to the Postmaster General. The salary 
of the surveyors was fixed at $500 a year, with $200 allowed for 
traveling expenses in the Northern and $300 in the Southern 
District.® 

It was hoped that by this means regular mails could be secured 
and that regular speed could be made, for the riders were ordered 

1 Thomas, Hist. of Printing, i, 325. 3 [bid., fol. 3. 4 Ibid. 
2 P.C.C., lxi, fol. 2. 5 Ibid., fol. 445-447. 
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to make at: least 100 miles in 24 hours, traveling day and night. 
In réality the service fell far short of these expectations. In 1776 
- a letter from General Charles Lee from Virginia complained that 


-° the post was very irregular and that it took a letter six or seven 


weeks to come from Philadelphia? In the same year a letter to 
John Hancock, President of the Continental Congress, said that 
the posts were 

very irregular, and answered no purpose of intelligence from the army nor 
a quick communication between the several states and with Congress, which 
in times like the present are highly necessary and to effect which was the 


reason of that regulation. It is of great importance that this business should 
be put on such a footing as to answer effectually the end intended. 


Thomas Jefferson was very exacting in his expectations regarding 
postal service. In May, 1777, he wrote to John Adams, complain- 
ing of the irregularity of the post. Adams replied in defense of 
the office, saying: 

A committee on the post office have found a thousand difficulties. The 
post is now extremely regular from north to south though it comes but once 
a week. It is very difficult to get faithful riders to go oftener. And the ex- 
pense is very high and the profits, so dear is everything, and so little corre- 
spondence is carried on except in franked letters, will not support the office. 
Mr. Hazard is now gone southward, in the character of surveyor of the post 


office, and I hope will have as good success as he had eastward, where he put 
the office in very good shape.‘ 


While the Post Office was thus haltingly trying to serve the 
needs of the country, its financial condition was rapidly passing 
from bad to worse. Nor does it seem reasonable to blame any of 
the high officials for this poor showing. Bache was filling his post 
acceptably and Hazard was certainly active enough as surveyor, 
but the institution lacked all those conditions which make for 
large revenues. Peace and security, easy communication, and 
flourishing commerce alone can make a postal system self-support- 
ing, and the Continental Post Office had none of these favoring 
circumstances. As to rates, some fault may be found with the 
policy pursued, but the receipts of the office were not much 
affected by the increased rates until the later years of the war. 

¥ J.C. C., Vill, 153, 184. 2 Amer. Arch., 5, i, 719. 
8 [bid., ili, 1356. 
4 Works of John Adams, C. F. Adams ed., ix, 467. 
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The original rates proposed in the resolve of July 26, 1775, were 
to be “20 per cent lower than those fixed by the Act of .Parlia- 
ment,” ? but those actually put into operation were the same as ° 
those fixed by the Act of 1765.” There is still in existence a broad- 
side issued by Benjamin Franklin to his deputy postmasters giv- 
ing the rates of postage between the several offices in America. 
Rates were quoted in pennyweights and grains of silver, as 
follows: 
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' According to the reckoning of 3d. to each pennyweight of silver, 
these correspond exactly to the old rates. But the proceeds of the 
office at these rates fell far below the cost of the service, and 
matters grew worse instead of better as time went on.’ Fae 

Congress made numerous vain attempts to help out the tice) 
While prices rose, as the paper money depreciated, and postal re- 
ceipts declined, it was hard to obtain good and faithful riders and 
postmasters. Congress on several occasions tried to make it pos- 
sible for the office to run with some ready money on hand. Gt 
April 12, 1777, $2,000 was advanced to the Postmaster General 
for this use.> In October of the same year rates of postage were 
raised 50 per cent, as “the present profits of the office fall far 
short of the expense created by it.” At the same time two addi- 
tional surveyors were appointed, at a compensation of $6 per day 
‘in full consideration of traveling expenses and all other allow- 
ances.® An inspector of dead letters was also created, with a salary 
of $100 per year. Among his other duties he was to communicate 
to Congress any letters which came into his possession containing 
schemes inimical to the United States. 

During the years 1776 to 1778 the receipts of the office were 









1 See p. 48, ante. 2 See p. 40, ante. 3 P. C.C., lxi, fol. 121. 
4 Ibid., fol. 13, 14. 5 J.C. C., vii, 258.. 6 [bid., ix, 816, 817. 
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but £11,140 and the expenses £12,393, showing a deficit of £1,253. 
This included Bache’s unpaid salary for the period, £750.! In 
January, 1779, the Postmaster General reported that, notwith- 
standing the increase in rates, the receipts of the office had de- 
clined steadily since the first year of its operation. In the mean- 
time, the service was badly crippled because of the debts owed 
either to the riders or to the postmasters who had advanced 
money to them. Worst of all, prices had risen greatly so that 
Bache wrote: ‘‘We are now obliged to pay about eight times as 
much to our riders as was paid them in the first year of the estab- 
lishment and even then the proceeds of the Post Office fell far 
short of paying the expenses.’ In these conditions he desired 
authority to draw on the Continental Treasury each quarter for 
the needed money. Congress, however, preferred to vote specific 
sums. 

On April 16, 1779, $6967 was voted to the Postmaster General 
to pay the debts of the office, and $5000 additional ‘for the re- 
curring expenses of his department, to the end that, dealing with 
ready money, he may be enabled to make the best bargain for the 
public.” The rates of postage were doubled, making the second 
substantial increase since the outbreak of the war. At the same 
time the compensation of all the officials was doubled, so that the 
Postmaster General received $2000, the Comptroller $680 per 
year, and the surveyors $12 per day.? Six months later another 
deficit had arisen, in spite of other votes of money, and the ac- 
counts showed £375 due the Postmaster General and £17,666 due 
the riders ‘“‘according to the nearest computation that the Comp- 
troller can make.” In this crisis $40,000 was voted to the Post- 
master General and his salary was raised to $3,500, while the 
Comptroller’s was raised to $2500.46 In December, 1779, the 
rates of postage were made twenty times those of 1775, and still 
more money was advanced to the Postmaster General,® bringing 
the total during the year to $101,967.° 

Still the office continued to be in a serious condition. Riders 
were unpaid and becoming disaffected, some even engaging in the 


1 P.C.C., lxi, fol. 9-11. 2 [bid., fol. 13,14. * J.C.C., xiii, 463, 464. 
4 Ibid., xv, 1203. 5 Tbid., 1411, 1415. © Ibid., 1436. 
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business of carrying letters for their own profit. Even the ex- 
presses carrying public despatches did this at times.! In the ports 
ship-captains did not deliver their letters to the post office, while 
inland the roads were growing worse, and some of the legislatures 
were not inclined to appropriate anything for the support of the 
office.2 In May, 1780, the rates of postage were once again 
doubled, and a resolve was passed requiring all shipmasters to 
deliver their letters to the post office immediately upon their 
arrival in port.? During the year 1780 the sums paid from the 
Treasury to the Post Office amounted to $163,000.4 

All this increasing of rates and salaries did not help the office. 
The Continental currency in which these were calculated was so 
much at a discount as to remove all significance from the sums 
named in the various acts. Thus we find Surveyor Hazard report- 
ing on October 6, 1780, that his compensation was, indeed, $40 
per day, but his expenses for board and lodging for himself and 
horse cost him $289 Continental, or 7—2/90 hard dollars.® 

—— In this state of affairs an attempt was made to bring things to a’ 

specie basis. It should be remembered that circumstances had 
forced Congress to issue paper money, at first as a means of fi- 
nancing the impending conflict, later because of the failure of the 
states to contribute under the system of requisitions. Between 
the years 1775 and 1779, the issues amounted to $241,552,780. 
In addition to this the various states had issued $209,524,776 of 
their own paper currency.® From 1776 to the end of 1778 the de- 
preciation of the paper money was fairly gradual, but thereafter 
the value of the currency rapidly declined, until it became prac- 
tically worthless in 1780.’ Congress finally readjusted salaries 
upon a specie basis, scaling down that of the Postmaster General 
to $1000 and that of the Comptroller to $500 in ‘‘specie or other 
money equivalent.” * On December 12, 1780, the surveyors were 
voted a salary of $5863 per year and traveling expenses at $4 per 

1 P.C. C., lxi, fol. 63. 2 Cf. N.C. Col. Recs., xiii, 395, 396. 

3 J.C. C., xvi, 413, 414. 4 Tbid., xviii, 1223. 


SPC. Cs, Ixi, fol.i55. 
6 Dewey, 36,37. On the whole episode of the Continental paper money, cf. 


Bullock, Finances of the U.S. 
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day. This was made effective from September 1, 1777. Post 
riders also were to have made up to them the losses suffered 
through the depreciation of the currency, and were to be paid at 
double the rates given before the war. Having tried the effects of 
higher rates of postage, Congress now tried the opposite course, 
and rates (in specie) were fixed at one half of those before the 
war.! But this policy was soon given up, if indeed it ever went 
into effect; and on February 24, 1781, the rates were fixed at 
double those of the British Post Office.” 

In August, 1781, the Committee of Congress on the Post Office 
was ordered to confer with the Postmaster General and the Super- 
intendent of Finance in regard to the improvement of the estab- 
lishment. On October 19, the Committee made a report on the 
state of the service and presented several recommendations. The 
first of these was the abolition of the franking privilege, which was 
putting a heavy burden on the struggling office. To this Congress 
was not willing to agree; but the other measures brought forward 
by the committee were approved, and provision was made for 
putting the new laws into effect December 1. A reduction in the 
rates of-postage was recommended, as well as the dismissal of all 
express riders. The new establishment was postponed to Jan- 
uary 1, 1782, and shortly afterwards to February 1.4 Meanwhile 
Bache was replaced as Postmaster General by Hazard, on Jan- 
uary 28.° One of the first acts of the new Postmaster General was 
to suggest to Congress the propriety of a new act, codifying and 
revising the organic law of the Post Office.® 

‘The new ordinance was passed October 18, 1782, and with the 

‘supplementary measures of October 28 and December 24, 1782, 
formed the basic law of the Department down to 1792. The spirit 
‘of the framers of this law may be seen from the preamble: 

__ Whereas, the communication of intelligence with regularity and dispatch 
from one part to another of the United States is essentially requisite to the 
safety as well as the commercial interest thereof; and the United States in 


Congress assembled being, by the Articles of Confederation, vested with the 
sole and exclusive right and power of establishing and regulating post offices 


1J.C.C., xviii, 1142. 4 [bid., xxii, 1. 
2 Tbid., xix, 191. 5 Tbid., 60. 
3 Tbid., xxi, 1066, 1067. 6° P.C.C,, lxi, fol. 105. 
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throughout all these United States: and whereas it is become necessary to 
revise the several regulations heretofore made relating to the post office and 
reduce them to one act — 


The ordinance was comprehensive indeed. It disposed in one act 
of the questions of internal organization, mail routes and service, 
rates of postage, and penalties for offences against the United 
States mail. Its provisions contained little that was novel, being 

‘largely the result of the experience under the British Post Office, 
slightly modified by the occurrences of the war times. The intent, 
as indicated in the preamble just quoted, was clearly to give the 
central government power not only over interstate postal opera- 
tions, but also over service within the borders of the various states. 
It was provided that 


a continued communication of posts throughout these United States shall be 
established and maintained under the direction of the Postmaster General 
of the United States, to extend to and from the State of New Hampshire and 
the State of Georgia inclusive, and to and from such other parts of these 
United States, as from time to time he shall judge necessary, or Congress 
shall direct. 

It was further ordered that ‘‘the Postmaster General ... shall... 
direct the Post Office in all its various departments and services 
throughout the extent aforesaid.” ! The chief officers provided 
for were the Postmaster General and an assistant or clerk. The 
former was to be paid $1500, the clerk $1000. A regular service 
was to be maintained at least once a week to and from each of the 
post offices to be established under the ordinance. 

The duties of the Postmaster General included the appointment 
of the clerk or assistant and of all subordinate officers, deputy 
postmasters, and post riders, as well as the fixing of their commis- 
sions and salaries. All postal officials, from the Postmaster 
General down to the riders, were to take an oath for the faithful 
performance of their duties. A reminiscence of the troubled times 
at the outbreak of the Revolution was seen in the provision that, 
except in time of war, no letters might be opened or destroyed 
save at the express order of the President of Congress. In this, as 
in so many other matters, the practice of the British Post Office 
was adopted.? To ensure a monopoly of the office it was provided 


1 J.C. C., xxili, 670. 2 Hemmeon, xviii, 46, 47. 
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that no persons other than specially engaged messengers, on 
public or private business, might carry letters or packets for hire 
outside of the post office. Ship-captains were bound to deliver the 
letters brought in their ships to the offices in the ports at which 
they touched, and were to receive one ninetieth of a dollar for 
each letter so delivered. Failure to comply with this provision 
was punishable by a fine of $20 for each offence. 
Rates of postage were fixed as follows: 
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These rates were for single letters, those for double or treble 
letters being in proportion. Packets weighing one ounce or more 
were rated as four letters. A letter to or from Europe was charge- 
able with 4dwt., to which was added 4/90 of a dollar if the letter 
was not brought in a packet or despatch vessel. No specific 
charges were provided for the transmission of newspapers in the 
mails, but it was provided that the Postmaster General ‘shall 
and may” license post riders to carry newspapers 


at such moderate rates as the Postmaster General shall establish, he render- 
ing the post riders accountable to the Postmaster General or the respective 
deputy postmasters by whom they shall severally be employed, for such pro- 
portion of the moneys arising therefrom as the Postmaster General shall 
think proper, to be by him credited to these United States. 


In other words this provision aimed to promote the circulation of 
newspapers by allowing the riders to carry them at a fixed com- 
mission. The provision is quite different from that made concern- 
ing the carrying of letters, and, indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the newspapers were considered to be carried in the mails. 

The office was intended to be of public service rather than a 
source of revenue, for it was definitely provided in the Articles of 
Confederation that ‘‘the United States in Congress shall... 
have the power of . . . establishing and regulating the post office 
from one state to another throughout all the United States, and 
exacting such postage on the papers passing through the same as 
may be requisite to defray the expenses of the said office.””? It was 


tJ. C.5C., Xi, 07,75 2 Art. VII, sec. 4. Cf. Stat., i, 7. 
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therefore provided that any surplus which might arise was to be 
put back into the office, in the betterment and extension of postal 
facilities. First of all, however, the sums already advanced from 
the Treasury were to be repaid, with accrued interest at 6 per 
cent. The office must be self-supporting, and to secure this end 
postmasters were directed not to deliver letters unless the postage 
on them had been paid, though this provision seems largely to 
have been ignored and private arrangements still secured credit 
at the post office. The franking privilege was also considerably 
curtailed.! Two supplementary ordinances were found necessary 
before this postal code was complete. The first, passed on Octo- 
ber 28, 1782, fixed the amount of commissions allowed to the 
deputy postmasters at 20 per cent, and amplified some other 
parts of the law.? The second, passed December 24, made some 
slight extensions of the franking privilege.® 

Thus the Post Office was put under a complete and carefully 
revised code and a new era of prosperity seemed to be before it. 
There had already been signs of improvement, in the last days of 
Bache’s administration. Early in 1782 it was reported to Congress 
that a payment of $1,981 had been made to the Treasury, which 
’ brought the total paid in discharge of the debts of the office to 
$5,878.4 With the coming of Hazard to the head of the institution 
still further good things were expected, for he had succeeded in 
reducing the cost of post riding by £350, Pennsylvania currency, 
and this in spite of the extension of the service to the southward. 
In the first six months of his administration the office made $202 
above expenses.° 

The Post Office had at this time extended its lines as far south 
as Savannah, and the part of this line north of Petersburg, Va., 
seemed to be self-supporting.® In 1783 the Postmaster General 
reported that the office was in a flourishing condition. The 
revenue was increasing and the people seemed satisfied. Only a 
few problems remained to be solved. The people had been used 

1 J.C. C., xxiii, 670-679. 8 [bid., 830. 

2 Tbid., 688, 689. £P. C. C., 1x1, fol. 520. 


5 J.C. C., xxii, 547, 548. Cf. P. C. C., lu, fol. 517. 
6 Cf. Letter of Hawkins and Williams to Governor Martin, N.C. Col. Recs., xvi, 
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to private posts during the war and it was hard to enforce the 
monopoly of the public office. Especially where the stages ran, 
as between New York and Philadelphia, letters were being carried 
in violation of law; but Hazard expressed the hope that the suc- 
cessful issue of a suit which had been started by the Department 
would put an end to this. With regard to ship letters, he recom- 
mended the adoption of the provisions of the British law, whereby 
no vessel was allowed to discharge her cargo until her captain had 
presented a receipt from the postmaster showing that the letters 
she carried had been delivered to him according to law.' 

On the whole the energies of Hazard were bent toward the de- 
velopment of the inland service rather than the overseas business, 
though this latter was early thrust upon his attention. In con- 
nection with their packet services both France and England had 
established agents and offices at New York; but though some ex- 
citement was caused by the first discovery of this, their relations 
to the American Post Office were soon adjusted.? What little 
American competition there was in this field soon disappeared, 
and the packet service remained entirely in foreign hands. The 
French line from L’Orient to New York lasted until the French 
Revolution, and the British packets plied between Falmouth and 
New York until the coming of the Cunard steamers.* The only 
difficulties which arose were concerned with the keeping of ac- 
counts between the countries involved. In 1784 this was settled 
with England by the arrangement that all letters sent by the 
British packets were to be paid as far as New York or they would 
not be received by the American office. Inasmuch as these vessels 
brought in the bulk of the foreign mails, this arrangement was 
most satisfactory, and it was soon extended to the French packets 
as well. 

Continued efforts were being put forth to improve the service 
by land. By 1785 stages were used in almost all parts of the main 
line, or “great post road” as it was called. From the Kennebec 
in Maine to Charlestown, Mass., twenty riders carried the mails, 

1 PoC. C.; Ixi, fol. 183, 184: 2 Cf. zbid., fol. 151, 177. 

3 Cf. Ernst., Joc. cit., 182, 183. 


* See Circular of Anthony Todd, Sec. of British Post Office, in P. C. C., lxi, fol. 
193. 
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but between Boston and Portsmouth the stage was employed. In 
most parts of the line weekly service was maintained, but be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia three mails a week were trans- 
ported in stages which traveled day and night and made the 
journey in 22 hours. From New York to Albany the mail was 
still carried but once a fortnight.! Various resolves of Congress in 
1785 directed the Postmaster General to inquire into the cost of 
stage transportation with a view to extending it as widely as pos- 
sible? Hazard accordingly invited bids for such service, inform- 
ing the contractors, among other conditions, that the mail must 
be carried in the stage in a place that was waterproof and secured 
by lock and key.? Asa result of the bids submitted he was able to 
report to Congress in December, 1785, that for the year 1786 he 
had made provision for the transportation of the, mail in stage 
coaches from Portsmouth, N. H., to Savannah, and from New 
York to Albany, three times a week in summer and twice a week 
in winter. The contract price of this service amounted in all to 
$19,600.4 

The improvement in service thus secured was great, but still the 
conditions were not at all ideal. The mails had to be kept moving 
and the law allowed a stop of but fifteen minutes at small offices 
and only two hours at the larger ones.* In spite of the laws to the 
contrary, stage drivers carried letters outside the mails for their 
own private profit. Sometimes the hours set by the Post Office 
were inconvenient for the stages, and spoiled their chances of 
carrying passengers. Often the mail was carried very irregularly, 
and sometimes was left behind altogether. On occasion even the 
important mails of the main line were treated in very careless 
fashion. Hazard told Congress of one occasion when the mail 
from Philadelphia to New York was allowed to lie unguarded 
over night in the ferry boat at the latter city. It was found by a 
fifteen-year-old negro boy, who, being ignorant of its character, 
took it to a house, where it lay for some hours before it was dis- 
covered to be the mail and finally delivered to the post office.® 


1 PC: C:, xi, fol. 211; 225-220. 4 Ibid., fol. 263-265. 
2 J.C. C., old ser., x, 154, 193. 5 Tbid., fol. 263. 
3 P.C. C., lxi, fol. 207-209. 6 [bid., fol. 241, 259, 260, 269. 
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In spite of all these defects there was a considerable improve- 
ment in the service, and Congress directed that the contracts for 
the year 1787 should be made for the transportation of the mails 
in stages wherever practicable, certainly on all parts of the ‘‘great 
post road.” For the better service of the interior, numerous 
cross-posts, or minor post roads, were provided. Boston was to 
be connected with Concord, N. H., and a road established from 
thence to Portsmouth; Springfield and Albany were to be joined, 
and a road from New York to Danbury and thence to Hartford 
served to open up western Connecticut. Other roads were fixed 
between Baltimore and Annapolis, Md., Philadelphia and Bed- 
ford, Pa., Wilmington and Fayetteville, N. C., Camden, S. C. 
and Augusta, Ga. Even a post road to Pittsburgh was provided 
for. As many of these roads were not expected to be productive, 
they were to be farmed to contractors for the term of seven years 
or less. Rates charged on these were not to be in excess of those 
fixed by law for the government service.! Thus was introduced 
into the American Post Office a device which has been of great 
assistance in developing the postal service, the private post road. 
The condition for the establishment of these roads was always 
that they were not to create any financial burden upon the Post 
Office, but that the contractor was to get his remuneration out of 
the net proceeds of the roads. 

During this period the Post Office, being an affair of the whole 
Confederation, was brought occasionally face to face with the 
problem of the rights and powers of the various states. In June, 
1786, for example, the question was raised as to what sort of 
money was legal tender for postage. Hazard instructed his deputy 
postmasters not to receive the paper money of the various'states, 
and appealed to Congress for support. This was readily given, a 
resolve being passed to that effect; * but then a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself. In many parts of the country, especially in the 
South, no other sort of money was to be had. The Postmaster 
General suggested various expedients: increasing the rates of 
postage in such places, to make the return equivalent to specie, or 
the payment of postage in advance on letters addressed to these 


1 J. C.C., old ser., x, 213, 214. 2°PaeC. Cixi, foly255: via Cu G. sie nce: 
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districts... Congress adopted the latter suggestion and directed 
the deputy postmasters to receive nothing but specie for postage.” 
Another problem in the relations between the states and the 
Confederation was brought into prominence when a resolve was 
introduced into the Maryland legislature appointing a State 
Postmaster General, on the ground that Congress had no jurisdic- 
tion over the post offices not situated on the main road. Under 
such conditions a new ordinance governing the Post Office was. 
deemed necessary. This contained the first clear statement of the 
monopoly of the United States in regard to the Post Office which 
is to be found in any of our laws. It declares that 
the United States in Congress assembled are invested with the sole exclusive 
right of establishing and regulating post offices from one state to another 


throughout the United States and exacting such postage on the papers pass- 
ing on the same as may be requisite to defray the expense of the said office.* 


The net proceeds of the office were to be devoted to extinguish- 
ing the Post Office debt and then to establishing cross-posts 
“throughout and within the several states and in the Western 
country or new states as the United States in Congress assembled 
may judge proper.” ° Also, on the consent of nine states, some of 
the money might be spent for the building and maintenance of 
packets and vessels of war. Hazard suggested a reduction of the 
letter postage by about 25 per cent, and also a new plan for news- 
papers. These were to be charged 2/90 of a dollar for each 50 
miles.’ 

The subject of printers’ exchanges had begun even then to be a 
perplexing question. Hazard felt that each printer might be 
allowed to send one copy of his paper to each other printer, and 
that thése might travel free, at least as far as the next capital city. 
If more than this were allowed, he felt that free newspapers would 
become a great burden to the mails. He presented to Congress a 
simple calculation, showing how the operation of this rule would 
mean the free transportation of 283 newspapers on the road be- 
tween Portsmouth, N. H., and Philadelphia. There were then 

1 J. CaC., xi, fol. 379: 4 Ibid., fol. 545. 7 Ibid., fol. 407, 411. 


2 [bid., old ser., xi, 227. 5 Tbid., fol. 547. 
3 P. C. C., Ixi, fol. 391. § Ibid., fol. 548. 
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twenty-six newspapers printed along that road, seven each at 
Boston and Philadelphia and four at New York.’ On October 20, 
1787, Congress made the reduction in letter postage, and also em- 
powered the Postmaster General to fix rates per pound for the 
carriage of packets with a view to attracting these to the mails.” 
The next year newspapers were admitted to the cross-posts.* 

The most important attempt of the Post Office in this period to 
extend its service into the country beyond the seaboard came with 
the establishment of the post a Congress made pro- 
vision for this service in 1787 as a cross-post, by contract if possi- 
ble, at government expense if no other plan could be devised. A 
proposal was received for a service by the way of Alexandria, Va., 
Leesburg, Winchester, Fort Cumberland, and Bedford; but it was 
never put into effect as the contractor disappeared.* At last the 
route was established, July 3, 1788, from Philadelphia by way - 
of Lancaster, Yorktown, Carlisle, Chamberstown, and Bedford. 
As far as Chamberstown the mail was to be carried once a week 
by the riders, beyond that once in two weeks.°® 

As has already been intimated the financial condition of the 
Post Office improved steadily throughout the period. In 1784 the 
receipts were $11,291, the expenses $4,264, and the surplus $7,026. 
Of these sums the receipts of the leading offices were as follows: 
Baltimore, $3,595; Philadelphia, $2,626; Boston, $2,184, and 
Portsmouth, N. H., $1,250. New York does not figure in this list. 
The steady growth in the next few years is shown by the following 
table: 


Transporta- Contingent 


Date Receipts tion of mails expenses Salaries Surplus 
Boy vty dee $29,598 $13,700 $620 $2,500 $5,220 
T7SO Wire vee epries 27,096 13.2777, 226 2,500 10,730 
TOT Gone cere 29,243 21,426 251 2,500 1,839 
ET SOinaateee Perens 6,649 4,927 70 650 9297 


(first quarter) 


The year 1788 saw the office in good order and apparently 
meeting the people’s needs. Much regularity had been secured 


LP) C..C., lxi; fols 4rs,/416. 5 Ibid., fol. 331, 571, 572. 
2 J.C.C., old ser., xii, 211. 8 [bid., fol. 231-233. 
PPG. xi tolncor.s 7 Ibid., fol. 581-583. 


4 Tbid., fol. 314. 
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over most parts of the ‘‘great post-road” and the part north of 
Virginia was self-supporting. The chief complaint had to do with 
newspapers, which had always been a troublesome problem for 
the Post Office. The irregularity of delivery, especially on the 
cross-posts, was very trying to men in the thrilling days when the 
fate of the new Constitution was still in the balance. In the midst 
of the excitement it was charged that Hazard had put into effect 
his long-threatened suppression of the printers’ free exchanges. 
At once a great cry was raised that this was being done to obstruct 
the progress of the Constitution. 

We find illustrations of this in George Washington’s letters. 
On July 18, 1788, he wrote to John Jay: 

It is extremely to be lamented that a new arrangement in the Post Office 
unfavorable to the circulation of intelligence should have taken place at the 


instant when the momentous question of a general government was to have 
come before the people. 


He further commented that the practice was old and valuable to 
the community. He censured Hazard for substituting horseback 
for stage transportation of the mails, and pointed out the advan- 
tages of the latter means of travel. “It has been understood by 
wise politicians and enlightened patriots,” he wrote, “that giving 
a facility to the means of traveling for strangers and of intercourse 
for citizens was an object of legislative concern and a circumstance 
highly beneficial to any country.’”’+ But the criticism seems too 
harsh, to say the least; for Hazard had had much experience with 
the stages and well knew their unreliability. He was apparently 
seeking the good of the service.” 

Hazard himself stoutly denied that he had given any such order 
as that with which he was charged.? On May 17, 1788, he wrote 
to his friend Jeremy Belknap: 


It was natural enough for printers in distant parts of the Union to suppose, 
if their papers came irregularly, that it was owing to some unfriendly regu- 


1 Writings of Washington, Ford ed., xi, 290, 292. 

2 Mass. Hist. Coll., 5, iii, 44. Hazard claimed that he took the Eastern mail 
away from the stages because the proprietors asked $3014, as against $1790 bid 
by the ridergfor the same service. His experience showed transportation of the 
mails by stage was not so sure as the older method. 

3 Ibid., 38, 39. 
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lation in the post office, especially when it was asserted by a brother printer 
near the headquarters of the Union; but what surprises me is, that the 
printers did not see the improbability of the charge brought against the 
P. M. G., which was that he prohibited the circulation of newspapers con- 
taining anti-federal pieces, while he promoted that of those which contained 
federal. To do this, he must of course examine all the papers that were pub- 
lished, which would fully occupy all his time and put it out of his power to 
do any part of his proper business.1 


The whole affair was to his mind merely a part of the strong 
and continuous movement to displace him from the office, of 
which he had been conscious for a long time. All through the 
year 1788, with a wealth of circumstantial evidence which in- 
creased as the months passed, Hazard’s letters to Belknap told 
of the progress of the efforts against him. Even the names 
of hostile members of Congress appear in the correspondence.* 
Clearly he had aroused the violent opposition of two powerful 
classes, the printers and the stage-owners, though he himself was 
inclined to think that personal ambition was a large motive. Late 
in 1788, when it had become clear that his days at the Post Office 
were numbered, he wrote: 

I have reason to believe that somebody, believing in the philosophical 
doctrine of solidity, is fully satisfied that 2 bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time; and, having a partiality for the space I occupy, wishes 
to get me out of it that he may get in. Whoitis I know not, but suspect, from 
what has happened, that it may be one of my masters; somebody, I dare 
say, who never risqued his neck pro bono publico, asI did in 1776, and after- 


wards, but sees something tempting in a public station now, and more espe- — 
cially under the new Constitution.’ 


Hazard recognized three candidates for the office, Richard 
Bache, Tench Coxe, and Colonel William Smith, in addition to 
Samuel Osgood, to whom possibly he referred in the foregoing 
letter as ‘‘one of my masters.” 4 Bache was the son-in-law of 
Benjamin Franklin, and had been Postmaster General from 1776 
to 1782; Tench Coxe was a resident of Pennsylvania, and Colonel 

1 Mass. Hist. Coll., 5, iii, 44. * Ibid., 35, 63-65, 67-68, 191-193. 3 Ibid., 63. 

4 The Post Office had been under the direction of the Treasury Board.under the 
old arrangements. It is only a conjecture that Hazard here referred to Osgood, for 
he wrote a year later, at the time he was displaced, that he had not considered 


Osgood as a serious rival, though his wife had often insisted that she had reliable 
information that he was seeking the office. Cf. ibid., 193. 
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Smith was son-in-law of John Adams. Osgood, who had been a 
member of the Treasury Board, and had given satisfactory service 
in that capacity, was the successful aspirant, replacing Hazard on 
September 27, 1789. He was thus the first Postmaster General to 
be commissioned after the adoption of the Constitution. 

Such was the American Post Office when the Constitution was 
put into operation. A small service, but growing in size and effi- 
ciency. There were about 75 offices and 2400 miles of post road 
to serve a population of 3,000,000. Certain clear defects are to be 
seen. The rates of postage were too high, and the office was too 
weak to enforce its monopoly. In addition, the discipline of the 
force was lamentable. It seemed impossible to enforce either 
proper adherence to rules or strict accountability in financial 
matters. Nevertheless, the Post Office of 1789 was in embryo the 
office of to-day. Its main lines of policy had nearly all been laid 
down and its basic rules established. 


CHAPTER V 


EXTENSION OF POSTAL SERVICE, 1789-1829 


CoNnGRESS was too busy in the early years of the new government 
to work out any new plan for the Post Office, so kept intact the 
system which had grown up under the Confederation. A succes- 
sion of temporary acts kept this in operation until 1794, when the 
first complete revision of postal laws was made. The unsatis- 
factory character of the temporary establishment is seen in the 
writings of the leading men of the time. Washington, in frequent 
passages of his annual messages to Congress, called attention to 
the services of the Post Office in spreading throughout the country 
a knowledge of the actions of the Government. In 1791 he told 
Congress that 

the importance of the post office and post roads on a plan sufficiently com- 
prehensive as they respect the expedition, safety and facility of communica- 
tion is increased by their instrumentality in diffusing a knowledge of the 
laws and proceedings of the Government, which, while it contributes to the 


security of the people, serves also to guard them against the consequences 
of misrepresentation and misconception.? 


To this end he urged Congress to establish more cross posts, espe- 
cially in the northern and western parts of the country.’ 

An adequate idea of the Post Office in 1792 may be gathered 
from the following quotation from a letter of Postmaster General 
Pickering to von Beseler, Postmaster General of Hamburg: 


Post Offices are established not only in all the principal commercial places 
in the United States but at almost all the small ports; and where they do not 
fall on the main line, cross posts are established. We have also many post 
towns in the interior country; by these means our Post Roads extend be- 
tween six and seven thousand miles. From Wiscasett, in the district of 
Maine, (which is in the state of Massachusetts), to Petersburg, i in Virginia, 
the road lies chiefly on the sea coast, and where it passes inland it crosses 


1 Stat., i, 70, 178, 218, 232, 357. The dates of the acts are: Sept. 22, 1789; 
Aug. 4, 1790; March 3, 1791; Feb. 20, 1792; May 8, 1794. 

2 Richardson, i, 107. 

3 Ibid., 108; cf. also 66, 68, 83, 128, 132. 
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navigable rivers connecting the principal commercial towns. From Peters- 
burg to Savannah it is inland.1 


In all there were 51 offices served by this main route.” 

In addition to the main post roads, minor or cross posts gave 
service to 25 other offices. These included four towns in Rhode 
Island, two in Connecticut along the Sound, seven in Pennsyl- 
vania, on the route between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, sundry 
towns in Maryland, chiefly on the East Shore, and a few in Vir- 
ginia between Richmond and Norfolk. Albany was the only in- 
terior town in New York served by the Post Office.’ 

It will be noted that certain sections of the country were en- 
tirely untouched by the postal service. Vermont, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the whole western country had no Post Office. 
The geographical distribution by sections was: New England 22, 
Central States 19, Southern States 34; total 75.4 

The total length of the post roads was 1,875 miles in 1790. 
Over most of them mails were carried by means of stage-coaches. 
These had come into general use about 1785.° From that date 
Congress had directed the extension of this service as fast as. 
possible. On the main road between Wiscasset and Newbury- 
port, Mass., in the North, and from Georgetown to Charleston, 
S.C., in the South, riders still carried the mails. On the cross 
posts this was uniformly the case. The receipts in 1790 were 
$37,935, the expenses $32,140, so that there was a surplus that 
year of $5,795. Most of the revenue, however, was derived from 
letters passing from one seaport to another.’ Letters were usually 
not prepaid, though sometimes this was done. 

The early Postmasters General brought to their tasks of de- 
veloping the service a lively sense of the benefits which might. 
accrue to the country from a wise direction of such development. 
Osgood in his report of 1790 said that, although it might be possi- 
ble by energetic management to make the department produce in 
time a revenue of one hundred thousand dollars per year, for the 


1 Lbk, 1791-1793, 4. 2 A.S.P.,P.0.,9,10.  *% Ibid., 11, 12. 
4 Rossiter, Century of Population Growth, 25; also, 9-12. 

> Currier, 72. 6 Journ. Cong., X, 154, 193; Xl, 207. 
FAS. PayPlay 2. 
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time being there must be an extension of the service which would 
use up most of the receipts. In addition to the good effects of the 
transmission of intelligence, he thought that new post offices and 
post roads, especially cross-posts, were needed to facilitate the 
work of the revenue officers.! The rates of postage were too high, 
in his view, especially as they affected the more distant portions 
of the nation. ‘The extremes are entitled to a cheap and easy 
postage from the center of the country, to the place where Con- 
gress is sitting,” was his judgment. On this basis a postage rate 
of 33/90 of a dollar on letters from Savannah to New York was 
prohibitive, and he urged that it be reduced to about 16 cents. 

Pickering, who followed Osgood in the office of Postmaster 
General, had views like those of his predecessor. In 1793 he 
wrote, 


Our fellow citizens in the remote parts of the Union seem entitled to some 
indulgence. Their great distances from the seat of government and from 
principal commercial towns subject them to peculiar difficulties in their cor- 
respondence. They have also few or no printing presses among them, hence 
without the aid of the public post roads they will not only be embarrassed 
in their correspondence but remain destitute of every necessary infcrmation.® 


Particularly he urged that all possible means be employed to 
promote the circulation of ‘‘useful information concerning the 
great interests of the Union.” 4 

Western leaders also felt the importance to their section of the 
speedy extension of postal facilities. Rufus Putnam, Surveyor 
General at Marietta, wrote to Pickering in 1794 regarding the 
post which had been established from Wheeling to Limestone, 
Ky., by way of the Ohio River, After speaking of the frequency 
of Indian attacks on the mail boats, he said: 

I hope nothing I have said or any other circumstances will operate any 
discouragement sufficient to prevent the sending of a mail by this route, for 
if it is considered in a political light only, the information by this means 
obtained as to the measures of the government on the one hand, and the 
state of the people on the other, by newspapers, by corrispondence between 
frinds [sic], and other communications to these remote parts of the American 


Empire may be of infinite consequence to the Government. Nothing can be 
more fatal to a Republican Government than ignorance among its citizens 


14.S.P., P.O., 4-6. 3 Lbk, Book C, 57, 58. 
2 Ibid. * Tbid., 58. 
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and they will be made the easy dupes of designing men, instead of supporting 
the laws, the reason and policy of which they are ignorant, they will flock in 
thousands after a demagogue who sets up [to] oppose every measure of gov- 
ernment which he is able to persuade them is not for there interest: in such 
circumstances the well disposed are born down and carryed away with the 
flood. They [are] incapable of opposing for want of information that those 
within the circle of political information are possessed of. In this point of 
view I was exceedingly pleased with the sending of mail by this route and 
hope the expence will not prevent its continuance, althoe it should rise con- 
siderably beyond what was at first contemplated. 


The policy in colonial times had been to make a profit out of 
the postal business. This entailed careful management and the 
avoidance of those routes which did not pay for themselves. By 
1796 this had been given up, in part at least, as is seen in a letter 
from Postmaster General Habersham to Thatcher, Chairman of 
the Committee of the House of Representatives on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


The unproductive routes in distant parts of the Union [he said] are not 
noted, as those who are remotely situated appear to have a just claim to that 
liberal establishment of post roads which has been extended in every direc- 
tion through this great and flourishing country. It has been a very wise policy 
to open this useful source of information to the settlers of a new country and 
the expense will not be considered when the object is so important.? 


Though the post to Pittsburgh had been the only mail route to 
the West in 1790, Congress quickly established others. In 1792 
post roads were provided in central New York, as well as in the 
Lake Champlain and Vermont regions. Western Connecticut, 
central Pennsylvania, and interior Virginia gained service, while 
a post was provided from Richmond by way of Staunton in the 
western part of Virginia, and thence down the mountain valleys 
through the Cumberland Gap to Danville in the interior of Ken- 
tucky.*? By the same act rates of postage were fixed, varying ac- 
cording to distance, from six to twenty-five cents for a single 
letter. 

Beyond Pittsburgh the mail service was extended to Wheeling 
in 1794; thus it became possible to make use of the great water- 
way of the Ohio River. A voluminous correspondence, preserved 


1 Memoirs of Rufus Putnam, 394. 
2 Lbk, Book E, 13; Habersham to Thatcher, Feb. 10, 1796. 


3 Annals, ili, 1334 ff. 
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in the letter-books of the Postmaster General at Washington, 
serves to show the pains that were taken to open up this important 
route to the West. The earliest letter, from Postmaster General 
Pickering to Isaac Craig at Pittsburgh, dated April 26, 1794, 
mentioned the establishment of boats with three men each, to 
carry mail but no passengers. He proposed that the mail should 
go by the river during nine months of the year and by the Wilder- 
ness Road to Kentucky from the middle of December to the 
middle of March.! In a series of letters from Pickering to Craig, 
and also to General Rufus Putnam, at Marietta, we see the de- 
velopment of this plan.2 Some time in June or July, 1794, the 
route was actually put into operation. A fleet of boats had been 
built, as Pickering wrote to Putnam, “‘formed in the best possible 
manner for ease and expedition in pushing up the stream.” ? 
These were manned by crews of five men each and made the trip 
in about five days, unless hindered by storms or ice in the river. 
From Limestone, a new road on the south side of the river 
allowed the extension of the service to the mouth of the Licking 
River, opposite the present Cincinnati area. At the time this 
route was projected, it was planned to give up the older road by 
way of the Wilderness. But the dangers and uncertainties of 
river transportation made it advisable to go back to the old road 
after some years of experience.’ 

The Ohio River boats called at Marietta, Gallipolis, and other 
settlements as fast as they grew up. Service by them was very 
slow and various expedients were tiied to better it. In 1795 the 
run of the southern boat was cut off at Preston, Ky., a town on the 
south side of the river below the mouth of the Kentucky River. 
The mails were sent from thence by river to Limestone and Fort 
Washington.® 

In 1797 a further extension of post roads throughout this coun- 
try was made by the use of Zane’s Trace, then hardly more than 
a blazed trail, across the southeastern Ohio country. Rufus 

1 Lbk, Book C, 1793-1794, 252, 253. 2 Ibid., 277, 287, 288, 316. 

8 Pickering to Putnam, zbid., 288. , 

* Burral to Barbee, ibid., Book D, 8; Habersham to Putnam, ibid., Book I, 42. 


° Pickering to Putnam, ibid., Book A, 81-83; Pickering to Mitchell, ibid., Book 
D, 70, 71. 
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Putnam wrote to Habersham regarding this route, that it offered 
the best line for the mail through this district and beyond to 
Vincennes and Kaskaskia. Where the road crossed the Hocking 
River, he said, was the best center for cross posts, being 100 miles 
from Limestone, 115 from Cincinnati, 110 from Fort Hamilton, 
and 125 from Greenville. In addition this afforded the best way 
to St. Mary’s Creek and Fort Wayne.! Meanwhile the postal 
service in the Kentucky area was being rapidly developed. May 
24, 1794, Pickering wrote to Mitchell, the Postmaster at Lime- 
stone, and mentioned routes from Limestone to Bourbon, Lexing- 
ton, Frankfort, and from Harrodsburg to Danville, from thence 
by way of Georgetown to Louisville. He desired Mitchell to make 
provision for a rider through the Wilderness to Danville, and from 
Danville to Fort Washington. A weekly service was contemplated 
between these villages and $2.50 per mile was to be paid to the 
riders.? 

Meanwhile the road was winning out over the river because of 
the greater regularity of transport by this route. Pickering wrote 
to Mitchell Jan. 2, 1795, ‘‘The great want of regularity and expe- 
dition in the conveyance of the mail by the Ohio defeats the ob- 
ject of its establishment, but at the same time is very expensive.”’ ® 

Later in the same year a letter to Arthur Campbell says: 

It gives me pleasure to hear that a new road is lately opened by which a 
mail can be carried with more safety and expedition from Abingdon through 
the State of Kentucky to Fort Washington than by the present route. From 
your representation as well as my own observation I am persuaded that the 
route on the new road from Abingdon will be shorter, safer and less expensive 
than that down the Ohio, which are three good reasons for making an altera- 
tion.4 
In 1797 Habersham complained to Jacob Read, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, that the 
mails by the Ohio River were very irregular. The journey took 
five or six weeks under the best conditions and in the fall and 
winter was practically impossible. He strongly urged a return to 

1 Putnam to Habersham, Puinam’s Memoirs, 416. 

2 Pickering to Mitchell, Lbk, Book C, 286, 287; Pickering to Barbee, zbid., 318. 


3 Pickering to Mitchell, zbzd., Book D, 70. 
4 Habersham to Campbell, ibid., 379. Cf. Same to Same, 487. 
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the Wilderness route, in order that the Kentucky people might 
have their mail service regularly.’ 

In 1708 it was decided to discontinue the river mail service | bilto- 
gether, and to carry the mails overland between Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling. Three horses, one kept at Pittsburgh, one at Zane’s 
(Zanesville), and one at Wheeling, were supposed to give a weekly 
service from Pittsburgh by the way of Cannonsburg, Washington, 
West Liberty, and Wheeling, to Zane’s at the mouth of the Lick- 
ing Creek on the Muskingum River. Leaving Pittsburgh on 
Friday at two in the afternoon, the mail would arrive at Zane’s 
the next Monday at eight in the evening. Leaving there on 
Tuesday at seven in the morning, it would arrive at Pittsburgh 
on the return trip at 10 o’clock Friday morning.” At this date 
the schedule time of the mails from Philadelphia, the national 
capital, to Danville, Ky., was 17 days.’ From Philadelphia to 
Lexington, Ky., the time was supposed to be 19 days, though 
it often took much longer, up to 31 days, on account of bad 
roads and bad connections. This route lay through Staunton, 
Abingdon, Norfolk, and Danville, to Lexington. In 1799, the 
mails to the Ohio country were running to the satisfaction of the 
postal authorities. Habersham wrote to Edward Tiffin, Post- 
master at Chillicothe: “I am glad that the mail is now regularly 
conveyed on Zane’s Road agreeably to my schedule, that the 
present state of the road will admit of travelling during the sum- 
mer season with the expedition I have contemplated.” 5 

The Kentucky area was further served by a road from Mays- 
ville (Limestone), to Lexington, which joined a road from Wheel- 
ing.’ This passed through Marietta, Belpré, and Gallipolis, to the 
mouth of the Scioto, and gave added service to the district, 
rapidly becoming settled, which up to this time had been depend- 
ent on Marietta for distribution of its mails.’ By 1799 the total 
length of the post roads in the country was over 16,000 miles, as 


' Habersham to Read, Lbk, Book F, 145. 

» Habersham to McKinley, ibid., Book G, 485-487. 

UO Thapte hs acs), 

* Ibid., Book H, 204, 242, 270, 28r. 

5° Habersham to Tiffin, ibid., Book I, 168, 169. 

6 Gephart, 49. ™ Memoirs of Rufus Putnam, 430, 431. 
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compared with less than 1,700 miles in 1790.1 _In many regions 
the roads were poor, and in stormy weather this threw the mails 
off their regular schedule, but in general the service was satisfac- 
tory, even in the less settled portions of the nation.2 A report 
made to the House of Representatives in 1796 said that the mail 
service had considerably increased and was then very satisfactory. 
What few complaints remained came from the South, where bad 
roads and freshets in winter and spring upset the service some- 
what.’ 

Tennessee got its first postal service in 1794, when a route was 
established from Abingdon to Knoxville. From a letter of the 
_ Postmaster General to Governor Blount, we find that the De- 
partment offered $2.50 a mile for service once in two weeks and 
expected an average speed of about 35 milesa day. George Roul- 
stone, who was appointed Postmaster at Knoxville, was a news- 
paper printer, and this occasioned uneasiness in some quarters. 
Pickering wrote to Governor Blount: 

It is true divers postmasters are printers of newspapers but there are 
objections to new appointments of the kind, where other persons suitably 
qualified and willing to serve can be found. One of the objections has arisen 
since newspapers sent in the mail have been subject to postage, in which 
consequently the printer is so directly interested. Another is, when another 
printer lives in the same place or beyond the first, the latter is under a temp- 


tation to interrupt the intelligence destined for the former, in order to create 
a superiority of value and consequently an increased circulation to his own.® 


Notwithstanding these objections, however, Roulstone continued 
to serve and does not seem to have been an objectionable person 
to the Post Office. He employed a private rider, chiefly to carry 
his newspaper, the ‘‘Gazette.” In addition to this, travelers often 
carried letters, and these, as we are told, were always opened and 
read everywhere the traveler stopped. Writers of that day, how- 
ever, tell us that the people were always faithful about forwarding 
letters which came into their hands, and also were in the habit of 
forwarding public letters by means of volunteer expresses.® 
Thus up to 1800 most of the efforts of the Department were 
ADAM Si baer, t 7-2 ks 4 Lbk, Book C, 300, 3or. 


2 Ibid., 16. 5 [bid., 411. 
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centered on finding the best way over the mountain barrier into 
the interior country. The chief routes in use were those by way of 
Wheeling and Zane’s Trace into Ohio, and by the Wilderness 
Road to Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn. The post roads estab- 
lished by Congress in that year (1800) did much toward linking 
up the service in the western region, both in the old and the newer 
states. Chief among those routes in the newer regions were those 
which connected Knoxville and Nashville with Natchez, and 
those which completed the network connecting up Frankfort, 
Danville, and Louisville, as well as affording communications 
with Tennessee by way of Orr’s Tavern, with Cincinnati and 
Vincennes, on the Wabash. From Washington, Ky., a road was 
established to Manchester and Chillicothe, in Ohio." 

In western New York also the expansion of mail routes went on 
steadily. By 1793 the mails had reached Utica, and in the next 
year proposals were sought by the Department for carrying the 
mails once a week from Albany to Whitestown, by Schenectady, 
Johnstown, Canajoharie, and Whitestown; and from Canajoharie 
through Cherry Valley to Cooperstown; also for a service once in 
two weeks from Whitestown to Canandaigua.” 

Three years later a post route was established from Canandai- 
gua to Niagara, serving also the towns of Avon, LeRoy, Batavia, 
Lockport, and Tonawanda.* Service over this route was not 
rapid, on account of bad roads; for we find that even as late as 
1814 the journey from Canandaigua to Buffalo required three and 
a half days in winter because of very deep snow.‘ 

The Government was desirous of extending postal service still 
further to the West. In 1799 Postmaster General Habersham 
suggested to a Congressional committee that a route ought to be 
established from Louisville to Kaskaskia by way of Vincennes, 
chiefly for the sake of public dispatches. He suggested a service 
monthly. He also recommended a mail to the Mississippi terri- 
tory, for the accommodation of Government messages, saying, 
“Nashville or Knoxville, I suppose, would be the readiest offices 

1 The Post Road Act of 1800 is to be found in Annals, x, 1479 ff. 


2 Publication of the Buffalo Historical Society, iv, 309. 
3 [bid., 310. 4 Lbk, Book C, 14. 
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for that purpose.” ! In accordance with these suggestions a route 
was established from Louisville to Vincennes once a week and 
from Vincennes to Cahokia once in two weeks? 

After 1800 mail service in the Northwest was rapidly extended. 
In 1801 Habersham reported to Congress recommending a route 
from Pittsburgh to Georgetown, Canfield, and Warren in the © 
Northwest Territory. Georgetown and Canfield were towns in the 
Seven Ranges, a district then pretty well settled, while Warren 
was a county town of the Connecticut Western Reserve. The 
Postmaster General also advocated a direct line from Washington 
_ to Marietta or Gallipolis, to increase the speed of mail trans- 
portation to this district. Between Vincennes and Kaskaskia, 
he reported, the country was becoming rapidly settled, and the 
mails were now carried under a private contract. Though ex- 
tremely desirable, it was not yet believed possible to establish a 
post route from Pittsburgh to Detroit. The distance was great, 
the inhabitants few, the route must pass through a wilderness. 
There was only a footpath with Indian marks, and no accommo- 
dations whatever for post riders were to be found on the long 
trail. Nevertheless, in 1802 the Department advertised for pro- 
posals for carrying the mails from Chillicothe to Detroit.’ In 
1803 Postmaster General Granger recommended that the line 
from Cincinnati to Detroit be dropped and that a route from 
Warren through Cleveland should be substituted. This new 
route, he pointed out, was shorter and would, besides, serve a 
more populous territory. The experiment was first tried of send- 
ing the mails from Cleveland to Detroit by water; but this had to 
be given up on account of the storms which made Lake Erie fre- 
quently impassable. In 1805 Granger reported to President 
Jefferson that he had provided ‘‘two faithful, enterprising hardy 
young woodsmen” to take the mails from Cuyahoga (Cleveland), 
to Detroit.’ He strongly urged the construction of a post road 
around the southern end of Lake Erie, which would afford sure 
communication between Cleveland and Detroit. Detroit was 

1 Lbk, Book H, 177, 178. 4 Tbid., 264. 5 Ibid., Book L, 368. 


2 Tbid., Book K, 502, 503. 6 [bid., Book M, 8. 
3 Tbid., 263. ™ Ibid., Book N, 95, 305. 
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served also at this time with a weekly post from St. Louis.’ The 
main post road from Washington to St. Louis, 975 miles in length, 
ran through Centerville, Winchester, Westernport, Clarksburg, 
Marietta, Frankfort, Vincennes, and Kaskaskia. Granger recom- 
mended that it should also be arranged so as to include Cincin- 
nati.” 

While the postal service was being extended to the West and 
Northwest, the South was by no means neglected. This part of 
the country had always lagged behind the other parts in the de- 
velopment of its roads and consequently of its mail service. We 
find many references in the letters of the Postmaster General to 
irregular service and delays and interruptions of the mails in the 
South. Especially important are the letters of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Pickering and Habersham to Hoomes and Sumpter, who were 
important contractors on parts of the main post road south of 
Petersburg.’ Prior to 1797 the mails had been carried on horse- 
back, but about that time we find that they were regularly carried 
in stages. Where the roads were bad, the increasing weight of the 
mails as the country became more thickly settled was a serious 
problem for the Post Office to cope with. As early as 1796 the 
mails to the West and Northwest were so heavy that an extra 
horse led by the rider had to be provided.* In November, 1796, 
the Postmaster General wrote: ‘‘The western mail at this City 
[Philadelphia] weighs 120 pounds and is too heavy to be carried 
on one horse.” * Frequently the Department was obliged to send 
inspectors through the South to better the service.’ 

When it was proposed in 1803 to extend the stage service 
beyond Petersburg in public conveyances, Postmaster General 
Granger reported that the Department had not been able to buy 
in the existing contracts or to make satisfactory terms for the 
transmission of mails by stages under the law. He had fixed up 
the line, however, as far as Augusta. He said: 


The increase of our population, agricultural and commercial, and the con- 
sequent increase of intercourse between our citizens and the travelers to and 


1 Lbk, Book N, 305. 2 Tbid. 5 Ibid., Book E, 280. 
3 Tbid., Book D, 393. © [hid., 412. 
4 Tbid., Book F, 186. 7 Tbid., Book L, 450, 453. 
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from the different states and the distant parts of the same state; the superior 
security and regularity with which the mails are carried under cover and 
guarded by the travelers; the constantly increasing and enormous size of 
many of the mails on the great roads, owing principally to our extended and 
extending circulation of newspapers; the vast convenience furnished to the 
travelers and to the countries through which the public carriages pass; the 
immense saving effected by them, greatly diminishing the number of horses. 
wanted and the expense of feeding them, as well as the current expense of the 
travelers, all evidence the propriety of giving every reasonable encourage- 
ment to those who will adventure in establishing and supporting regular 
lines of public carriages.1 


A post office had been established at Memphis in the Mississippi 
territory in 1800, and in 1801 the Indian agent in the Chickasaw 
Nation was informed by Postmaster General Habersham that a 
Deputy Postmaster had been appointed for the Chickasaw coun- 
try, and that mails would be established between Nashville and 
Natchez. The schedule called for the rider to leave Nashville 
Sundays at nine in the morning, and to arrive at McIntosh’s 
Station in the Chickasaw country the next Friday at eight 
o’clock; to leave there Sunday morning at five and arrive at 
Natchez the following Saturday at two o’clock in the afternoon;. 
making the distance of 500 miles in about 13 days.” In the same: 
year Habersham sought the aid of the War Department in putting 
this route into operation.? On the 4th of March he wrote to Dear- 
born, the Secretary of War, asking for soldiers to be used on the 
road to clear up swamps, and so on. He suggested that block- 
houses be built at Hoolkey’s Creek, half-way between Nashville 
and Natchez, where the riders could keep a spare horse, and also 
at the ferry over the Tennessee River by the mouth of the Occa- 
choppe Creek. In 1801 the mails were put into fairly regular 
operation once in two weeks from Nashville to Natchez and from 
Natchez to Loftus Heights, on the boundary of Spanish territory.‘ 
Habersham wrote to an inhabitant of Natchez: 

It is the object of the Government to extend the advantages of this useful! 
institution to the most distant portions of the Union and it will be my en-- 


deavor to make it answer the great end of the establishment so far as it. 
depends on me.® 


1 Lbk, Book M, 320, 321. 4 Ibid., 312-313, 402. 
2 Ibid., Book K, 467, 468. 5 Ibid., 403. 
3 Ibid., 300, 301. 
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In 1803 the Nashville-Natchez route was given service once a 
week,! 

After the acquisition of Louisiana a new problem presented it- 
self. The vast territory thus acquired had to be joined not only 
to the seat of Government but to the important commercial 
towns of the East. It was separated from the older portions of 
the country by a wilderness of trackless forest. Part of the coun- 
try was inhabited by Indians. Congress quickly set to work to 
provide communication with the new district. In 1804 post roads 
were established in the Louisiana country, from Fort Massac to 
Cape Girardeau, in Louisiana, and thence to New Madrid. Also 
from Cape Girardeau by St. Genevieve to Kaskaskia, and thence 
by way of Cahokia to St. Louis. From Natchez by way of the 
Tombigbee Settlement to New Orleans another road was provided. 
In 1805 further post roads were authorized in the Mississippi 
and Louisiana regions, and a new route from Washington to 
New Orleans by way of Athens, Ga., was proposed.? The first 
route used between the East and New Orleans was by way of 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Natchez. In December, 1803, the 
House of Representatives appointed a committee to try and find 
some shorter way; and as a result the experiment was tried of 
sending the mails by way of Tuckaubachee Settlement and the 
Tombigbee Settlement;* but this was shortly abandoned as being 
too dangerous, and the route was changed so as to pass through 
the Cherokee country, from Knoxville to the Tombigbee region.‘ 
To this end treaties were made with the Indian tribes inhabiting 
this part of the country. In October, 1805, a treaty was made 
with the Cherokee Nation, by the fourth article of which the 
Indians granted two roads through their country: the first from 
Stone’s River to the Georgia Road at the southern frontier of the 
Cherokee Nation; the second from Franklin, on Big Harpath, 
into Tennessee and Mussels Shoals, then following the nearest and 
best way to the settlements on the Tombigbee.’ By a second 
treaty negotiated a few days later, the Cherokees granted the free 
and unmolested use of a mail route from Tellico to the Tombigbee, 


1 Lbk, Book M, 7. Se A Satiee ies Oe 2S. 5 Stat., vii, 93. 
2 Stat., ii, 337, 338. 4 [bid., 30. 
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in return for which the United States was to pay $1600 and some 
land concessions.’ In the same year a treaty was made with the 
Creek Indians by which they granted a horse-path for the mails 
from Okmulgee to the Mobile River. They agreed to clear the 
same and to lay logs over the broad creeks. The Creek chiefs 
were to keep boats at the rivers and also were to provide places of 
entertainment for men and horses.” 

In 1803 the Postmaster General recommended that the route 
used be through the back parts of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, to Jackson Court House in Georgia, and thence by a 
road to be purchased from the Indians, direct to New Orleans, 
with a cross road to Natchez and the Tombigbee Settlement. 
This he calculated would save 500 miles over the existing route 
through Tennessee and would greatly accommodate certain por- 
tions of South Carolina and Georgia.’ 

In 1804 a survey was made for the Government by Isaac Briggs, 
Surveyor General at Natchez. He reported in favor of a line from 
Fredericksburg, Cartersville, and Danville, Va., to Salisbury, 
N. C., and Athens, Ga. Thence the route was to pass to New 
Orleans by way of Point Comfort, the southern projection of the 
Tallapoosa River and the Mobile River, below the junction of the 
Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers. The distance by this way he 
calculated at 979 miles, against 1182 miles by way of Natchez, 
and 1452 by way of Nashville. Reports of the Postmaster 
General dated 1805 and 1806 concerning the post route to New 
Orleans give us some notion of what the post rider of those days 
had to encounter. Much of the road is set down as being ‘‘ wilder- 
ness,” “not cleared,” “obstructed by fallen trees,” or as swampy, 
overflowed land in time of freshets. Many streams are marked as 
not being invariably fordable, some as needing to have a log 
thrown across from bank to bank. The purpose of this log was 
that the mail carrier might himself pass dry with the mail while 
his horse swam on the lower side of the log. Granger recom- 
mended that a path through the woods should be cleared to a 
width of not more than four feet, for he said it had been found that 


1 Stat., vii, 95. 3 Lbk, Book M, 332, 333. 
2 Tbid., 96. ATA UE Ea Onn agitate 
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to clear to a great width encouraged a heavy growth of under- 
brush. | . 

In 1805 Postmaster General \Granger reported to Jefferson that 
the Spanish Government had \agreed to let the United States 
mails pass through the territory claimed by Spain.? Notwith- 
standing this assurance, the Post ‘Office authorities felt some un- 
easiness about the mails through West Florida to New Orleans, 
and sought eagerly for some other route. Granger wrote to Lieu- 
tenant Pratt at Fort Stoddert, bidding him explore a new route 
to New Orleans. He desired to have the mails moved at a speed 
of 120 miles a day, and suggested that horses might be stationed 
30 miles apart. About the same time he wrote to Toulmin at 
Fort St. Stephen, that the attitude of Spain gave some cause for 
uneasiness for fear that the mails would not be allowed to pass 
through West Florida to New Orleans. Toulmin was therefore 
ordered to lay out a post road, a horse-path from four to six feet 
wide from Fort Stoddert to Pinckneyville on the Mississippi 
River, placing trees over the streams where necessary, and to 
make contracts for the carrying of the mail on this route as soon 
as possible. A weekly service was desired, with all possible speed.* 
In July, 1806, Granger again wrote to Toulmin directing him to 
survey a road from Fort Stoddert to the Passacagoula River, 
thence to Pearl River, and Lake Pontchartrain, seeking the most 
direct route, and then to make a minute report upon the topog- 
raphy of the country. Under the same date he wrote to Gaines, 
postmaster at Fort Stoddert, that the mails by water to New 
Orleans were safe, though the route through West Florida would 
not be given up.® At the same time a letter to Benjamin Hawkins, 
Agent for Indian affairs, directed him to pick out a good site for 
a road, crooked or straight, from Coweta to Fort Stoddert. The 
schedule which the Department desired to put into operation 
called for a run of 17 days from Washington to New Orleans; 
7 from Washington to Coweta, and 10 from that point to New 
Orleans. A letter to Cenas at New Orleans said: “ Improvements 


1 Lbk, Book N, 305, 479, 480. 4 Ibid., Book O, 18-20. 


2 Tbid., 306. 5 Tbid., 52-54. 
3 [bid., 387. 
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promise to reduce the time from oe to New Orleans, to 
13 days, 7 hours.’’! 

Under the repeated urgings of President Jefferson, who natu- 
rally was himself deeply interested in the post route to the New 
Orleans country, Granger succeeded in expediting the service con- 
siderably. A new contractor was found to replace the old one be- 
tween Coweta and Fort Stoddert. Hawkins himself, who seems 
to have been old and sometimes sickly, was replaced by one Darl- 
ing, as Agent of the Post Office in the Indian country. Granger 
wrote to Darling: “In the selection of riders you must always take 
persons of integrity, sound health, firmness, perseverence and 
high ambition, pride of character. Among these a preference is 
due to young men, the less their size the better.”’ 2 The riders were 
to be furnished with lights to enable them to travel at night, for 
darkness was not to be received as an excuse for delay of mails. 
““The mail is not to stop except five minutes once in ten miles to 
breathe the horse and twenty minutes for breakfast and supper 
and thirty minutes for dinner,” said an order of the Postmaster 
General. In 1814 the mail was being conveyed from Nashville 
via Franklin, Columbia, McIntoshville, Grindstone Fort, Port 
Gibbon, Trimble’s, Greenville, Huntstown, Union, Natchez, Fort 
Adams, Pinckneyville, Webb, St. Francisville, Baton Rouge, 
Blandchardville, and Butlers, to New Orleans.* 

During the wars with England and with the Creeks, the New 
Orleans route was interrupted, but upon the restoration of peace 
it was reéstablished, better than before.‘ Still there were constant 
and annoying delays in these mails, and the Government sent out 
special agents, whose report was quite uniformly that high waters 
still hindered the mails by way of Pearl River, and also through 
the Indian country by way of Huntersville, Ala.° In 1819 steam- 
boats were introduced on the Mississippi River, and a proposal 
was made to carry the mails from Louisville, Ky., to New Orleans, 

1 Lbk, Book O, 55, 56. 

2 Thid., 86, 276, 277. See letters of Jefferson to Granger 18th July and oth 
August 1806, in Granger Papers. 

3 Post Office Department, Route Register, 1814-1817. 

4 Lbk, Book S, 335; Book T, 181, 182, 190-192. 

5 Tbid., Book X, 1817-1819; 127. 
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in six days, and to make the reverse trip in fifteen days. The 
existing schedule called for a service three times a week, fourteen 
days each way.' 

By 1822 stage coaches carried the mail from Washington to 
Nashville in eleven days. They made a speed of five or six miles 
per hour in the day-time, depending upon the state of the roads, 
and three and a half miles per hour by night.’ 

In 1824 it was reported that the road was uniformly bad with 
the exception of that part of it which passed through the Indian 
country. Congress had within a few years spent considerable 
money putting this part of the sod into good condition, but as 
for the rest, the inhabitants were too few to be able to afford to 
spend money to keep it up./ At this time the mail was carried 
from Washington to New Orleans through Abingdon, Knoxville, 
Columbia, and Natchez, in 24 to 25 days. Another route went 
by the capitals of the Southern States and thence by way of 
Montgomery and Mobile, from which point it was carried by 
steamer for 170 miles to New Orleans. This route was consider- 
ably shorter than that by way of Abingdon and Knoxville, and 
the Department calculated that it could be negotiated in 19 days 
if the necessary bridges were provided. Though the steamboat 
service was somewhat upset by high winds, and by shoals in the 
Pass Au Heron, Postmaster General McLean estimated that a 
good turnpike road would allow service in 11 days, but would cost 
the Government $50,000 a year for three weekly trips, as the other 
roads could not be given up.‘ In 1829 Postmaster General Barry 
reported that the next year would see in operation a service three 
times a week, by way of Augusta, Ga., Montgomery, and Mobile. 
The whole trip was to be accomplished in two weeks.® 

The other important problem in the South concerned the mails 
in Florida. After 1810 the West Florida district was served from 
Pinckneyville.* In 1822 routes in Florida were established for the 
first time. A route from New Orleans to Pensacola was made. 
Another route provided at this time went from Pensacola to St. 

1 Lbk, Book X, 363. 2 Tbid., Book A, 1821-1823, 344. 
% McLean to Moore; Letters to Congress, 1823-1827, 118. 


* Lbk, Book T, 1827-1828, 24, 25, 395. 
DAL Sale One te: 6 Lbk, Book Q, 218. 
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Marks, thence from Vollusia and Dexter on the St. Johns River, 
thence down the river to Picolatta, and from that point to St. 
Augustine. There was also a route from Pensacola to Fort Haw- 
kins in Alabama.! But, though a route was established by this 
time between St. Augustine and Pensacola, it could not be put 
into operation then, because there were no roads between the two 
places except Indian paths, joining various settlements. A great 
and impassable wilderness with much swampy land intervened. 
We learn from letters of the Postmaster General that in 1825 a 
line had been established from Hartford, Ga., to Montgomery, 
Ala.; that a mail to Tallahassee once a month was projected to 
meet this road at Pindarville, in Dooley County.’ The service 
over this route was, on the whole, very unsatisfactory. We find 
from McLean’s letters that the contractors were very careless 
in handling the mail. Portmanteaus were carried unlocked and 
irresponsible riders were employed. Letters were allowed to ac- 
cumulate at Pindarville for want of means of transportation. 
Sometimes it took letters three months, or more, to go from 
Washington to Florida, because of delays at Pindarville or Pensa- 
cola. The War Department, eager to establish communication 
with the forces of this region, had projected a line of expresses 
from Pensacola to Tampa Bay.* 

The beginnings of the postal service in the Northwest have al- 
ready been mentioned. After 1805 the development was rapid, 
as settlement expanded into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. 
In 1805 Chicago was connected with Fort Wayne, then the near- 
est post office, by means of soldiers, who went on foot between the 
two places once a month.’ In 1807 mails left Cleveland for De- 
troit every Friday at 6 A.M., and reached the latter place the next 
Wednesday afternoon.’ In the same year a Cincinnati newspaper 
gave the following list of mail routes in that state: 7 

1. From Chillicothe by Franklintown to Washington, once in 
two weeks. 


1 Stat., iii, 70. 4 Ibid., 1825, 340, 416. 
2 Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 98, 99. 5 Bogess, Settlement of Illinois, 131. 
3 Tbid., Book G, 1825, 196, 343. 6 Lbk, Book O, 465. 


7 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 2, 1807. Quoted in Gephart, 54. 
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2. From Chillicothe by Brown’s Cross Roads, Williamsburg, 
Columbia, to Cincinnati, once a week. 

3. Cincinnati to Hamilton, Franklin, Dayton, Stanton, 
Springfield. From Xenia and Lebanon to Cincinnati again, once 
a week. 

4. From Chillicothe, by Wheeling, Lawrenceburg, and Boone 
Court House to Frankfort, Ky., once a week. 

In 1814 the mails went three times a week from Albany to 
Buffalo, and once a week to Erie, Youngstown, and Detroit. The 
service in this region extended somewhat more slowly than else- 
where because of the extreme badness of the roads. The famous 
“Black Swamp” was long a formidable obstacle to travel. The 
road from Buffalo to Cleveland and thence to Detroit was said to 
be one of the worst in the land, being impassable in any kind of 
bad weather. 

In 1814 the schedule time for mails from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
by way of Erie, was 6 days, 21 hours, but it must usually have 
taken much longer to make the journey.” The mail from Cleve- 
land to Detroit was supposed to go by way of Sandusky and Fort 
Meigs once a week. In 1823 post offices were established at 
Chicago, Green Bay, and Michilimackimac. The route to Chicago 
was by way of Fort Wayne, and that to Michilimackimac was by 
way of Detroit. Communication between Detroit and Chicago 
was very slow and unreliable.’ 

The roads in Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana must have been atro- 
cious. Postmaster General McLean in 1825 used Ohio as an ex- 
ample of bad conditions well met by the contractor. He said that 
the mails in that state often weighed 1500 pounds, and that the 
contractor, in order to keep up his schedules, had to refuse to 
carry passengers. He had put four horses on a cart and trans- 
ported the mails rapidly in the worst weather. The mud was fre- 
quently so deep that the cart sank up to the axles. Contemporary 
newspapers give similar testimony. The “‘Ohio State Journal”’ of 
February 9, 1838, said: ‘‘Six horses were barely able to draw the 

1 Hulbert, i, 29, x, 146. 
? Post Office Department, Route Register, 1814-1817, 6, 14, 20. 
3 Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 10. 4 Ibid., Book G, 1825, 14. 
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two-wheeled vehicle 15 miles in three days.” !_ And the Cleveland 
“Gazette” for August 31, 1837, records that ‘The land mail be- 
tween this and Detroit crawls at a snail’s pace.” ? 

In spite of adverse conditions, the Post Office Department 
made every effort to extend and perfect its services. St. Louis had 
a weekly mail from the East after 1816, although the regularity 
was not all that might be desired. Mail still accumulated at im- 
portant points. Thus we read in the ‘‘Missouri Gazette” for 
January 31, 1820: ‘“‘It is reported that Mr. Lindsley, Agent for 
the Post Office Department, had to-day started four or five 
bushels of mail to St. Louis by special contract.” * But improved 
service was soon provided. In 1825 Ninian Edwards wrote to 
John McLean: “‘By the present arrangement mail from the east- 
ward is regularly received at St. Louis twice a week, to wit: every 
Wednesday by the Shawneetown route and every Sunday by the 
Vincennes route.” 4 Into western Missouri and Arkansas, as fast 
as settlement was extended, the post office pushed its lines. Some 
of these early routes were ‘“‘private post routes”; that is, the 
carrier transported the mail for the postage of the letters, not un- 
der contract for a stipulated sum. Arkansas had mails to Little 
Rock in 1821, and beyond that point in the next five or six years.°® 
By 1826, also, carriers took the mail once a month to the upper 
Mississippi valley, serving Prairie dy Chien, Rock Island, and 
Hannibal.® " 

From all this region there was much complaint of late mails and 
irregular service. In bad weather, according to the accounts of 
travelers, stage wagons or coaches had to be abandoned because 
of deep snow or mud, and heavy mail-bags were either left with 
the vehicle or dragged through the mud in canvas-covered crates 
or on sledges.’ With the growth of the country and the increase in 
the volume of mail, bags became heavier and more bulky. Some- 

1 Hulbert, x, 146. 2 Tbid. 

8 Quoted in Houck, History of Missouri, iii, 63. 

4 Edwards to McLean, Nov. 11, 1825; McL. P.., i, fol. 78. 

5 Lbk, Book Z, 1820-1821, 133; Book B, 1823-1824, 467; Book O, 1827, 155; 


Book P, 1827, 324. 
8 Tbid., Book G, 1825, 27; Book J, 1825-1826, 221. 
7 Cf. Hoffman, A Winter in the West, i, 224, 227, 258-259; Hulbert, xii, 103. 
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times stage drivers hard pressed for time, or driving a heavy load, 
would “‘forget’’ the mail-bags or leave them behind ‘‘for want of 
room in the coach.’”’! As a result, even important towns like Cin- 
cinnati were sometimes cut off from mail communication with the 
East for a considerable length of time. Travelers found much 
fault with the uncertainty and slowness of the service. They 
pointed out, often inaccurately, that a small added expenditure 
by the Government would secure the needed improvement of the 
roads and bridges, which would result in greatly facilitating the 
transmission of the mail.? 

The desire to promote the establishment of post roads was one 
of the chief ideas underlying the movement for internal improve- 
ments, and the power granted to Congress for this end was one of 
the main bases on which the exponents of such schemes rested 
their defence of the constitutionality of their proposals. Calhoun 
said in 1817 that Congress ought to ‘‘bind the public together 
with a perfect system of roads and canals.” ‘Let us conquer 
space,”’ said he; “‘it is thus that a citizen of the West will read the 
news of Boston still moist from the press. The mail and the press 
are the nerves of the body politic.” * Henry Clay also held this 
view and was an ardent advocate of internal improvement at 
Government expense.* 

In spite of the Constitutional scruples of Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson, several important projects were carried through by the 
Federal Government. Chief of these was of course the Cumber- 
land Road. This furnished a highway over which the mail stages 
traveled to Wheeling and beyond, across the state of Ohio. All 
through this period Congress was besieged with petitions from the 
inhabitants of many sections of the country, mostly from the 
West, requesting the expenditure of the nation’s funds on their 
roads. Several of these petitions relating to roads in Illinois and 
Indiana are preserved in the volume on the Post Office in the 
State Papers series.® 

1 Gephart, 94, 104. 2 Cuming, Tour, 196. 
% Calhoun’s Works, Cralle’s Edition, ii, 190. 


* Babcock, Rise of American Nationality, 252. 
5 A.S.P., P.O., 218 f. 
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A brief glance at the figures which show the growth of the 
postal service in the western states and territories, will enable us 
to round out our survey of the expansion of the service during this 
period. In 1815 the number of post offices and the length of post 
roads in each state and territory in the West and Southwest were 


as follows: ? 
Post offices Miles post roads 


indian ayRerci lorry, ya \ysiaisncls iecusies acai egies Coys haere als 16 609 
Atlin oiswlerracorypes are rice yet, aoe ak So ate aes i 9 _ 388 
INGEEUCK Var ener eel at een tae oe IC PIR aE eae 85 2158 
TEOUISIAN ah sreracur rane eh ceed eyepiece teers Vee 20 1206 
MISSISSIPpl Lerritory:. Ascii Aaron ee hei deat 26 I571 
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By way of comparison, the following figures, though not strictly 
comparable, are appended. These show the number of offices and 
the net produce, by states and territories, for the fiscal year 1827— 
1828:? 


Offices Net produce 
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By 1836 a great extension had taken place in the post routes. 
Stage lines served the eastern sea-board from Vermont and New 
Hampshire to Florida.’ In the interior the routes had spread like 
a great network, across’ the Mississippi and as far as the great 
plains. As early as 1825 the great western route, so called, 4536 


1A4.S.P.,P.O., 48. 

2 Ibid., 198-210. Net produce means gross receipts from postage less postmasters’ 
commissions. No attempt was made to apportion transportation costs among the 
various states. 

3 Hewett, American Traveler, 38, 39. 
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miles long, had been projected by Congress, stretching from 
Washington by way of the Cumberland Road to Wheeling, thence 
by Zanesville, Vincennes, St. Louis, and the River Platte to the 
Yellowstone. From there by Clark River and the Columbia 
River, it reached the shore of the Pacific Ocean.1. How much of 
this route was in operation at this time is hard to determine. At 
any rate, post roads were established in many parts of Wisconsin, 
and as far west as Dubuque, Iowa, in 1836.2 The expansion of 
postal service was following close on the heels of settlement. 


1 Hewett, American Traveler, 40. 2 Stat., v, 90 ff. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE POST OFFICE AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
1790-1829 


Enoucu has been said already to show the manner in which postal 
service was extended as the country was opened up. It may not, 
however, be out of place here to discuss, briefly, several important 
matters connected with the expansion of the post-office opera- 
tions. Attention should be called, first, to the principles on which 
the service was extended, the ideas which were in the minds of 
those charged with the development of this part of Government 
activity. 

The United States Post Office was, of course, an institution in- 
herited from colonial times, but its operations subsequent to 
1789 show some striking differences from its previous history. 
Until the adoption of the Articles of Confederation the aim had 
been to secure a small revenue from the office, or at least to make 
it self-supporting. When the new government was established 
under the Constitution, the leaders showed more of a desire to ex- 
tend the postal routes because of the service rendered by the 
mails in the general development of the country. Much stress 
was laid on the political advantages of such a course. Washing- 
ton’s opinion, indicated in the statement already quoted from his 
Message of 1791, is typical.' So is the reply of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Message of 1792: 

The operation of the law establishing the Post Office as it relates to the 
transmission of newspapers, will merit our particular inquiry and attention. 
The circulation of political intelligence through these vehicles is justly 
reckoned among the surest means of preventing the degeneracy of a free 


government, as well as of recommending every salutary public measure to 
the confidence and coéperation of all virtuous citizens.? 


Many letters of the Postmasters General in the early years of 
the Government express similar views. ‘‘There can be no doubt,” 


1 See ante, p. 68. 2 Richardson, i, 132. 
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wrote Habersham to Campbell in November, 1795, “that as the 
country becomes more settled and new roads are opened they (the 
mails) can be carried so as to afford a more general accommoda- 
tion to the citizens and Government, than under present regula- 
tion.” ! Writing of unproductive routes the same officer declared 
in 1796: ‘It is, however, a pleasing circumstance that some of the 
most remote post roads already pay their full proportion towards 
defraying the expenses of transporting the mails throughout the 
United States.”’? In spite of his desire to see the widest possible 
extension of the service, Habersham warned Congress to go slowly 
and not to take on any more unproductive routes. To Thatcher, 
Chairman of the House Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, he wrote: 

The surplus revenue of this Department will be sufficient at all times to 
extend the advantages of a post to distant parts of this Union where the aid 
of public roads will be a public benefit in all its respects of such magnitude 
as cannot escape the observation of every legislator; but to expend the reve- 
nue on unproductive post routes within the limits of the old settlements 
where such aid, from many favorable causes, is unnecessary, must defeat the 


extension of new routes as they become necessary, through this extensive 
country which is being rapidly settled in every direction.® 


It was in line with this policy that the service was extended so 
that Habersham wrote in 1801: “‘ Cross-roads are now established 
so extensively that there is scarcely a village, court house or public 
place of any consequence but is accommodated with the mail.” 4 

Postmaster General Granger’s report of 1810 expressed the 
same views. 


In the nature of our Government, it becomes a matter of the highest im- 
portance to furnish the citizens with full and correct information, and inde- 
pendent of political considerations, the interests of society will best be pro- 
moted, particularly in the interior, by extending to it the facilities of this 
office. Nor can the sea-board complain, as it puts a profit on all that the 
interior produces for exportation, or on all consumed in foreign countries... . 
The steady increase of postage received from the interior furnishes a reason- 
able ground to believe that, at a period not very distant, the revenue to be 
from thence derived will equal the expense of their route, except the great 
connecting lines which are essential to Government.® 


1 Lbk, Book E, 379. 4 Ibid., Book K, 343. 
2 Tbid., 13. STAT ONE ba Oat a2s 
> Ibid., Book F, 59. 
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In the first years of the new government Congress was too busy 
with other matters to spend much time on the Post Office. When- 
ever disagreements arose over the interpretation of the powers 
granted by the Constitution, temporary acts were passed, contin- 
uing the old arrangements made under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion.1 This was done in 1790 and 1791, so that it was not until 
1792 that a serious attempt was made to revise the postal laws 
and give the establishment a permanent organization. Even then 
the term of the act was limited to two years, but provisions were 
made for all matters concerned with the working of the depart- 
ment. With regard to mail transportation, many post roads were 
named, and in addition it was provided that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral might enter into contracts for the carriage of the mails for 
periods not to exceed eight years.? One further new feature was 
introduced, important both for the extension of the service and 
for the principle it contained. For the purpose of extending the 
postal service the Postmaster General was permitted ‘‘to author- 
ize the person or persons contracting to receive during the contin- 
uance of such contract according to the rate by this act estab- 
lished all the postage which shall arise on letters, newspapers and 
packages conveyed by any such post.”* In other words, the con- 
tractors on these new routes were to receive, instead of a specified 
sum yearly, all the postage produced by the mails carried over 
their routes. These were to be post roads, and marked the begin- 
ning of the system of so called ‘‘private post roads,” which has 
been so important in the development of our postal service. 

In 1794 the new Post Office Act established more post roads, 
and for the first time made specific provision for stage transporta- 
tion. Section two provided, 


That it shall be lawful for the Postmaster General to provide by contract 

/ for the carriage of mail on any road on which a stage wagon or other stage 

carriage shall be established, on condition that the expense thereof shall 
ot exceed the revenue arising.! 






Down to 1797 provision for post roads was included in the general 
Post Office acts; but after that date, as the establishment came to 


1 The debate on the law of 1790 is in Annals, i, 1641, 1676, 1677, 1680, 1686. 
2) Stat.3; 232005 3 Ibid. 4 [bid., 354. 
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a more permanent state, special post roads acts, passed at short 
intervals, took care of this part of the service, while the general 
organic laws were less frequently altered. 

A few provisions of the general act show the disposition of Con- 
gress to use every means of transportation at hand. In 1813 the 
Postmaster General was authorized to contract for mail service 
by steamboat if the same could be provided regularly throughout 
the year and not more expensively than service by road.’ How- 
ever, this did not entirely solve the problem. For it was found 
that steamboat captains, like packet-masters and stage drivers 
before them, were fond of carrying letters outside the mails. In 
1823 this was checked by declaring all waters over which steam- 
boats regularly plied to be post roads, thus extending to them the 
monopoly of the office and effectively stopping this abuse. 

Early in the history of the office it became evident that some 
check must be placed on the multiplication of unprofitable post 
roads. The first step in this direction was to require a report of 
these to Congress, for such action as it might see fit to take. But 
later it was provided that the Postmaster General might discon- 
tinue those routes which after two years failed to produce one half 
the cost of transportation upon them. In 1825 this permissive 
legislation was changed to a mandatory provision that the Post- 
master General should discontinue all post roads which after three 
years failed to produce one quarter of the expense of transporta- 
tion of the mails over them. Exception was made in two cases: 
first, where the road was a necessary part of a through route, and 
second, where it was necessary in order to reach a county seat.” 
This last provision was the result of a direction first given in the 
law of 1814, that the mails should be carried from the nearest post 
office to the court house of any county in any state or territory.’ 

The earliest method of mail transportation was, of course, the 
familiar rider on horseback. In 1790 he had been displaced on a 
few parts of the main post road, between Boston and Petersburg, 
Va., but he still held his own on the cross posts. As time went on, 
the riders disappeared from the more important routes but were 
always to be found in the newer parts of the country. It was they 


1 Stat., li, 805. 2 [bid., iv, 95. 3 [bid., iii, 132, 133. 
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who carried the mails through the almost trackless forests to New 
Orleans, and through the swamps of the Northwest. A letter of 
Postmaster General Pickering gives a good idea of their equip- 
ment. In 1794 he wrote to Gotlieb Shober, a prospective con- 
tractor in northern North Carolina and the adjacent parts of 
Virginia: 

Convenient saddle bags or portmanteaus will be wanted for the mails on 
these roads. On account of the size of the packets and rolls I suppose that 
portmanteaus will be best. How large they should be you can judge from 
your knowledge of the bulk of the mails of letters and newspapers which 
come from your own office, making allowance for the probable increase. The 
links of the chain must be large enough to admit the ring of the portmanteau 
lock such as is now used for the mail. Staples should be placed so near to- 
gether that a small hand cannot be thrust in between them. Perhaps a 


leathern strap may suffice in place of the chain, for if any person would cut 
the strap to get at the mail with equal ease he would open the portmanteau. 


_ Robberies of the mail were not infrequent, especially in the 
South, in spite of the fact that the penalty provided by law was 
death. The problem of keeping the mails dry was also trouble- 
some. Not only leather portmanteaus but bags of oiled linen and 
of deer-skin were tried by the Department in the endeavor to find 
the best method of preserving the mails.? The form of contract in 
use in 1826 prescribed that when the mail was carried on horse- 
back, ‘‘It shall be covered securely with oil cloth or bearskin 
against rain or snow, under a penalty of $20 for each time the 
mail is wet without such covering.” ® 

In many parts of the South negro slaves were used as riders, and 
according to all reports they were no less faithful than the whites. 
There was, nevertheless, a considerable feeling, which was espe- 
cially to be noted about 1802, that the practice was dangerous. 
Habersham had not found fault with the practice, but Granger 
early made it the subject of letters to various members of Con- 
gress. In an unofficial letter to Senator Jackson, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Post Office establishment, he asked him 
to take up the matter privately, since it was too delicate for a 
formal report. There were strong objections to the use of negroes, 
he said, especially since the more intelligent were used, and these 


1 Lbk, Book C, 297. 2 Tbid., Book T, 180. BU As Ley Ory 140; 
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might gain knowledge which would make them dangerous to the 
white people.! The suggestion thus made to Jackson seems to 
have borne fruit, for the Post Office law of 1802 forbade the use of 
any but a free white person as a mail carrier. 

As the mails became too heavy to be carried on a single horse, 
they were transported either by means of a pack horse, led by the 
rider, or in a sulky or two-wheeled mail cart. After this came the 
regular stage coach. The Department favored this form of service 
as it ensured safer transportation of letters; but there were several 
drawbacks to be removed. In the first place, stage owners were 
. obliged to make their profits out of the passenger fares, and as 
Pickering wrote in 1794, “‘The attention to passengers as the 
most lucrative part of the business will generally have a preference 
to the mails.” * Even on the route between New York and Phila- 
delphia, stage transportation, while safer than on horseback, was 
not so regular. The hours fixed by the Post Office Department for . 
the arrival and departure of the mails from important places were 
often inconvenient for travelers, and the mail stages consequently 
lost patrons. 

Nevertheless this form of service was rapidly extended as the 
following table will show: 


Years Weekly transportation Weekly transportation Total weekly 


of mails on horseback of mails in stages transportation 
of mails 
1703 Wea toe 7,762 miles 8,567 miles 16,329 miles 
THOT ast: 19,708 “ 14,902 “ 34,610 “ 
TSO Tne reta cian 34,380 “ 24,490 “ 58,870 “ 
ESO doe rene 374220 “ 3007215 67,400 “ 
TSO ewes 45,000 “ 40,520) 8 86,528 “ 


Much difficulty was experienced in getting regular service south 
of Petersburg, Va. The sparse population of this section promised 
little profit to the contractors, and it was difficult for the Depart- 
ment to carry out the orders of Congress directing that the mails 
be carried in stages over the whole of the main post road. This 
seemed to some a sufficient argument for government ownership 
and operation of this means of transportation. In May, 1799, a 
line of government-owned stages was actually put into operation 


1 Lbk, Book L, 257, 258. ® Pickering to Sigourney, ibid., Book C, 319. 
SAvSatkes, P\On0350; 
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between Philadelphia and Baltimore. Asked to report to the 
Senate in 1802 as to the result of this experiment, Postmaster 
General Granger said with his customary frankness that ‘an 
exact estimate of the profits cannot be ascertained.” He then 
gave ‘‘the balance of receipts and expenditures” for the period, 
which “constituted a charge against the office” of $22,470. There 
was ‘‘a balance in favor of the establishment” of $10,000, since 
the Government had ‘‘saved”’ $15,000, which would otherwise 
have been paid for the transportation of the mails on this route, 
and had besides come into possession of property in the shape of 
wagons, horses, and supplies to the value of $17,500. A more 
hopeful sign would seem to be the fact that for a year and a half 
prior to Granger’s report the fares of travelers had paid the ex- 
penses of the establishment. However, it should be remembered 
that this was an important and much used portion of the main 
post road. 

The proposal on which Granger’s advice was sought in 1802 
was for government ownership of stages on the whole route from 
Portland, Me., to Louisville, Ga., a distance of 1424 miles, as com- 
pared with the 103 miles on which the experiment had already 
been tried. Even the Postmaster General could not bring himself 
to favor the plan in its entirety, though he felt that, after one 
year’s time, that part of the establishment between Portland and 
Petersburg could be supported by the fares of passengers. His 
basis of calculation is instructive. ‘“‘Where we can count on four 
passengers one way and three back, daily,” he wrote, ‘‘daily 
mails can be run without expense to the Government.” ? He was 
sure of the increased security which would attend the mail trans- 
portation if stages were run over the whole distance, but the pros- 
pects of the southern end of the line were not encouraging. The 
expense would be about $98,000, of which $90,790 was to go for 
515 horses at $132 each and 60 carriages, with harness, at $377 
each. This rather heavy expenditure did not seem justifiable, 
even though the Government would save the $38,639 paid annu- 
ally for carrying the mail over this route.? Further investigation 
showed still more clearly the inexpediency of such an undertaking; 


1 Lbk, Book K, 259. SAS Ley bk) 20% 3 Lbk, Book K, 258-263. 
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for all the attempts of the Government and its agents in 1803 
failed to get proper bids for stage service in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and Granger told a Senate committee that the 
country would not support a stage line. He strongly urged the 
“sreat public utility” of stage service, suggesting that contracts 
be given for as long as seven years instead of the customary four, 
and that as much as fifty per cent increase be made over the rate 
of compensation given for transportation of the mails on horse- 
back. 

The mail stage of this period must have been a brilliant vehicle 
if we may judge from directions given by the Postmaster General 
in 1799 in regard to the painting of a mail coach. 

The body painted green, colors formed of Prussian blue and yellow ochre; 
carriage and wheels red lead mixed to approach vermillion as near as may be; 
octagon panel in the back, black; octagon blinds, green; elbow piece, or rail, 
front rail and back rail, red as above; on the doors, Roman capitals in patent 


yellow, ‘‘United States Mail Stage,’’ and over those words a spread eagle of 
a size and color to suit.1 


The mails were carried in locked bags provided by the Depart- 
ment, as the contracts for the service of this period all contained 
the provision that: 


When the said mail goes by a stage wagon it shall invariably be carried 
within the body of it; and that when it stops at night it shall be put in a se- 
cure place and there locked up. A penalty of one dollar a mile shall be in- 


curred for every mile this mail conveyed by stage shall be carried out of the 
body of it.? 


It was on account of such guaranties that Granger wrote to 
Senator Jackson in 1802: 


When transportation in mail coaches is provided, the passengers guard 
the carrier from attack and the public from the evils of the carrier’s dis- 
honesty. The transportation of the mail in stage coaches is considered of 


such importance as to justify an extra allowance of at least twenty per cent 
to aid an infant establishment.? 


Notwithstanding the penalties provided for failure to keep the 
mails under cover, there were constant complaints of this sort of 
thing, especially in the case of newspaper mails. Large bundles of 


1 Lbk, Book H, 301, 3092. 2.Cfrcontract, AS. Os n70. 
3 Lbk, Book K, 258-263. 
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papers insufficiently dried and not properly protected by their 
wrappers were often damaged by being carried under the feet of 
drivers. From the beginning the Department endeavored to cor- 
rect this abuse.’ Even as late as 1835 the newspaper mails were 
neglected and often left behind. We read that the passengers on 
one stage made up a purse of fifty dollars to pay the penalty which 
would be imposed upon the contractor for leaving the newspaper 
mail behind. A letter from Cincinnati in 1835 says: 

The newspaper mail is now conveyed in canvas bags and a portion of 
these are thrown off at the stage office whenever the conveyance of passen- 
gers requires. In a journey to New York and back again last fall I witnessed 


this in many cases. Since that I have understood why the newspaper mail 
miscarries when the letters arrive. 


The provocation was doubtless great, for the weight of the mail 
delayed the stages. James Flint, who described the mail coaches 
in 1822, was struck by this fact. 

The mail coach [he wrote] is a large clumsy vehicle carrying twelve passen- 
gers; it is greatly encumbered by large bags which are enormously swollen by 


the bulk of newspapers. As a substitute for glass windows, a large roll of 
leather is let down on each side in bad weather.’ 


There is no way in which an accurate record of the spread of 
stage service can be made. The early route registers of the Post 
Office Department are no longer in existence, and the various 
reports submitted to Congress afford no basis for a complete 
study. Such information as we have must be indirect, coming 
from letters of the Postmaster General or the testimony of travel- 
ers, and so on. A writer in 1822 says that the mail was carried, 
““by direct or corresponding stage lines,” from St. Marys, Ga., to 
Highgate, Vt., 1369 miles. We learn further of the great western 
mail which went by stage from Washington to Franklin, Mo., in 
1824.4 

Until McLean became Postmaster General in 1823, every effort 
was made to extend this form of service, but McLean saw the dif- 
ficulties of further development in this direction. Most of the 


1 Cf. Letters to Evans, Hoomes, Hodgson and McCrea; Lbk, Book G, 407, 408, 


444, 445. 
2 Quoted from History of the Railway Mail Service, 13. 
3 Letters from America, 41. 4 Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 99. 
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better-settled portions of the nation already had stage transporta- 
tion. The new districts, which were clamoring for it, did not offer 
the same favorable field. He therefore set his face against the ex- 
pansion of stage service. In 1824 he wrote to Duff Green, the 
politician, who held several important contracts in Missouri, tell- 
ing him that it was not advisable, on account of the bad roads and 
sparse population, to’ send stages up the Mississippi Valley, or 
west of Vincennes. The mails would travel faster in this district 
on horseback, he declared, and all contemporary accounts point to 
the soundness of this opinion. In 1825 he gave further evidence 
of his opinion in this matter in writing to a westerner: 

I will add too the confession of my inability to perceive the propriety or 
to comprehend the force of your objection to the transportation of the mails 
on horseback. The great City of New Orleans receives its mail from the 
other Atlantic markets in the same way. The intelligence of more than half 
the nation is conveyed on horseback and the correspondence which moved 
and directed the armies and councils of the Revolution circulated in the same 
way. The principal use and object of stages is to convey travellers — to 
facilitate personal as well as epistulary intercourse — and where little or 
no travelling takes place the Government finds no inducement to provide 
stages.” 


Under McLean’s administration the transportation of the mails 
in stages was extended as far as the resources of the Department 
would permit. It was expected, indeed, that the expenditure of 
the office would approximately equal the income and perhaps 
draw on the “‘surplus”’ accumulated in previous years.° 

There were many times when the ordinary plodding mails were 
too slow to meet the needs of commerce or public service: This 
was overcome by sending special messengers. Newspapers did 
this, as, for example, several New York and Philadelphia papers, 
which maintained regular service from Washington which easily 
beat the mails. Merchants would send out messengers with special 
market information. This became especially notable with the rise 
of New Orleans as an important cotton market. The profits from 
speculation based on this sort of advance information were very 
large, and the Postmaster General, McLean, sought to end this 


1 Lbk, Book I, 1824-1825, 165. * Ibid., Book G, 1825, 163. 
* Cf. McLean to Senate Committee of Investigation, 1830; A. S. P., P. O., 324. 
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condition in 1825 by institution of service which he called the 
“Express Mail” between the leading commercial centers. The 
project was for a series of riders, who should carry only a few 
letters and some slips for newspaper-exchange purposes. -Using 
relays of horses stationed twelve or fifteen miles apart, he hoped 
for a speed of eight to eleven miles per hour.! The regulations 
worked out for this service directed postmasters not to receive for 
the express mails any branch letters nor any exceeding half an 
ounce in weight. Triple postage was charged on matter sent in 
this mail.” 

This new departure was hailed with great rejoicing, especially 
in New York City. When the time of the mails between that 
place and New Orleans was cut from sixteen days to seven, the 
flag on the Merchants Exchange was hoisted in honor of the event. 
Only a few doubters questioned the wisdom of the new plan. A 
letter of the time said, 

The views of the Postmaster General are in the character of all his meas- 
ures, enlarged and public-spirited — are they feasible, would or would not 
there be danger that the expresses would be bearers of imperfect accounts of 


the state of foreign markets and thus prove messengers of darkness and mis- 
chief, instead of heralds of light and promoters of fair trade? ® 


These forebodings were too gloomy, for the express mail per- 
formed an immense service, especially in the western and south- 
western parts of the country. It was formally recognized in the 
organic law of the Department in 1836. The need of the swift. 
conveyance of public despatches often occasioned the use of ex- 
presses. During the War of 1812 regular service under the control 
of the Post Office Department was maintained between Washing- 
ton and the armies in the field.* 

As the transportation of mails by land developed, so also did 
the service by water. After a brief and unsatisfactory venture 
with government ownership and operation of packets in the coast- 
wise service (apparently a survival from the pre-Constitution 

1 Lbk, Book D, 1824-1825, 441-442. 

2 MS. Draft in Misc. P. O. Papers, Library of Congress. 

3 MS. Letter of I. S. Skinner to Richard Douglas of Baltimore, May 25, 1825.. 


In Misc. P. O. Papers, Library of Congress. 
4 Cf. Lbk, Book R, 486, 489; Book S, 144, 145, 335; Book T, 110. 
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days), the Department sold its vessel property and settled down 
to the ordinary method of contracting with packet owners for 
their services. Rates were the same as on land, so letters were not 
sent by sea unless especially directed.! The coming of steamboats 
it eoastwise and inland water transportation made no problem 
which could not be easily solved by the application of familiar 
principles. The Department, after a period of hesitancy, merely 
declared that the waters where steamers regularly plied should be 
post roads, which made illegal any carrying of mail over them ex- 
cept under contract with the Postmaster General. 

Soon after the establishment of the United States Post Office, 
the question of foreign mails came to the front. The matter had 
already been dealt with under the Confederation in connection 
with the packet services between America and Europe.” The earli- 
est arrangement made under the new Government concerned the 
mails between the United States and Canada. In 17g2 Pickering 
and Finlay, Postmaster General for Canada, made an agreement 
for the exchange of mails by way of Burlington, Vt., and Mon- 
treal. Each office collected the customary postage on all letters in 
its own territory, and an annual settlement was made between the 
postmasters at Burlington and Montreal.* Pickering expected 
that the United States Office would benefit by this, especially since 
many letters were sent to Canada by packet from Boston. He 
wrote to Fay, the postmaster at Burlington, in 1794, that he had 
hoped that the postage on these “would nearly have supported 
the mails in Vermont.” * In 1797 a new contract was made, 
whereby mails were exchanged not only at Burlington but also at 
Schoodic, Me., and St. Andrews, N. B. A regular through mail 
service to Upper Canada was also established by way of New 
York, Canandaigua, and Niagara.® In 1815 the service, which had 
been interrupted by the war, was resumed as before, except that 
Swanton, Vt., replaced Burlington as the office from which the 
transfer of mails was made in that region. In 1830 mails for 

1 Cf. Lbk, Book H, 390, 391; Book I, 401; Book Q, 197, 198. 
2 See ante, p. 60. 
5 Lbk, Book A, 442 ff.; Book D, 131; Book C, 170. 


4 Tbid., 120. 5 Ibid., Book F, 365, 366. 
§ Ibid., Book T, 161, 162; 277, 278. 
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Upper Canada were exchanged between Lewiston and Queens- 
town, and between Black Rock and Fort Erie.t 

Postal service to the Continent of Europe was. very meager in 
1790. All letters had to go by way of England unless ship-cap- 
tains took the trouble to leave their letter-bags with the post- 
masters of the ports from which they were sailing.” One interest- 
ing episode in the establishment of direct communication with 
the Continent was concerned with the dealings of the Post Office 
Department with Andrew von Beseler, who styled himself 
“Dutch Postmaster at Hamburg.”” Von Beseler suggested the 
establishment of an office in Hamburg for the sending and receiv- 
ing of American letters, and wished to keep accounts with the 
Post Office Department exactly as any other postmaster general 
might have done. After a lengthy correspondence covering more 
than three years, it was discovered that von Beseler was conduct- 
ing his office for his own private profit; and the United States 
Post Office Department declined to enter into any formal contract 
with him, although Pickering expressed his approval of the plan 
and his willingness to codperate in putting it in operation.’ 

The method of assessing postage on foreign mail used under the 
earlier arrangements was continued after 1789. The regular land 
rate was charged to or from the port town, plus a certain charge 
for ship postage. Postmasters were allowed a specific sum on each 
“ship letter” received, in lieu of the regular commission. The sum 
of $442.58 was paid for this service in 1791.4 A provision (cop- 
ied from British practice) that a vessel might not be admitted to 
the Customs before she had delivered her letters to the post office 
of the port was continued from colonial times and specifically re- 
enacted in 1792 and subsequent years.® This was strengthened 
in 1815 by providing that letters must be delivered within three 
hours of a vessel’s arrival in port.6 By 1830 the Department put 
in operation regular services between New York and Liverpool, 

1 Lbk, Book Y, 1830-1832, 2. 2 Cf. ibid., Book D, 25. 

3 The whole story is revealed in sixty-four pages of copies and translations of 


correspondence between Postmaster General Pickering and von Beseler, which are 
to be found in the back of an old volume labeled Suit Book, in the Post Office 


Department at Washington. 
4A. S.P:,P.0., 14. ® Act of 1792, sec. 12. § Act of 1815, sec. 4. 
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Havre, Vera Cruz, Gibraltar, and Lisbon. Most of this was ac- 
complished under the administration of McLean, between 1827 
and 1829.1 

There are but few other matters connected with postal service 
which ought to be discussed at this point. The practice of the 
early days with regard to “ Way Letters” (that is, those put in the 
mail between offices) had been that the carriers might have the 
whole postage for themselves. In 1799 it was provided that such 
letters must be delivered to the postmaster at the first post office 
to which the rider came. A fee of two cents was paid to the carrier 
for each letter.2 Postmasters were required to include their pay- 
ments for way letters in their quarterly accounts. In 1810 it was 
provided that letters might be delivered to persons living between 
post offices, on payment of a fee of two cents to the rider.* This 
appears to be an early forerunner of the rural delivery service. 

In the towns letter carriers had been used for some time, per- 
haps since 1753.4 Assistant Postmaster General Burrall wrote in 
1793 that, though there was no legal requirement to that effect, 
the postmasters in most of the large towns employed carriers to 
deliver letters.> The Act of 1794 authorized this for such places as 
the Postmaster General might direct. Carriers’ fees were two 
cents, as in the case of letters delivered between post offices.® 

Some people, however, did not care to have their letters de- 
livered by carrier, but wanted them reserved in special boxes. 
About 1800 a considerable stir was caused by complaints that 
reached the Department regarding the partiality shown by post- 
masters in the provision for ‘‘pigeon holes” for certain individ- 
uals. Postmaster General Habersham thereupon ordered all post- 
masters to stop the practice, pointing out that the carrier service 
was already provided in most of the large towns, and that the new 
arrangement would deprive the penny-postman of a legitimate 
source of income. Private boxes were, further, a burden to the 
post office, and no charge could be made for them under the exist- 

1 Lbk, Book P, 1827, 169, 423, 463; Book T, 1827-1828, 205; Book Y, 1830- 
1832, 53, 54) 73) 74+ 

2° Sty 733: 3 Tbid., ii, 592. 


4 This is the date assigned by Hay, History of the Railway Mail Service, 8. 
5 Lbk, Book B, 490, 4o1. § Stat., i, 358. 
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ing law.’ No further agitation of this matter appears in the De- 
partment correspondence for the next twenty-four years, when 
the subject of private boxes was again broached by Boston and 
Philadelphia merchants. Postmaster General McLean had been 
in doubt as to the merits of this scheme. He was sure that if such 
a service were rendered it ought to be performed free of charge ‘‘in 
order to avoid invidious discrimination.” He felt that ‘‘if ex- 
tended still farther so as to embrace individuals, the confusion 
would be so great as to derange the business of the Department 
and cause even greater delay to all than the present system.” ” 

Another step toward modern conditions of city delivery was 
taken in 1825, when McLean sanctioned a private arrangement 
whereby certain New York merchants had their mail delivered at 
a designated store instead of getting it from the post office? He 
was also willing to have a letter-box established in a building in 
Chatham Square, New York City, from which carriers collected 
mail and took it to the post office. Difficulties in regard to ac= 
counts, commissions of postmasters, and so on, together with a 
doubt as to the legality of the step, prevented his acquiescence in 
the plan of the New York Chamber of Commerce for a branch 
post office.* 

The question of Sunday mails furnished much lively debate at 
various times. So long as it was merely a matter of moving the 
mails, no complaints were heard; but after 1810 a regulation of the 
Postmaster General directed postmasters to keep their offices 
open on Sunday if mails arrived on that day. A clause in the post 
office law of 1810 directed postmasters to attend at their offices, 
“every day’ at such hours as the Postmaster General might 
direct. Granger was not in sympathy with the plan, feeling that 
it tended “‘to bring into disrepute the institution of that Holy 
Day.” > Nevertheless, according to law, he directed that offices 
be kept open one hour after the arrival of a mail, or one hour after 
the usual time for church services.* Even this arrangement did 

1 Lbk, Book K, 125, 147. 2 [bid., Book A, 1823-1825, 405. 

3 Tbid., Book I, 1825-1827, 33. 

4 Cf. Letter to Varnum of the House of Representatives Committee on Post 


Offices and Post Roads, ibid., Book Q, 298. 
5 Ibid. ; 6 [bid., 297 ff. 
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not meet with entire favor, and many petitions were sent to Con- 
gress to repeal the law or put a stop to the obnoxious practice. In 
1815 both the Senate and the House of Representatives thought 
it well to take some action on these protests. Their committees 
got information as to the delays involved if the transportation of 
the mails on Sundays should be stopped. Then they solemnly re- 
ported that in time of war it was inexpedient to alter the existing 
arrangements of the Post Office Department.’ No change was 
made in the laws, and the protests died away, only to recur again 
toward the end of McLean’s administration. The latter pointed 
out the delays involved, the undesirable alternative in the way of 
private messenger service, and the hardships to travelers if the 
mail stages should not run on Sunday.? The Senate Committee 
on this occasion merely mouthed McLean’s words, but the House 
Committee advocated a change in the law so that no postmaster 
should be compelled to deliver mail on the Sabbath.? No new 
legislation, however, resulted from this discussion. 

A summary of the development of the Post Office Department 
as a public service might well conclude with an estimate of the 
growth of the service under various Postmasters General. It is, 
however, practically impossible to find a proper criterion for this 
purpose. The records of the Department were not kept in such a 
manner as to allow of the reconstruction of a complete picture of 
its activities. The task is made more difficult by the peculiar na- 
ture of the Post Office. As an instrument of service, a device for 
aiding in the development of the nation through the increase of 
communication, it presents one aspect. If viewed as a public 
business undertaking, a part of the revenue system, its record 
should be read very differently. It will be here considered from 
the point of view of service, leaving the consideration of its finan- 
cial operations to a later part of this study. 

It should be borne in mind that the materials from which this 
analysis must be made are scanty and of poor quality. The most 
useful figures are those given officially from time to time concern- 
ing the number of post offices and the length of the post roads. Of 


WwA.S. 2.5 2.0%, 40; 47: 2 Lbk, Book B, 1828-1829; 205, 206, 250. 
SrA SDE OM ett ero 21 
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more doubtful value, yet probably somewhere near the truth, are 
those given by Pliny Miles, a former postal official, in his book on 
“‘Postal Reform.” + These include an estimate of the number of 
letters transmitted through the mails in each year. They have 
been used, though it does not appear just how they were made, 
and this fact reduces their importance. 

An examination of the whole period from 1790 to 1829 reveals 
evidences of tremendous growth, but it must be remembered that 
the beginnings were very small. In forty years the number of post 
offices increased 106-fold, from 75 to 8050, or 10,633 per cent. 
This huge increase was the result of rapid and steady growth.? In 
the first five years the number of offices more than doubled, and it 
continued to do so until 1805, when the rate of increase dropped 
somewhat. Even after the latter date there was no five-year 
period before 1830 when the rate of increase was less than 38 per 
cent of the total number of offices in the preceding period. This 
fact bears striking testimony to the efforts of the Department to 
extend mail service as rapidly as possible to all portions of the 
country. 

With regard to post roads a similar development took place, 
though on a smaller scale. From 1790 to 1829 successive acts of 
Congress increased the length of the post roads from 1,875 miles 
to 114,780 miles, a growth of some sixty-fold, or 6,021 per cent.® 
Here, as in the case of the post offices, the development was most 
rapid in the earlier years. The average length of roads in the first 
five years of the office was 5001, nearly three times as great as the 
total in 1790. Increases of 97 and 64 per cent in the next two five- 
year periods gave a wide extension to the service. Then began a 
period of greater caution in the establishment of new routes, which 
lasted for about ten years. Many causes, of course, contributed 
to this result, but it is clear that the influence of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Granger was thrown on the side of cautious expansion. In 
this regard his administration, from 1801 to 1814, presents a 
striking contrast to that of his successor, Meigs. After 1815, how- 
ever, expansion on a reckless scale was resumed and was checked 


1 Cf. Postal Reform, 26, 27. 2 See Table II, Appendix C, 
? See Tables I and II, Appendix C. 
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only by recurring deficits in the operations of the Department be- 
tween 1820 and 1825, which were due in no small part to extrava- 
gance in this particular. 

The difficulties of the Post Office in the early eighteen-twenties 
emphasize the hardships imposed on the management by the sys- 
tem of divided control, whereby Congress authorizes extensions 
of the post roads and leaves the Postmaster General to pay for 
them as best he may. A road in an unsettled part of the country 
was obviously a two-fold embarrassment, since, on the one hand, 
it was sure to produce little revenue, and on the other, it was usu- 
ally necessary to pay a high price for transportation of the mails 
in such regions. Inasmuch as the establishment of post roads was 
one of the favorite species of Congressional ‘‘pork”’ of the period, 
the difficulties of the Postmaster General can be easily appre- 
ciated. 

Some idea of the volume of business done can be gained from 
the figures given by Miles with regard to the number of letters 
handled by the Office at various times. These figures represent at 
best an estimate only, and are based in part, at least, on the re- 
ceipts for postage. They indicate a growth in forty years not 
quite so rapid as that shown by the increase of post offices or the 
extension of post roads. The number of letters increased about 
fifty-fold, rising from 265,545 to 13,659,344. The course of this 
growth was the same as in the other matters already examined. 
Increases of 177 and 56 per cent were followed by smaller figures 
in the later years. The five-year period 1820-1824 was particu- 
larly disastrous to the revenue of the Department, when a drop in 
the rate of increase of letters coincided with a great expansion of 
post roads. The number of letters increased but 8 per cent and 
the receipts from postage but 3 per cent, while the length of roads 
was increased 47 per cent and expenses for mail transportation 
28 per cent. According to the estimates the average rate of in- 
crease in letters carried was 71 per cent in each five-year period. 

A detailed discussion of the financial operations of the Post 
Office will be given at a later point in this study,! but one or two 
comments here will serve to complete our view of the Department 


1 See Chapter IX. 
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as a public service. A consideration of the relation between ex- 
penditure and revenue will reveal a consistent policy to extend the 
service rather than to secure a surplus from the Office. Save only 
in the stress of war-times, there was no attempt to raise revenue, 
nevertheless the policy of the Department was somewhat influ- 
enced by the condition of the Treasury. After 1820 there was 
more money, and a marked tendency to spend more liberally. The 
following table shows the record of each Postmaster General 
down to 1829, giving the percentage of operating expenses to 
postal receipts, or revenue from operation. Among operating ex- 
penses are included commissions to postmasters, payments for 
mail transportation, and incidental expenses of operation, such as 
cost of mail-bags, locks, wrapping paper, etc. Salaries and office 
expenses of the Department are not included, since these were 
paid from separate funds provided by Congressional appropri- 
ation. To these is added also a statement of the average payment 
for mail transportation per mile of authorized post road during 
the term of each officer: 


Percentage of Mail transpor- 
revenue ex- tation per mile 


P.M. G. Dates pended of road 
OSSOOR ee lh alostabaepeeitialigee hoes 1789-1791 81.7 $12 
PiCKeTING we sae ee CAA ase 1791-1795 71.9 5 
Habersham sis. satskiec oes sory oe 1795-1801 74.0 6 
(Graneerd Gaya Saystet toss ieig seareiaisrapotors 1801-1814 81.3 6 
IMTCISS HE Fe oy etors Scisicisieieie ele slain eiterass 1814-1823 94.6 13 
IVECR CAIN Ao tot eietet oaionaxcnn total ete les 1823-1829 98.2 7 


These figures reveal the close economy practised by the first 
three Postmasters General, and especially by Pickering and 
Habersham. Granger, at first sight, appears to have been more 
extravagant, but it was in his term of office that the Louisiana 
Territory was acquired and that the great westward expansion of 
the Office occurred. Measured in terms of cost per mile of post 
road, his showing is remarkable indeed. With regard to Meigs 

1 These tables are constructed from materials found in various official publica- 


tions. The computation of percentage of revenue expended is based on Postmaster 
General Barry’s report to a committee of investigation in 1830. Cf. A. S. P., P.O., 


243. heey 
The figures relate to the terms of the various officers, not to fiscal years. They 


should, therefore,.be compared with those given in Appendix C. 
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and McLean two comments should be made: first, that the weight 
of the mails was constantly increasing, and second, that, by the 
time Meigs took office, it was pretty clearly established by custom 
that no revenue was expected from the Office. The really serious 
criticism against Meigs is to be directed not at the fact that he 
spent 94 per cent of his postal revenue, nor even that deficits fre- 
quently appeared during his administration, but at his evidently 
extravagant payments for mail transportation. From all returns 
it appears that he extended stage service much more widely than 
the resources of the Department would warrant. Nor can this be 
laid to the charge of Congress, since the law gave the Postmaster 
General power to determine the character and frequency of the 
service to be supplied on each route. There was always, of course, 
pressure brought to bear by the inhabitants of different sections 
of the country for improvement in the postal facilities granted 
them; but all records, statistical and other, show that Meigs 
yielded to this more than either Granger or McLean. 

McLean’s record is to be explained on different grounds, for he, 
more nearly than any other Postmaster General, put back the en- 
tire receipts into the service. He deliberately followed this policy, 
for he told a Senate Committee, after his retirement from office: 

I say now, as I have always said when speaking on the subject, that I do 
not consider an efficient administration of the Department is shown by the 
annual balance in its favor. Its funds should be actively employed in extend- 
ing the operation of the mail. They should not be permitted to accumulate 


in the hands of postmasters and in banks. Revenue is increased in a com- 
pound ratio by every judicious extension of the mail. 


A similar view found expression in the statement made in 1825 by 
Richard Rush, Secretary of the Treasury, that the receipts from 
the Post Office had been “‘exhausted in defraying the expenses of 
that extensive and useful establishment,” and thus performing 
“‘the highest purposes of revenue by contributing to the inter- 
course, the trade and the prosperity of the country.”? And, on 
the whole, approval must be given to such views of this important 
public service. 


AY SPP A Ones oA 2 Repts. Sec’y of Treas., 1815-1829, 312. 


CHAPTER VII 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


IN 1789 the status of the Post Office was not clearly established. 
The institution which the exigencies of the Revolutionary War 
threw into the control of the Continental Congress was continued 
in the hands of its successor under the Articles of Confederation.! 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 there was no objection 
to giving the general government power to ‘‘establish post offices 
and post roads.” Attempts were made at that time to include 
also the power to regulate stages upon the post roads, but this. 
proposal was not adopted by the committee to which it was re- 
ferred. Among the various state conventions which ratified the 
Constitution, only one, that of New York, recorded any objection 
to the powers granted to Congress in this matter. In that state a. 
resolution was adopted looking to the limitations of the grant, to 
the effect that ‘‘the power of Congress to establish post offices and 
post roads is not to be construed to extend to laying out, making, 
altering or repairing highways in any state without the consent of 
the legislature of such state.” 4 The only reference made in the 
‘‘Federalist”’ to the postal system was the brief remark, in the: 
42d number: “The power of establishing post roads must, in 
every view, be a harmless power, and may, perhaps, by judicious. 
management become productive of great public conveniency. 
Nothing which tends to facilitate the intercourse between the- 
states can be deemed unworthy of the public care.’’ It seems. 
rather strange, in these later days, to see the small importance at-. 
tached to the institution which has since developed into a power- 
ful department of government, and which exerts a tremendous 

1 Power to regulate the Office was given to Congress by the ninth Article of the- 
Articles of Confederation. Acts were passed in 1782 and following years. 

2 Article 1, sec. 8. 


3 Elliot’s Debates, v, 440, 441. 
4 Ibid., ii, 406.- 
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influence in many parts of the lives of the people.t It should be 
remembered, however, that the terms are very general in char- 
acter and that the Office had never been of great importance. 

Although the power of the Federal Government over the Post 
Office was recognized, yet the machinery for this control had not 
been worked out by the time the Constitution was put in opera- 
tion. Congress therefore proceeded to pass a bill, in September, 
1789, which provided for the temporary continuance of the Office 
as it then existed. In this it was provided that the Postmaster 
General should perform the same duties and receive the same 
salary as under the ‘‘Laws of the previous Congress.”’ There was 
no thought of creating any new department of government or of 
assigning jurisdiction over the Office to any of those then existing. 
The law merely said: ‘‘The Postmaster General shall be subject to 
the direction of the President of the United States in performing 
the duties of his office and in forming contracts for the transpor- 
tation of the mail.” ? 

The term ‘‘General Post Office” was generally used to denote 
the establishment, both in the discussions in Congress and in the 
laws.* Indeed, as Mr. H. B. Learned has clearly shown, in his 
work on the Cabinet, the phrase ‘‘ Post Office Department” does 
not appear, except incidentally, in the organic law of the Office 
until 1825. It was not called an “‘Executive Department” until 
1873.4 A careful examination of the letter-books of the Post- 
masters General shows that the heading ‘‘General Post Office” 
was in use December, 1821, when it was replaced by ‘General 
Post Office Department.” After September 1, 1823, letters were 
headed ‘‘ Post Office Department.” > The last date falls near the 
beginning of the service of McLean, and serves to show that offi- 

? On this point, as well as on all points connected with the subject of the powers 
of the Post Office, see the excellent monograph by Professor Lindsay Rogers, en- 
titled, The Postal Power of Congress. The thorough treatment given by this work 
on many matters, such as the use of the postal power to further improvements at 
government expense, etc., has been valuable to the present writer, while it has made 
it unnecessary to discuss these things at length in the present study. 

* Annals, i, 80, 894; Stat.,i, 70. 

5 Cf. Act of 1792, sec. 3. 

4 Learned, 231; Stat., iv, 102. 

’ Lbk, Book A, 1821-1822, 1; 1823-1824, 2, 3. 
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cer’s opinion of the post he held, and also throws some light on the 
question of the entrance of the Postmaster General into the 
Cabinet. 

The Act of 1789 did nothing in fixing the status of the Post 
Office beyond putting it definitely in the hands of the executive 
branch of the Government. According to British practice it be- 
longed to the Treasury as a branch of revenue, but some leading 
men wished to see it otherwise administered in this country. Of 
these Jefferson was the most prominent, and we are fortunate in 
having his own statement of his views in the matter. Under date 
of February 28, 1792, he wrote down a plan for improving the 
speed of the mails. The next day’s entry tells of a conversation 
with President Washington on the subject, of which Jefferson 
wrote: 

I had hitherto never spoken to him on the subject of the post office not 
knowing whether it was considered as a revenue law, or a law for the general 
accommodation of the citizens: . . . the law just passed seemed to have re- 
moved all doubt by declaring that the whole profits of the office should be 
applied to extending the posts, and that even the past profits should be re- 
funded by the treasury for the same purpose: that I therefore conceive it 
was now in the department of the Secretary of State: .. . I thought it would 
be advantageous to so declare it for another reason, to wit: that the depart- 
ment of the Treasury possessed already such an influence as to swallow up 
the whole executive powers, and that future presidents (not supported by 


the weight of character which he possessed) would not be able to make head 
against this department. 


In spite of these arguments Washington had other ideas, and 
he was not willing to be turned from these by the insinuation 
which jealousy of Hamilton caused Jefferson to urge upon him. 
In October, 1792, he wrote to the Secretary of State: 

The Post Office (as a branch of the revenue) was annexed to the Treasury 
in the time of Mr. Osgood and when Col. Pickering was appointed thereto 


he was informed, as appears by my letter to him dated the 29 day of August 
1791, that he was to consider it in that light.? 


Thus it came about that the ‘‘ General Post Office” was placed 
under the general supervision of the Treasury Department, a con- 
dition which is recalled by the fact that Osgood’s report of 1790 


1 Writings of Jefferson, i, 286, 287. 
2 Quoted by Gaillard Hunt in American Journal of International Law, iii, 146. 
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was addressed to Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury. 
The connection was strengthened in 1792 by the requirement of 
quarterly accounts from the Postmaster General. Hamilton’s re- 
port on the finances in 1790 dealt briefly with the Office as a 
source of revenue.! 

Washington’s first annual message urged action on the part of 
Congress to put the post on a permanent and sufficient footing.’ 
But there were still several questions which had to be threshed 
out in the House and Senate before this could be accomplished. 
For example, the House in 1790 spent much time over the ques- 
tion, who should establish post roads. It was understood that the 
power granted by the Constitution covered merely the designa- 
tion of the routes over which the mails were to be carried, but the 
problem remained as to what authority should make the choice. 
It was at first proposed to leave this to the Postmaster General, 
but this was attacked as being inexpedient. ‘‘It cannot be sup- 
posed,” said one speaker, ‘“‘that the Postmaster General knows 
what routes are eligible better than many of the members.” ? In 
addition, it was contended that such a provision would be con- 
trary to the Constitution. In the Senate the proposal to leave the 
naming of the post roads to the Postmaster General met with 
more favor than in the lower house. It was held that this arrange- 
ment had worked well under the Confederation and might be ex- 
pected to produce the best results under the new Government. 
Furthermore, the fact was brought out that many of the roads 
would not produce sufficient revenue to meet the charges of trans- 
porting the mail over them. It was urged that the head of the 
Department could manage this better than Congress. But the 
question of constitutionality was again raised, and the two houses 
could not agree. The office therefore was continued by temporary 
acts in that year (1790) and succeeding years, until 1794.° 

The important question of admitting newspapers to the mails 
was raised during these debates. In the earliest colonial times, 
and indeed down to the coming of Benjamin Franklin into the 


1 Cf. Repts. Sec’y of Treas., 1790-1814, xxvii, 170. 
2 Richardson, i, 66. 4 I[bid., 1676, 1677. 
3 Annals, i, 1641. 5 Ibid., 1712, 1713, 1344 ff.; iv, 1431. 
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Office, no provision had been made for carrying papers, nor had 
any rates been established for them. It was customary for the 
postmasters in the larger towns to be the publishers of newspapers 
and to circulate these by means of the regular post riders. Rival 
printers could get their sheets distributed only by bribing the 
postmen, but Franklin, who had himself suffered under this con- 
dition, remedied it in 1758 by providing rates for the carriage of 
newspapers, allowing all to be circulated by means of the Post 
Office. This plan was followed under the Confederation, being 
incorporated in the Ordinance of 1782.1 Nevertheless, when it 
was proposed in 1790 to admit newspapers to the mails ‘‘ under 
rules to be made by the Postmaster General,’’ certain men, like 
Gerry and Burke, protested loudly against this ‘“‘attempt to build 
up a Court Press and a Court Gazette.” ? But these fears were 
not shared by other public men of the time, most of whom looked 
with great favor upon the increasing circulation of newspapers 
which was made possible by the Post Office. 

The Office of 1792 was essentially a simple institution. The law 
of that year, the first comprehensive statute to be enacted after 
the adoption of the Constitution, embraced in its thirty brief sec- 
tions the entire business of the Department. It designated post 
roads, fixed rates of postage, provided punishment for depreda- 
tions upon the mails and directed the conduct of the Deputy Post- 
masters.? The Postmaster General was given power to appoint 
his deputies and also to make contracts for the conveying of the 
mails over the routes designated by Congress. In addition to the 
regular post roads, he could establish others by allowing the car- 
riers to take the whole of the postage as their return instead of a 
specified annual payment. The system of accounting was simple 
indeed. The postmasters were to render quarterly accounts to the 
Postmaster General, who must in turn account quarterly to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In order to ensure competition, all 
contracts for mail transportation had to be advertised for a stated 
period. As with other public contracts, copies must be filed with 
the Comptroller of the Treasury. It will be noticed that the Post- 
master General was not required to turn over to the Treasury all 


1 J.C.C., old ed., vii, 503 ff. 2 Annals, i, 1680. 3 Stat., i, 232. 
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moneys received from postage, but merely the surplus which re- 
mained after paying the current expenses of the Office. Beyond 
the expense of the existing contracts, he was directed to use the 
surplus of one year to meet the expenditures of the next. This 
provision, as we have already seen, was not followed to the letter, 
for in the early years less than 80 per cent of the revenue was ex- 
pended year by year. 

Prior to 1799 the Post Office apparently paid all its expenses, 
including salaries and administrative expenses generally, out of 
its postal revenue, but after that year Congress appropriated 
money from the general funds in the Treasury for the payment 
of the Postmaster General, Assistant and Clerk, and for the inci- 
dental expenses of the ‘‘General Post Office at Philadelphia.” 
The earliest appropriation made in 1799 included a salary list of 
$8950, with $2000 for contingent expenses.! There was a clear line 
drawn between the expenses which were met with moneys appro- 
priated by Congress and those which were paid out of the revenue 
from postage. The sections in the Appropriation Act of 1802 
which related to the Post Office set this out clearly. The money 
then provided for contingent expenses was 
for expense of fuel, candles, stationery, furniture, chests, etc. exclusive of 
suits, prosecutions, mail locks, keys, portmanteaus, saddle-bags, blanks for 


post offices, advertisements relative to the mail and other expenses of the 
Department at large, these being paid for by the Postmaster General out of 


the funds of the Office. 

The Post Office paid all its expenses in connection with mail 
transportation, but had its office expenses paid like any other 
Government department. The entire staff of the Department in 
1790 consisted of a Postmaster General who was paid $1500, an 
Assistant Postmaster General, paid $1000, and one Clerk at $500. 
They looked after the 75 offices and 18 contracts for carrying the 
mails which constituted the sum total of the activities of the 

1 Stat., i, 270. 

2 Ibid., ii, 186. The distinction thus made between those expenditures paid out 
of appropriations and those met from the postal receipts is important from the 
point of view of Post-Office accounting. The published statements never included 
the administrative expenses, only the operating expenses being reported. This led 


to misrepresentation of the real financial condition of the Office. For further dis- 
cussion of this point, cf. Chapter IX. 
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Office.! As the service grew the number of clerks increased, as is 
shown by the following table: ? 


Year Post offices Miles post road Clerks Clerk hire pro- 
: vided by law 
TOO rere vistors tect he) stelle ioe 75 1,875 ° ° 
LFOS tna Aa an ee 463 13,207 4 $2,000 
TSOO = 5s sincractiativrs steve 3 .903 20,817 7 4,250 
TOO eascleiz in Seay cteesaieeers 1558 31,076 9 9,160 
ES UO Cs ah ecehsyrcissvsicia tots, obs 2300 36,406 12 12,330 
MOUS tains estar tes. eraraeeye at 3000 43,748 16 16,580 
TODO ea seyaa ass eycehe eee whale 4500 72,492 21 22,700 
S25 vrcnyas ter eus! sense: oa te 5677 94,052 27 28,300 
TS 20 eevee ironies ke 8004 I15,000 38 39,700 


As early as 1795 Habersham complained of the inadequacy of 
his force, the business of the Office having increased seven-fold 
while only three clerks had been added to the staff. Congress re- 
plied by enacting that the Postmaster General might have as 
many clerks as he deemed proper, but fixed $4250 as the limit of 
their combined salaries. In the same year the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s salary was raised to $3000 and that of the Assistant to 
$1700. In 1810 a second Assistant Postmaster General was pro- 
vided, at a salary of $1600. In 1818 the Postmaster General was 
given $4000, and in 1827, $6000, bringing the salary to a level of 
those paid to the heads of the other Government departments.*® 

The apportionment of duties in the Post Office Department was 
most haphazard. In 1798 the share of the Postmaster General 
was “‘to superintend the business generally,” and specifically to 
attend to the principal arrangements for mail transportation, ap- 
point postmasters, and “‘attend to the exterior correspondence of 
the Office.” The assistant attended to all matters regarding 
money, including remittances from postmasters, paying contrac- 
tors, and rendering the required accounts to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. According to the custom of those days, this officer de- 
posited all money to his own order in the various banks and drew 
on them to pay the bills of the Department. This was unbusiness- 
like from a modern point of view, but it was quite the ordinary 

BRAM S Eps Oak ae 
2 Report of Barry to Wickliffe, March, 1830, in ibid., 253. 
3 Ibid., 17. 4 Sidte, 1) 730: 5 Ibid., iv, 239. 
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thing, and there seems to have been no great loss involved through 
the dishonesty of any of the Assistant Postmasters General. In 
addition, there was a solicitor who had charge of contracts and all 
legal matters, such as the commencement of suits against delin- 
quent postmasters. A bookkeeper and four clerks completed the 
force. One of these latter was in charge of the department of dead 
letters... When a Second Assistant Postmaster General was pro- 
vided, he took charge of delinquent postmasters’ accountsand also 
of preparing the required reports to the Treasury. Until McLean 
took charge of the Office there was no system whatever to be 
found. As Postmaster General Barry said in 1830, ‘‘The distri- 
bution of duties among the officers and clerks has ever been 
founded on the adaptation of the individual to the service to be 
executed.” As an instance, he cited the case of Phineas Bradley, 
who, having had experience as a subordinate clerk in making 
out mail contracts, was continued in charge of this work after he 
had been promoted to be chief clerk and, later, Second or Junior 
Assistant Postmaster General.” 

McLean, with characteristic vigor, proposed the new plan, 
which is here given from a manuscript draft: 


To give greater despatch and system to the business of the Post Office 
Department the following arrangement is made: 1. Appointment of Post- 
masters; to this division is assigned everything that relates to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters, their removal and the establishment and discontinu- 
ance of post offices — forwarding blanks, mail bags and locks. 2. Contracts; 
to this division is assigned the contracts for carrying the mails — all charges 
in the travel of the mails, complaints against contractors and penalties 
incurred by them. 3. Pay; to this division is assigned all disbursements 
made by the Department, and the reception of all money remitted to the 
Department. 4. Accounts; to this division is committed the reception of 
quarterly returns and the examination of postmasters’ accounts. 5. Collec- 
tion; to this division is assigned the superintendence of all suits brought by 
the Department. 6. Reports; to this division is assigned the reports made 
to the Treasury, of every description. 7. Dead Letters; to this division is 
committed the opening of dead letters and the correspondence which may 
grow out of them.3 


1 AR Sb AOL nI Ge * Barry to Calhoun, May, 1830, ibid., 253. 
3 Misc. P. O. Papers, MS., Library of Congress. 
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This plan is similar to that which was in operation in 1830: 
There were then “three general and distinct branches, viz.: that 
on finance; appointment of postmasters and their duties; and of 
mail contracts and the superintendence of the transportation of 
the mail.” The division of finance was under the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, and included the solicitor’s office, the pay 
office, the examiner’s office, and that of the registrar. The divi- 
sion of appointments was under the First Assistant and included 
the offices of appointment, dead letters, and instructions, the last 
having charge of special correspondence in regard to legal matters 
and depredations upon the mails. The office of mail contracts was 
under the chief clerk, but both McLean and Barry advocated the 
provision of a Third Assistant Postmaster General to take charge 
of this branch of the service.! 

Though the force increased as time went on, little improvement 
was made in the business methods of the Office. It is true that the 
Department was organized in a day when methods in private 
business were so loose and haphazard as to seem ruinous to us in 
these days; but there is no reason to believe that the service was 
abreast of the best business firms of its day. A great number of 
matters might be mentioned in which the procedure was faulty. 
All letters were indeed filed, and outgoing letters copied, but these 
materials were not indexed except by names of addresses. Some 
of the earliest letter-books of the Postmaster General have the old 
vowel index, in which names are entered according to the first 
vowel, regardless of the initial consonant. Postmaster General 
Barry stated in 1830 that there had never been any route book or 
any record of mail contracts, and that the First Assistant Post- 
master General had been in the habit of relying on his memory for 
all such matters.? This, however, must be set down as a partisan 
statement, for Barry was anxious to discredit his predecessor, 
McLean, and indirectly the administration of President Adams. 
There are now in existence several ‘‘Route Registers” of dates 
around 1817, and the tradition in the Department is that all the 
missing records were destroyed in a fire in 1836. The greatest loss 
at that time was in the files of the office of appointments, which 


1 ALS. P., P.0., 222, 223. 2 Ibid., 253. 
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had been created under McLean. As the clerks in this department 
are said to have been employed “‘in the perusal of letters, memori- 
als, and endorsing on them their titles and summaries; collecting 
and filing them in their appropriate places with the requisite infor- 
mation in each case; drawing up abstracts of cases for the Post- 
master General,” it is evident that some material of great interest 
to the student, not only of the Post Office but of the civil service 
in general, has been lost. 

One reason for the poverty of records and the careless manner 
in which they were kept is to be found in the fact that only the 
simplest reports were required by law. In the beginning a quar- 
terly account had to be filed with the Treasury, and by later laws 
certain information was regularly reported to Congress. Unpro- 
ductive post routes, lists of mail contracts, and after 1825 reports 
of postage accrued at each office in the nation, were duly com- 
municated, but there was nothing like a regular report to the 
President of the general condition of the Office until 1823. Then 
Monroe requested from McLean a report on the state of the Of- 
fice, and the Postmaster General handed in the first of the regular 
annual reports, with the words, ‘‘In obedience to your request I 
have the honor to submit the following conditions respecting the 
affairs of the Department.” ! He included figures showing the size 
of the establishment, the number of offices, and the miles of post 
roads; touched briefly upon the financial conditions in the preced- 
ing years, and concluded with an assurance of rigid economy in 
the future management. On the basis of this report Monroe was 
able to comment on the Department in his message to Congress.? 

John Quincy Adams thoroughly approved the practice, and 
after his election to the presidency continued to receive reports 
from McLean, whom he had retained in office. On November 17, 
1825, Adams wrote in his diary: ‘‘I desired him to make me a re- 
port upon the concerns of the Department which has been usual 
yearly since he came into the Post Office. It had not heretofore 
been customary but the practice was introduced within these few 
years by Mr. Monroe and appears to be much approved.” * Thus 


1 Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 95. The date is Nov. 19, 1823. 
* 18th Cong., rst Sess., House Exec. Doc. 2. 3 Adams, Memoirs, vii, 54. 
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began a custom which has survived to the present day. The earli- 
est reports were short, giving only receipts and expenditures and 
sometimes brief comments; but after 1830, when the Post Office 
Department was under fire from the critics of the Jackson admin- 
istration, they had a more partisan and argumentative character. 

Entirely aside from their contents, however, these annual re- 
ports have a significance for the historian of the Post Office. As 
we have seen already, the establishment was at first considered 
subordinate to the Treasury, and the Postmaster General was in 
no sense an officer comparable to the secretaries of the various 
Government departments; but as the institution developed and 
grew in importance as a public service, it became necessary to 
recognize this fact and include the head of the Office among the 
President’s advisers. The facts cited by Mr. Learned in his work 
on the Cabinet would indicate that this came about largely be- 
cause of the desire of the chief magistrates, and especially Jackson, 
to control the appointment of deputy postmasters. It had often 
been necessary for the Cabinet to discuss the appointment of 
postmasters to the important offices like New York, and many 
times the Postmaster General must have been consulted on these 
matters, since the appointing power was by law vested in his 
hands alone. The only instance which Mr. Learned found of a 
Postmaster General being included in a Cabinet conference prior 
to Jackson’s time was in 1816, when Meigs was invited to a meet- 
ing at which the appointment of the postmaster at Albany (one of 
the most important cases of that time) was discussed. 

The position and duties of the deputy postmasters in 1790 
represented the result of growth through the colonial days. The 
duties were simple and, even in the larger offices, at that period 
did not require a man’s whole time. The remuneration was there- 
fore small, for, as Assistant Postmaster General Burrall wrote in 
1795, ‘‘It is not supposed that the pecuniary profit will be a 
motive for persons to conduct this business in small towns.” ? 
Even as late as 1825 McLean wrote the holder of a small office 
that the Department did not intend to pay enough so that a man 


1 Learned, 243, citing Adams, Memoirs, v, 480. 
2 Lbk, Asst. P. M. G., Book A, 86. 
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could give his full time to the office. He was expected to engage 
in some other business.! 

Frequent editions of the official regulations made by the Post- 
master General show the development of the duties of the deputy 
postmasters. From the regulations of 1798, the earliest set pre- 
served in the Department at Washington, we draw an account of 
the business as then transacted. All postmasters, deputies, or 
clerks were required to take oath of faithful performance of their 
duties. When a mail arrived a postmaster was supposed to unlock 
the bags with a key that he had and take out the letters addressed 
to his office. Mail for the various post offices was made up in 
packages directed to each individual office, each package being 
accompanied by a “‘post bill” or memorandum of the number of 
letters it contained, and the postage charged on each. The “way 
bill,” or bill of the through mails, was endorsed at each office with 
the time of the mail’s arrival. Thus the Department was enabled 
to trace delays in the service and enforce penalties against con- 
tractors for lateness in the delivery of mails. 

The business of “‘rating letters,” that is, fixing the proper charge 
on them according to the distance, and the making up of mails, 
with the entering of the post bills and keeping of accounts, consti- 
tuted the whole of the deputy’s business, as at present. The laws 
merely provided that an office must be kept, and that any letters 
brought to the office within one half-hour of the departure of a 
mail must be sent in that mail.? 

The early practice of making up a separate mail for each office 
soon became impossible of continuance as the bulk of the mails 
increased, and the scheme was soon adopted of designating certain 
towns as “distributing offices,”’ to which the mails could be sent in 
one large bag, there to be separated into smaller parcels for the 
local offices. The first mention of these distributing offices in the 
Post Office laws is in the Act of 1802, which gives postmasters at 
such offices five per cent additional commission in recognition of 
their increased duties.* In 1816 their number was 36, and in 1823, 
48. They were not always located at the principal towns in their 


! Lbk, Book I, 1825-1827, 58. 2 Cf. Act of 1792, sec. 7. 
3 Sec. 6, Stat., ii, 191 ff. 
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respective states, but rather where the convenience of the Depart- 
ment required, at the junction points of important post roads.! 
The adoption of this plan contributed greatly to increase the effi- 
ciency of the service after 1800. 

The whole remuneration of the deputy postmasters was in the 
commissions paid upon the moneys collected. Prior to the passage 
of the Act of 1792 the Postmaster General had the power to fix the 
amount of these commissions. Pickering’s order of June, 1792, 
allowed not over 40 per cent of the gross receipts of the office until 
the commission was $50 per year. If the receipts were between 
$125 and $167, $50 was to be taken. If between $167 and $334, 
30 per cent. From the latter figure to $500 of receipts, $100 was 
paid, and 20 per cent of the postage over $500. In addition the 
postmaster was entitled to 50 per cent of the postage paid on news- 
papers. The method of ascertaining the proper commission was 
also set forth; namely, to charge 20 per cent on the first three 
quarters, and correct to 20 per cent on the year’s receipts from the 
account rendered on December 31 of each year.’ 

This somewhat complicated method was replaced by the Act of 
1792, which provided that 40 per cent should be paid until the 
commission was $50, then 30 per cent to $100, and over that, 20 
per cent. The maximum compensation which any deputy post- 
master might receive was $1800. According to the scale, that 
would mean gross receipts of about $8600, and in 1791 the gross 
receipts of the most profitable office, Philadelphia, were $9674, 
and New York, the next in order, produced $5537. In that year 
the postmasters’ commissions varied from $1.11 at Bennington, 
Vt., to $2239 at Philadelphia.’ 

In 1797 the commissions were reduced slightly, though the law 
directed the Postmaster General to give the deputies “such com- 
pensation as shall be adequate to their respective services and ex- 
penses”’: $30 was allowed on the first $100 per quarter, $25 on the 
next $200, 20 per cent from $400 to $2000, and 8 per cent above 
the latter figure. In addition, $25 per quarter was given to those 
postmasters who handled foreign mail, and a special allowance of 


1 Lbk, Book I, 1825-1827, 7. 2 [bid., Book B, 1792-1793, 19-21. 
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not more than $so per quarter for working at night, that is be- 
tween the hours of 9 P.M. and 5 A.M.! With the exception of an 
added 5 per cent to the deputies at distributing offices in 1802, no 
change in the law was made until 1810 when $2000 was fixed as 
the maximum limit of compensation.” In 1815, on the plea of 
economy, Congress cut the compensation so that not over 20 per 
cent should be paid even on sums below $150. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Meigs at once called attention to the real hardship imposed 
by this law, and proposed a relief measure including the increase of 
the maximum compensation to $2400.4 The old rate was there- 
upon restored, though the limit of $2000 was kept, as before.® 

Still the compensation of postmasters was small, as Meigs 
pointed out in 1819, especially in comparison with the reward of 
other offices of the Government of similar grade. Even in the 
largest cities the limit was $2000, whereas subordinate officers in 
the customs service were paid up to $3000 salary. Considering the 
increase in duties since 1810, when a $2000 maximum had been 
established, and also, ‘‘ the well-known increase in the expenses of 
living,” the Postmaster General recommended raising the limit to 
$3000. According to the accounts of the Department this would 
have affected only four offices in 1819 and but two in 1820.’ 

When calculating their commissions, deputies were supposed to 
pay certain expenses out of post-office funds. These included 
mostly things having to do with mail transportation, such as 
wrapping paper, twine, and wax for making up the mails, plain 
pine boxes for keeping letters, and the expenses of advertising un- 
claimed letters.§ The law fixing the $2000 limit of compensation 
was held to apply to net compensation, or that which was left 
after paying office expenses. There was, apparently, some suspi- 
cion as to the expense accounts of the larger offices, so that in 1817 
all postmasters receiving $1000 or more were required to report 
their expenditures for rent, fuel, candles, clerk hire, sundries, 
fires, etc.® 


1 Stat., i, 509. 2 Tbid., ii, 592. 3 Tbid., iii, 220, 221. 
* Meigs to Ingham, Feb. 1, 1816, A. S. P., P.O., 50. © Stat., iii, 264. 
SAS Scebar Es O02 7 Tbid., 92, 93. 


8 P. L. and R., 1817, 87. 9 Ibid., x. 
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In 1822, in answer to a request from Congress, Meigs trans- 
mitted the accounts of the postmasters whose gross compensation 
had been over $2000 in 1820 and 1821. There were eighteen in the 
former and twenty in the latter year, including those at most of 
the principal commercial centers in the country. In his letter of 
transmittal the Postmaster General suggested that some of the 
larger offices were overpaid and that it might be well. to reduce 
commissions. He suggested cutting the rate on the excess above 
$2000 receipts from 8 to 4 per cent and reducing the allowance for 
distributing offices from 5 to 3 per cent. The revenue of the De- 
partment was deficient, and this was one of Meigs’s suggestions 
to remedy the bad condition. i 

Some interesting facts are revealed by an examination of the 
postmasters’ accounts. Measured by gross commissions, New 
York was the most important office, though its net yield was less 
than that of several other offices. The maximum commission of 
$2000 was received at Hartford, Conn., Nashville, Tenn., Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, Ky. A consideration of other items 
reveals great differences in costs in various parts of the country. 
In Washington, D.C., clerks received on the average $1166, 
while the frugal postmaster at Washington, Ky., paid only $185 
per year to his four assistants. The general range of clerks’ sala- 
ries was between $450 and $625. In the matter of rent there were 
also notable variations, from $80 in Portland, Me., to $1200 in 
Philadelphia. The latter office shared with New York the honor 
of having the largest force — eight clerks. All things considered, 
the best showing was probably made by the postmaster at Port- 
land, who, by reason of his $80 rent and $50 expense for fuel and 
his three $225 clerks, saved $1522 net out of a gross commission 
of $2334.1 When McLean came into office he found matters in the 
same state, but was not disposed to afford relief by recommending 
an increased compensation to the postmasters. He wrote to Clay 
in 1824 that deputy postmasters were indeed the most poorly paid 
officers under the Government, but that “‘competent persons to 
discharge the duties of postmasters have been found willing to 
serve in every part of the country.’”’ He pointed out that a small 


1 4.S.P.,P.0O.,92. All the figures given above relate to the. fiscal year 1819- 
1820. 
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increase in compensation to each postmaster would afford but 
little relief while it would add greatly to the expenses of the De- 
partment.) From this statement and from others of the same 
officer with regard to mail transportation, it is clear that it was 
thought better to extend the post roads than to increase the pay 
of the deputies. 

The account rendered by the deputy postmasters was simple, 
consisting merely of a statement of the receipts together with a 
list of letters despatched from their offices, and of free letters and 
way and ship letters received. These last items were reported as 
the bases for certain fees paid — two cents for each ship letter and 
free letter, and one cent for each way letter. An attempt was 
made to get postmasters to help the Department control the con- 
tractors by allowing the deputies twenty cents per month for a 
return of the time of arrival and departure of mails at their offices. 
A further advantage to postmasters came from the privilege of re- 
ceiving and sending letters free.2 This was a considerable advan- 
tage, and when lotteries were very popular, postmasters made 
great use of their special privilege. When McLean took office this 
practice was very widespread and he began a vigorous crusade 
against it. In 1825 the Postmaster at Canandaigua, N. Y., was 
removed for running a lottery agency, and using his frank in this 
business. It was discovered that he had sent 3080 free letters, and 
had received 1397 in one year in regard to the lottery business 
alone. Through McLean’s efforts a law was passed in 1827 which 
forbade postmasters to act as agents for lottery tickets or to frank 
the same or circulars concerning them.*? The Postmaster General 
had been active in his efforts to suppress the practice of sending 
lottery circulars as ‘‘newspapers.”’ In 1828 he wrote to one post-’ 
master that a certain paper wholly devoted to lottery advertise- 
ments was being circulated; that this was not a newspaper, any 
more than a volume of poetry could be considered a newspaper 
because poems were occasionally printed in newspapers.‘ 

1 Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 243 ff. 

* By the Act of 1794 deputies could send and receive free letters up to one-half 
ounce in weight. Cf. Stat.,i, 362. This privilege was continued in later acts. 


3 [bid., iv, 238, 239. Cf. Lbk, Book T, 1827-1828, 370. 
4 Ibid., Book I, 1825-1827, 23, 42, 43; Book U, 182. 


CHAPTER VIII 


POLITICS IN THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


As the Post Office grew, and its agents increased in number, at- 
tention was more and more turned toward the possibilities of 
patronage in this department. In 1828 McLean reported that, 
including mail contractors and their agents, as well as subordinate 
clerks in the local offices, there were about 27,000 persons con- 
cerned with the handling of the mails. Of these, 8000 were 
deputy postmasters, appointed by the Postmaster General.! The 
growth of the army of post-office servants had been foreseen in the 
earliest days, as is evident from the debate over the first post-office 
laws. But in spite of the fears of those who pointed out the dan- 
gers involved, Congress had refused to alter the custom of colonial 
days and continued the power of appointment in the hands of the 
Postmaster General. In fact, most of the discussion turned on the 
question, not of men, but of offices and roads. Representatives. 
Hartley, of Pennsylvania, and Vining, of Delaware, protested in 
1791 against allowing the President any voice in the establishment 
of offices, holding that an unscrupulous president would misuse 
such power.” That was not an era in which men built up political 
machinery through the Civil Service. The Federalists, while ex- 
cluding their opponents from office, rigidly insisted on fitness 
as the first qualification of a candidate. Professor Fish has said 
that, ‘‘on the whole, it seems probable that the administration 
of public business bore a better relation to the business standards 
of the country under the Federalists than at any subsequent: 
period.’ Even Jefferson’s slur on the Office, that he “‘feared its 
fidelity”? and would ‘‘trust it with nothing important,” seems to. 
have been promulgated for political purposes rather than as the 
result of experience.* 

BART Se Ens Es On hOd 

2 Annals, 2d Congress, 232, 235. The date is Dec. 6. 

3 Fish, Civil Service and the Patronage, 27. 


4 Annals, 2d Congress, 232. 
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After he had observed the workings of the Post Office for several 
years under the Federalist régime, Jefferson wrote to Madison in 
1796 regarding it: 

I view it as a source of boundless patronage to the executive, jobbing to 
members of Congress and their friends and a bottomless abyss of public 
money. You will begin by only appropriating the surplus of the post-office 
revenues; but other revenues will soon be called in to their aid and it 
will be a source of eternal scramble among the members, who can get the 


most money wasted in their states; and they will always get most who are 
meanest.! : 


Evidently he was more impressed by the Congressional scramble 
for “pork” than by the abuse of executive power through the 
patronage. Professor Fish has brought out that it was Jefferson 
himself who, by his recognition of party allegiance as a controlling 
factor in the appointment and removal of officers, introduced the 
spoils system into the Civil Service? It was under Jefferson that 
Postmaster General Granger carried out in 1802 the first of the 
many “‘proscriptions”’ which have taken place in the history of 
the Department.? It has been noted that this sweep was carried 
out with a courtesy which had been sadly lacking on other occa- 
sions. Several of the intended victims were given warning of their 
approaching fate, and even trained their successors in the duties 
of the positions.‘ 

Much writing in justification of the removal of postmasters was 
found during Granger’s administration (1801-1814), and there is 
evidence that the Postmaster General was more moderate than 
many of his party. Granger took high ground in writing to the 
Republicans of Fairfield County, Conn. 

It has ever been my opinion that an executive officer is responsible for the 
abuse of his powers of appointment, and for flagrant misuse, liable to im- 
peachment. It follows that a just regard both for his character and security 
should induce such officer to act with caution and to secure in his possession 


the evidence and such facts as would justify his conduct before he offers an 
injury to, or mars the happiness of any person acting under him.® 


Further on in the same letter he said: 


To remove people from the subordinate offices for a difference of opinion 
is both unjust and impolitic, — unjust; because the Deity and not Govern- 

1 Jefferson to Madison, March 6, 1796; Writings, ix, 324, 325. 

2 Fish, op. cit., 51. 3 [bid., 41. 4 Tbid., 44. 5 Lbk, Book S, 26. 
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ment gave man his rational faculties, and the free use of them and the elec- 
tive franchise ought to be secure from party bars. Impolitic; because a wise 
Government would soothe, not irritate, because the contrary rule would 
change the Government from being the common father of the people and 
bring it down to the humble head of a party. 


This declaration, evidently made for party purposes, should be 
supplemented by some extracts from letters written to displaced 
postmasters. In one of these Granger said: 


Knowing as I did that most of the officers under me had been in the 
habits [sic] of associating and corresponding as well on politics as on business 
with those lately in authority from whom the people had removed their con- 
fidence; and elevated to office men whose political principles they believed 
better calculated to preserve the constitution and public prosperity, and 
having a general knowledge of the most prominent recent events, it occurred 
to me that some removals would become necessary, as well to effect an equal 
participation and enjoyment of office by the two great classes of citizens who 
are designated by the terms of Federalists and Republicans as to preserve 
and maintain confidence in the department.” 


Such naive reasoning is unusual, even for those early times, when 
confidence in a government department was made to depend on 
equal enjoyment of office by members of both parties. 

One of the chief “‘reforms”’ effected was in the removal of post- 
masters who were printers or editors, especially if they were of 
Federalist sympathies. To one such deputy Granger wrote that 
“the printer of a newspaper is not the most proper person to dis- 
charge the duties of a postmaster owing to the jealousies which 
will exist, and also . . . the public interest will be promoted by the 
appointment of a new postmaster.” * It was this campaign which 
caused the Federalist editor of the New York ‘Evening Post” to 
remark: 

Mr. Jefferson’s Postmaster General, Gideon Granger . . . in the plenitude 
of his sagacity, discovered that a ‘‘printer of a newspaper”’ is more suscep- 
tible to perjury and mal-conduct in transacting the duties required in that 
Department than in any other profession, notwithstanding a difference of 


opinion hitherto held by predecessors as experienced and nearly as respecta- 
ble as Citizen Gideon.‘ 


There was, perhaps, some danger that printers or editors might 
abuse their franking privilege in getting news for their sheets, and 


1 Lbk, Book-F, 26. 3 Tbid., Feb. 13, 1802. 
2 New York Evening Post, March 2, 1802. * Tbid., March 6, 1802. 
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some might even have been found who would delay information 
addressed to competing publishers. Why this should have been. 
the case with Federalists alone is difficult to understand, yet we. 
know that Republican printers were undisturbed in their offices.’ 
There were some who feared the abuse of the power which the 
Postmaster General might wield through the patronage. On Jan- 
uary 7, 1814, Ingersoll of Pennsylvania, speaking on the general 
subject of patronage, declared in the House of Representatives 
that in his opinion that of the Postmaster General was the most 
subject to abuse. ‘‘It does appear,” said he, “that unless some 
remedy be applied to end this evil and that without delay, we are 
in danger of a new order of Jesuits in this country, with an un- 
limited General at their head to dictate his orders, and enforce 
them, under all the pains and penalties of removal from their dep- 
utation.” 2 He concluded his attack with the demand that ap- 
pointments in this department be put on the same basis as those 
in other Government departments, that is, appointment by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate. To this end 
he introduced a resolution calling for a committee to investigate 
the post-office laws and amend them, ‘‘so as to render them more 
conformable than they are at present to the principles of the Con- 
stitution.” * Although the House accepted this resolution by a 
vote of 73 to 53, the matter was placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee, where it slumbered peacefully until April 16, when the 
committee was discharged because it was too late in the session 
for action to be taken at that time.’ Meanwhile, on March 8, 
Ingersoll had introduced a bill providing that all postmasters at 
distributing offices and in all incorporated cities be appointed by 
the President and the Senate. No action was taken on this bill. 
Several times within the fifteen years following 1814 the sugges- 
tion of putting the post-office appointments into the President’s: 
hands was made. In 1816 John Quincy Adams recorded in his 
diary a joint report of Monroe and Crawford, made in a Cabinet 
meeting, suggesting that all postmasters whose commissions 
amounted to $2000 a year or over should be appointed by the 


1 New York Evening Post, March 31, 1903. 3 Tbid., 866. 
2 Annals, 13th Congress, i, 865. 4 Tbid., i, 2025. 
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President, with the consent of the Senate.! On May 1, 1822, the 
House of Representatives voted down a proposal of a similar na- 
ture.” After the elaborate investigation of the subject of patron- 
age by the Senate in 1826, the report of the Benton Committee 
included approval of this plan. A bill to this end was among the 
six reported at that time, but, like the others, it was tabled, after 
having been warmly debated and passed to the second reading.’ 

The history of the relations between the President and Post- 
master General in regard to the patronage shows that the amount 
of control exercised over the Department varied greatly with the 
chief executive. Madison, for example, was clearly offended at 
the appointment of Dr. Leib to the Philadelphia office in 1814, 
and as a result he dismissed Postmaster General Granger from his 
place. Monroe, however, took a different attitude and apparently 
did not interfere at all in such matters. McLean, who served as 
Postmaster General from June, 1823, to the end of John Quincy 
Adams’s term, paid a striking tribute to Monroe’s conduct in this 
matter. In 1829 he wrote: 

In the use of the patronage, that most delicate branch of executive power, 
Mr. Monroe was governed by those enlarged and elevated views, required by 
the interests of the country. . . . From the official relations which I bore 
toward the President towards the close of his administration it became my 
duty to consult him in making certain appointments. But in no case did he 
intimate a preference for any one of the candidates whose names I laid before 
him. His answer was uniformly, “‘The law has given you the right to make 


the appointment; I shall be satisfied with your decision; do what the public 
interests require.”’ 5 


Monroe’s conduct in the most notable case which arose under 
his administration illustrates in a striking manner his scrupulous 
observance of the law, as to both letter and spirit. In 1822 Post- 
master General Meigs was considering the appointment of Solo- 
mon Van Rensselaer to the post office at Albany, when Van Buren 
and King, the two New York Senators, brought forward the claim 
of another candidate. The weight of the opposition caused Meigs 
to place the case in the President’s hands; but Monroe refused to 

1 Adams, Memoirs, v, 482. 2 Annals, 17th Congress, i, 1774. 

3 The report in Cong. Deb., ii, pt. 2, 133. The debate is in zbid., pt.i, passim. 


4 Salmon, Appointing Powers of the President, 43, 44; Cf. Hildreth, vi, 458. 
5 Niles’s Register, xliii, 8. 
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settle it, leaving the decision to the Postmaster General, who gave 
the place to Van Rensselaer.1 The affair made quite a stir at the 
time and is important because of the principle involved. Monroe 
apparently established a precedent against interference of the 
president in post-office appointments. John Quincy Adams fol- 
lowed the same course, though he was often suspicious of the 
appointments made by McLean, who was known to be a Jackson 
man.” 

The force of character of McLean and his strong views on his 
duties and rights in the Post Office Department doubtless con- 
tributed to bring about the final move of admitting the Postmaster 
General into the Cabinet. From the letters exchanged between 
McLean and Edward Everett much may be learned of McLean’s 
views. He emphatically denied Everett’s imputation that he had 
used his patronage in behalf of either Calhoun or Jackson, saying 
in regard to the latter: 

In no case has a candidate been recommended to me as a friend of General 
Jackson. The gentlemen who know me and belong to the opposition would 
not presume to such a step.*. . . Before I would lend myself in this matter 


and prostitute the patronage of my office, I must lose all self-respect and a 
thorough change must take place in my views on the subject.4 


In reply to Everett’s suggestion that all offices ought to support 
the administration, McLean proclaimed his independence, saying: 


If subserviency to the President and an ardent zeal in the promotion of 
his personal views shall be the passport to office, where the individual is 
qualified, however objectionable he may be to the people, offices will be 
filled, not by high-minded and patriotic citizens, but by fawning sycophants 
loud in their professions, without principle, but ready at all times to execute 
the biddings of their master. . . . I would scorn to hold any office, as a crea- 
ture of any administration.® 


In regard to the Cabinet officers, he felt the case to be somewhat 
different. 


A wide distinction [he wrote] exists between the members of the Cabinet, 
and other officers of the Government. There must be unity in this part of 
the executive. The members of the Cabinet are the sustainers of the Presi- 


1 Fish, op. cit., 62-64. 

? Cf. Adams, Memoirs, vi, 547; vii, 275, 348, 351-356; viii, 8, 9, 193. 
3 Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 3, i, 364 n. 

4 Ibid., 365. 5 [bid., 385. 8 Tbid., 387. 
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dent; and as questions are often, if not generally, decided by the concurrence: 
of the majority of them, it becomes the decision of the Cabinet, and each 
member is bound to support it. This is the condition on which the office is, 
accepted. But, as other officers of the Government are not consulted, and 
can have no influence in the policy of the Cabinet, the main obligation is not 
imposed upon them. 


But as for Cabinet influence over himself, he would have none of 
it. ‘The Cabinet shall never think and decide for me unless I am 
a member of it,’’ he wrote to Everett.! 

On the subject of the patronage McLean was equally clear in 
the expression of his views. In August, 1823, about a month after 
he had assumed the duties of the office, he wrote regarding the 
proposed removal of a deputy postmaster: 


I have laid it down as a rule from which no consideration will induce me 
to depart, that I will remove no postmaster unless substantial objections be- 
made, and supported, so that his continuance would be pregudicial [sic] to 
the public good. 


And again: 


I know not why the feelings and character and interests of postmasters. 
should not be respected equally as much as other officers of the Government 
of equal grade; there will always be some odium attached to a removal and 
I wish to make the post of the highest consequence to the individual by 
having it well understood that no removal will take place so long as the: 
officer shall be deemed worthy of public confidence. 


On another occasion he wrote: ‘“‘A removal without substantial 
ground of objection against the individual must be productive of 
pernicious consequences to the public.”’ ? 

The next year he wrote some Congressmen who were urging the 
removal of a certain deputy postmaster for political reasons: 


Mr. Lewis, I learn, is opposed in politics to the administration and to the: 
domenent [sic] party in Connecticut; in some of the States political contests 
are yet warm and it may be desirable that the Republican party should be 
strengthened, by the patronage of the general Government. 

I entirely subscribe to this policy provided such patronage can be esteamed 
[sic] without doing injustice. In making new appointments, such considera-. 
tions are important, but when for this ground removals are applied for, a 
case of a very different character is presented. No officer of the Government 
takes more pleasure than I feel, to gratify the wishes of representatives of the 
people. But their wishes may not always accord with the policy which 


1 Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., 3, i, 387. 2 Lbk, Book B, 1823, 403, 420. 
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should be adhered to in managing the expensive and complicated matters of 
this Department. 

I have set out with the determination to make no removals from office, 
except for substantial cause and after a full opportunity for defence shall 
have been offered to the postmaster. If in one case I should depart from this 
rule, I must depart from it in all cases. If I should remove one postmaster on 
account of his politics, I must be consistent and remove every other one in 
whom the same objection may be made. 

Is this policy proper? Is it necessary? Does any Department of the Gov- 
ernment pursue it? Even where party struggles were the most ardent and 
the entire administration was endangered by the strength and violence of 
the opposition changes were not generally made. Those times have passed, 
and this may be called the era of good feeling. So far as the late political 
parties are concerned the remark is certainly just, as it applies to the country 
at large. In my opinion a magnanimous and liberal policy should be pursued 
towards the minority. They should not be prescribed [sic] or refused an 
ordinary measure of justice. When they enjoy office, and conduct discreetly 
and discharge their duties faithfully, it is my opinion, they should not be 
discharged.! 


Even when the ‘‘era of good feeling” had given way to the 


bitterness of the struggle between Adams and Jackson, there is 
no evidence that McLean departed from the position he had 
taken.?, When vacancies occurred he usually filled them with men 
favorable to Jackson.? Adams felt this keenly and was distrustful 
of his Postmaster General, even at one time contemplating his 
dismissal from office. The magnanimity of the President and 
McLean’s splendid record at the head of the Department caused 
his retention. Adams wrote in his diary on November 30, 1827, a 
tribute to the efficiency of his management, but added that he was 
“‘worse than equivocal” in his conduct towards himself.2 But 
after Adams, came Jackson, and the spoils system was brought 
into the Office. In all, about 600 deputy postmasters were re- 

1 Lbk, Book D, 1824-1825, 25, 26. 

® In July, 1829, after his removal from office Niles’s Register, a paper not favor- 
able to Jackson, paid McLean the following compliment: ‘“‘Not one of the post- 
masters recently in office had been appointed to supercede others because of political 
opinion, so far as we have ever heard; but even if so, it was to have been expected 
that they were rather against than favorable to the last administration — McLean 
being understood as a decided friend of the election of General Jackson; yet we do 
not believe that he suffered his private feelings to enter into the performance of his 
public duties, having a full estimation of the delicacy and difficulty of the widely 


extended and highly respected business of his Department.” xxxvi, 314. 
3 Fish, op. cit., 125. 4 Learned, 241. 5 Adams, Memoirs, vii, 363, 364. 
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moved out of a total of 8000,! and a clean sweep was made in the 
Department offices. Abraham and Phineas Bradley, who had 
long been First and Second Assistant Postmasters General, were 
removed, notwithstanding the fact that McLean had recom- 
mended them to his successor.” 

It was but natural that the Jacksonian party, with their avowed 
intention of securing for themselves the spoils of office and their 
announced policy of rewarding friends and punishing enemies, 
should have cast hungry eyes toward the Post Office. It is equally 
clear that, in order to handle this matter most effectively, the 
Postmaster General must be a member of the President’s official 
family. McLean’s steady insistence on the importance of his po- 
sition and his well-known independence made him the logical 
candidate for the place; and indeed the announcement of the pro- 
posed Cabinet in the Washington ‘“‘Telegraph,”’ the mouthpiece of 
the incoming Administration, on February 26, 1829, contained his 
name as third on the list, following the names of the Secretaries of 
State and of the Treasury.* It happened, however, that another 
man, William T. Barry, of Kentucky, was appointed to the Post 
Office, while McLean became a member of the Supreme Court. 
There is no direct evidence as to the events which caused the 
change, but the reason is clear enough. Amos Kendall said that 
McLean declined to serve when he found that he could not stand 
against Duff Green and the vindictive members of the Jacksonian 
party, who were clamoring for a thorough proscription in the 
Post Office Department. John Quincy Adams said that McLean 
‘declined serving as a broom to sweep the Post Office.” > There 
can be little doubt that McLean’s views on patronage had been 
made known to others than Everett, and he could not easily have 
taken the place offered; but Barry, who had no such hampering 
scruples, was elevated to the position and became formally a 
member of the Cabinet. Learned concludes after a thorough 
study of the subject that the practice of admitting the Postmaster 

1 Fish, op. cit.,125. Postmaster General Barry reported to a Congressional 


committee that between March 4, 1829, and March 22, 1830, 491 removals were 


made. A.S.P., P.O., 242. 
By Tbs 320) * Kendall, Autobiography, 304, 305. 
3 Learned, 244. 5 Adams, Memoirs, viii, 99, 109, I10. 
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General to the Cabinet “probably tended in the long run to in- 
vigorate the service.” 1 It is worthy of note that the first English 
Postmaster General to become a regular member of the Cabinet 
took his seat in 1830.” 

So Barry, the politician, succeeded McLean who, as Adams 
wrote, ‘‘was removed from the Post Office because he refused to 
be made the instrument of that sweeping proscription of post- 
masters which is to be one of the samples of the promised re- 
forms.”’ ? When this change had been made, the work of removal 
went on in a most haphazard way. The most celebrated instance 
is that of the appointment of Norton to the post office at Hartford, 
Conn. This officer was put into a place made vacant by the re- 
moval of the former incumbent. He moved his family from Wash- 
ington to Hartford, and after serving for precisely one day, was 
removed to make a place for another deserving partisan. With 
such conditions prevailing, it is not surprising that the Post Office 
under Barry’s management made a most dismal showing from 
every point of view. With the coming of the spoils system the 
most important business enterprise of the Government was 
doomed to a career that would mean ruin to any private business. 


1 Learned, 251. 3 Adams, Memoirs, vii, 112. 
2 Ibid. 4 Niles’s Register, xxxvi, 149, 244. 
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FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE POST OFFICE 


A part of the postal system which the United States inherited 
from the days before the Constitution was a set of postal rates. 
These, like all previous rates since the British Act of 1765, were 
classified according to distance. Established by the voluminous 
Ordinance of 1782, they remained in force until the passage of the 
permanent post-office law of 1792. A very simple set of rates, 
they charged single letters as follows: 


dut. gr. 
(of silver) cents 
(Up stovoommiles Seri 5 as ts ccreietere cia: I 8 8 
GOSTOO MN Greaney ei seis rats Bie gee coals 2 ° 12 
MOOS2OOM nee Metco yey tetas Shere vy 2 16 16 
Each additional 100 miles.......... ae ‘16 4 


These applied to single letters, that is, those composed of one 
sheet of paper only. If there were two sheets, or three, the rates 
were proportionately increased. In those days it was often 
thought safer to send letters in packets to prevent their being lost. 
Such packets were charged at the rate of four times single postage 
for each ounce. 

These rates were burdensome in the case of letters sent long dis- 
tances, as Postmaster General Osgood pointed out in 1790.’ Ac- 
cordingly, in 1792, Congress established new rates intended to 
remedy this situation. Nine rates were provided, covering eight 
zones up to 450 miles, and fixing a flat rate beyond that distance, 
as follows: ? 


Single letters cents 
Wpito meson Mailesayeccaeyba rere <iate Aslan -tatekn wieraretareueienevnueearer tole 6 
SOUL MOO aimee taste heats vate ie ayers. inearon rata cate psa Colas eae 8 
GOMOREOOMN tess vey scr vaiey orieys arenu eibeac nik, avs, ayaa SiauoparetyepMiere elaseren te 10 

TOOMOMTS OR Me cee ter cneehe ey creda tolotaielavereiene cheieuah sis iorespretena con evant 124 
TBO LORIOO Ga Ua brew ieya sete I LA a aie cu oltrallebepnaba ela uss sus hesolefie)s 15 
ZOOMLOR2 5 Oia aa aaa erst shScaia eles alco rs lenahahe ecard ty Satonelc pers 17 
SICOMLONS SOM Nirah Maveieee a taisss to kovaie ls Gea eval ean onapeN Oren Grate «felbiara 20 
PE OMCOT A OIsME SA DMD ISCHI ne ede are asanan se mncre canal aie pat cas canoe ar cteha tne 22 
Over 450 Ce Rees ita eats AeA E AN cleats CO yale Ouse etait 25 


DAS Pee): 2 Stat., i, 232. 
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Some reductions were made in rates, notably in the case of 
letters sent less than 30 miles, where the rate dropped from 8 
cents to 6 cents, and in the more distant zones. The last was the 
result of a deliberate attempt to favor the remote parts of the 
country and to promote commerce through increasing correspond- 
ence. A flat rate of 25 cents was placed on all letters sent more 
than 450 miles. This meant a considerable saving for merchants 
dealing with distant clients, for the old rate had put a charge of 
37 cents on a letter from Savannah, Ga., to New York.’ The 
changes apparently produced the desired results, for the gross 
revenue from postage increased from $67,444 in 1792 to $104,747 
in 1793, and this without any increase in the length of post roads. 
The last statement raises an interesting question, which must be 
met in the discussion of postal rates and their effect on the offiee 
during the early years of its development. Revenue from postage 
is evidently the product of two factors, rates and volume of busi- 
ness, that is, number of letters despatched. Now, if the territory 
served remained constant, some relation could be shown between 
rates and volume of correspondence; but as a matter of fact Con- 
gress was constantly passing laws which increased the length of 
the post roads and thus opened up new parts of the country to the 
Post Office. Some regions became at once productive from the 
standpoint of the office, but in others the amount of letter-writing 
was very small. More serious than this, however, is the fact that 
the constant lengthening of the post roads makes it impossible to 
calculate with precision the effect of rate changes. These can only 
be estimated, save in rare instances like the one just mentioned, 
where there was no change in the post roads for two or three years. 

In 1799 another schedule of rates was put in force, viz.:? 


Single letter cents 
Upitosi4o mmilesi ya tiasevvrqist csc sera sieis co aes ee ee 8 
AOitO OOS Ai cham sree vey ts hateday cinco eve 10 

QO COLT SOs) Oe mar aneac ha ine enc at rt RnB ea Ze Sears 124 
T5080, 300! vn)! as nite enmlne Prairie hike ee eee ae 17 
JOO LOFSOON ir lit ev atancta tance sre thas ye cal avoraik Cio eR 30 
Over’ 800 rie Fink See ie ns hit eg ey: nite nee a 35 
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The number of classes was reduced from nine to six, which it 
was thought would facilitate the rating and despatching of letters. 
The charge for the shortest distance (now made 40 miles or less) 
was increased to 8 cents, as it had been found that the six-cent 
rate hardly paid the cost of handling the letters. The rate on dis- 
tant letters was somewhat reduced, but those for the shorter 
journeys were increased slightly. Postmaster General Habersham 
evidently believed in charging what the traffic would bear, for he 
wrote: 


The advance on the low postages is so small that the alteration will hardly 
be noticed and a postage of 12} cents or under is so inconsiderable that it is 
freely paid, but in all cases above that sum it seems to be something of an 
object and it then begins to be called money.! 


The effect of these changes upon the revenue is somewhat ob- 
scured by a considerable increase in the length of the post roads 
which occurred at practically the same time; but apparently the 
rate of growth of the postal receipts was somewhat checked. The 
check was only temporary, however, for in four or five years the 
rate of increase had returned to the figure which had prevailed 
before the change in rates. 

No further change was made in postal rates until the War of 
1812 called for the exploitation of every financial resource of the 
Government. On October 10, 1814, it was proposed by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House to increase the rates 50 per 
cent, to provide additional revenue.? The Department had paid 
$85,000 into the Treasury in 1812 and $35,000 in 1813. Later in 
the same month Dallas’s report on the finances suggested an in- 
crease of 100 per cent, and estimated the produce at $500,600, an 
exaggerated expectation indeed, singe, the gross revenue of the 
Department had been but $703,1 55) in, ‘181 3.2 The general revenue 
act of December 23, 1814, increased the rates of postage 50 per 
cent over those established in 1799.4 This provision was repealed 
in February, 1816, so that the higher charges were in force for but 
one year.® In that period the gross revenue rose from $730,000 to 
$1,043,000. Even the repeal of the high rates did not check the 

eA Ss Pay bers h0. 3 Ibid., 867. COT bidi 252% 
2, A.S.P., Fin., iii, 854. 4 Stat., iii, 159. 
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growth of the revenue, which, after a slight drop in 1816, re- 
covered strongly and never thereafter fell below $1,000,000. 

Secretary Dallas had urged that the increased rates be main- 
tained for the sake of revenue,! but the House of Representatives 
declined to follow this course and accepted the views of their Com- 
mittee which said in its report: 


The communication of intelligence between different parts of the country, 
it appears to the Committee to be the just policy of our Government to 
facilitate and encourage; and although it might have been right to exact a 
revenue from it under circumstances which made it necessary to apply every 
resource to the defence of the States, the present situation of the Treasury 
may well allow its repeal.? 


A new act was proposed to the House of Representatives by 
Postmaster General Meigs in January, 1816. He pointed out that 
letters sent very short distances, as, for example, between Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, were so heavily burdened that they were 
rarely sent in the mails. He suggested a rate of four cents for 
letters sent less than five miles. This extremely low rate would 
attract all such to the post office. In compensation the lower rates 
were to be increased somewhat.’ Congress rejected these pro- 
posals, but passed a new act in April, 1816, fixing the following 
rates: 4 


Single letter cents 
Up, tof gojmilessi. sic. aren con eee ne eee Ae er 6 
BO TOSS Mee oe aha penta. kr Cage nen Ae a a 10 

SO COT SO. of Rotcryaic)s cise cheer ae ter nero er ee ere 125 

ESO CO BOOMING AE UA Fo aoe eat i Sng ie oe Cpe aaa er 183 
Over'doo vip y iia the Acie hire i bah ae ae nk ee nee 25 


The significant features are the reduction of the number of classes 
from six to five, and the restoration of the six-cent rate for the 
shortest distance. No other changes of moment were made in the 
rates. These were in force until 1836. 

An examination of the course of postal rates during the first 
forty years of the office reveals clearly certain general tendencies. 
First: the system of classification of rates according to distances, 
the “zone system,” as it is sometimes called, was used throughout 
the period. In this, as in so many other matters in the Post Office, 


EVA. Slag l biG abl, SEOs SANS. OAD 
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the administration followed British practice, with which the offi- 
cers were familiar, The prevailing theory of postal charges held 
that the cost of transporting letters varied in proportion to the 
distance they were carried. Rowland Hill had not yet advanced 
his new ideas or converted the British Government to the flat-rate 
system. The second tendency to be observed is in the specially 
favorable rates given to letters sent long distances. An early rec- 
ognition of the disadvantages of the distant parts of the country 
and a desire to remove these is to be found in the earliest laws and 
discussions on the Post Office. A reduced rate and rapid extension 
of service were granted at first by the public-spirited citizens of 
the older communities, and they came to be demanded as a right 
by the Westerners when they became dominant in Congress. In- 
stances of sectional feeling and the desire to make the East bear 
the expense of advantages granted to the West may be seen in de- 
bates in postal affairs after 1825. Not only the establishment of 
post roads, which had always been an occasion for strife between 
the localities, but even the matter of postal rates, was made a 
matter of controversy between the sections. 
oe is perhaps best seen in the attempt made in 1832 to lower 
e rates of postage. Senator Sprague of Maine opened the con- 
test by introducing a resolution directing the Committee on the 
Post Office to bring in a bill reducing postage. This was opposed 
by Grundy of the Post Office Committee, who sought to substitute 
a motion for an inquiry in place of a peremptory order. Sprague, 
Clayton, and Holmes took part in the debate in favor of the origi- 
nal resolution, while Grundy bore the brunt of the opposition. 
The contest was waged for three days, and on the third day the 
sectional issue, which had only been hinted at before, was brought 
to the front by Buckner of Missouri, who declared in explicit 
terms that the West would not allow the proposed change. A re- 
duction of rates, he urged, would make the Office a charge upon 
the Treasury and would necessitate additional taxation, of which 
the West would have to bear its share. This they would not toler- 
ate, but would keep the rates as they stood, since the East now 
paid more postage than the West.! On the roll-call that followed, 
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Grundy’s amendment was carried and the reduction of rates 
averted. The vote was close, standing 20 to 18, the division being 
almost wholly on sectional lines. New England gave 1 vote for 
and 11 against the proposition; the Middle States (New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, and Kentucky) 4 votes 
for and 6 against, while the Southern and Southwestern States 
gave 15 for and but 1 against the measure.’ 

But if the newer portions of the country were favored in the 
matter of rates, they reaped an even greater advantage in the 
postage fixed on newspapers. The early discussion over this mat- 
ter has already been mentioned.? The fears of such as Gerry re- 
garding a Court press were entirely disarmed by the subsequent 
experience of the country. The rates of one cent for each too 
miles and one and one-half cents beyond that distance were estab- 
lished in 1792,3 and remained unchanged thereafter, except that 
the one-cent rate was later made to apply to all papers sent to 
points in the state where they were published, and the rate of one 
and one-half cents to all sent outside, regardless of distance. 

These rates, well below the cost of transportation, were of great 
importance in building up the newspapers of the country; but 
more important still was the practice incorporated in the Act of 
1792 of allowing the free exchange of copies between newspaper 
publishers. Professor Bretz, who has made a careful study of the 
rise of newspapers in the West, has stated that they could hardly . 
have existed without this aid from the general Government.* 
Yet the burden was great, and the Department sought at times to 
reduce the number of papers sent free for exchange. Every such 
move was, of course, met by the most bitter outcries from the pub- 
lishers. In 1822 it was proposed to abolish the privilege, and the 
papers raised a protest against this ‘‘unconstitutional scheme of 
stopping in any degree the sources of that information which dis- 
tinguishes Americans from the people of all other countries.” > In 
1825 there were 677 newspapers published in the country, accord- 


1 Cong. Deb., ix, 49. 2 See ante, pp. 114, 115. 
Si Std, Lee. 

4 American Historical Association Report, 1909, 147. 

5 Detroit Gazette, April 5, 1822; quoted in Bretz, 147. 
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ing to a list transmitted by Postmaster General McLean to. 
Ingham in Congress.! 

The Postmaster General proposed to limit the free exchanges. 
to fifty for each paper, but even this was called, by a Cincinnati 
paper, ‘‘a direct blow at the strongest bulwark of free govern- 
ment.” ? When the considerable services of the newspapers to the 
politicians are borne in mind, it is not surprising that their pleas 
carried weight with the legislators and that the much-prized right 
of free exchanges remained untouched. 

The chief problems which were created by the transportation 
of newspapers in the mails had to do with their safe carriage and 
with the collection of postage upon them. The first difficulty was 
largely a matter of preserving the papers from destruction in 
transit. Most of them were put into the post office still damp from. 
the press, and they were rarely wrapped sufficiently to protect 
either themselves or the rest of the mail. Early experiences of the 
destruction of letters by this cause taught the Department that 
newspapers must be carried in a separate place from the letter 
mail. An effort to secure this resulted in exposure of the news- 
paper mails, which were carried under the stage-driver’s seat or 
outside the body of the mail wagon. Wrappers with directions. 
were often destroyed,’ leaving the post office the burden of unde-. 
liverable mails. McLean wrote to one printer in 1826: 

Where newspapers are folded damp from the press, and are only secured 
by a tender envelope and paste, it is unreasonable to expect that they will be: 
safely conveyed to the place of their destination. Strong wrapping paper and 


twine should be used and the direction should not be left to the least compe-- 
tent person in the printing office, which is sometimes the case.! 


A much less frequent complaint in regard to the transportation 
of newspapers was that they were interfered with or obstructed in 
transit. At first there seems to have been some fear that the Gov- 
ernment would hinder the circulation of newspapers containing 
things obnoxious to it, and a fine of $50 was provided in the law 

1 Lbk, Book I, 1825-1827, 60. 

2 National Republican and Ohio Political Register, Feb. 25, 1825. Quoted im 
Bretz, 147. 


3 Cf. Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 491. 
4 Ibid., Book I, 1825-1827, 234. 
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of 1792 for any postal employee who should take a paper out of 
the mail. The riders on long journeys sometimes read over the 
papers they carried; for we find a circular of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in 1815 warning all contractors and their agents that they had 
no right to that enjoyment. Occasionally a complaint of obstruc- 
tion of papers was made, but such cases were rare. One Caleb 
Atwater wrote from Circleville, Ohio, to Postmaster General 
McLean, in 1826: 

Your circular of the 27th emboldens me to say that my papers from Cin- 
cinnati either reach me, that is, not more than one, in three, or four, at all, 
and those which do arrive, come from the south, north and. even from the 
east. Sometimes since the date of your circular they now arrive from the 
west and in season. The.paper I take is opposed to the powers that be, and 
as sure as the paper contains something not agreeable to those powers, it is 
sure never to reach me. From all I can discover there is a perfect system of 
this kind in full, and successful operation all over the Nation. Until I saw 


your circular, I did suppose the complaints might aggravate this evil, espe- 
cially if I was known to the culprit as finding any fault. 


Even in times of great political conflict such occurrences were. 
most unusual. Newspapers were often carelessly treated, but 
rarely deliberately stolen or tampered with. 

The collection of postage on newspapers offered considerable 
difficulty. Publishers were indisposed to prepay, not only because 
of the frequent losses in transit but because it was not customary 
to pay even letter postage in advance. In order to secure their 
greatest efforts the postmasters were allowed 50 per cent commis- 
sion on their collections of newspaper postage, although 30 per 
cent was the highest rate allowed on letter postage. The custom 
grew up of sending newspapers in packets open at one end, to 
permit of counting the contents. Each packet was indorsed with 
the number of papers it held and their destination, but usually 
postmasters merely took the indorsement as evidence of the con- 
tents and did not bother to count the papers. This was the prac- 
tice when McLean came to the Department,’ and he was early 
convinced that the Government was losing money through this 
state of affairs. He devised a new plan, by which each printer was 

1 Lbk, Book T, 208. 


* Atwater to McLean, June 19, 1826. McL. P., i, 120. 
3 Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 28, 29. 
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required to certify to the Department the number of papers sent, 
specifying all those sent free and those sent out of the state. Post- 
masters were required to get payment of postage for three months 
in advance. These reforms caused an increase of 50 per cent in the 
revenue from newspaper postage.! 

Under the early postal laws, printed matter, other than news- 
papers, had no standing. Postmaster General Pickering held in 
1792 that magazines were chargeable at letter postage; but this 
seems to have been an isolated case.” At a later date consideration 
for the speed of the mails caused an order excluding magazines and 
pamphlets from the main post routes. Meigs wrote in 1815 toa 
man in Cincinnati: “‘It is believed that pamphlets and magazines 
interrupt the regular and due conveyance of newspapers to your 
section of the country.”” Permission to circulate such publications 
was granted only in the case of religious societies.® 

The Act of 1816, however, admitted these publications to the 
mails at rates varying, according to distance, from one to two 
cents per sheet. In computing the charge, four folio, eight quarto, 
or sixteen octavo pages were counted as a single sheet. This rate 
applied to the journals of state legislatures as well as other peri- 
odical publications.* In 1825 the rates were increased to one and 
one-half cents for distances less than 100 miles and two and one- 
half cents for distances beyond that, and a new class, with rates 
of four and six cents, was fixed for non-periodical publications.°® 
This was intended to meet the case of “‘price-currents” and the 
occasional pamphlets which were widely circulated, usually not 
prepaid. The rates seemed reasonable enough, although there 
were complaints from publishers, who talked about “taxes on 
knowledge” in a manner since made very familiar by agitators for 
cheap postage. . 

A petition sent to Congress from Boston in 1832 asserted that 
matter which was charged a cent and a half a sheet by the Post 
Office could be sent by carrier for nine cents a pound to a distance 
of 300 miles, and that the rates on pamphlets and newspapers 

1 Lbk, Book A, 426, 428, 430. 4 Stat., iii, 364; cf. P. L. and R., 1816, 77. 

2 [bid., 495. 5 Tbid., iv, 102. 

3 [bid., Book T, 184, 186. 

6 Lbk, Book A, 1823-1824, 463, 464; Book G, 1825, 368. 
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were excessive.! But the Senate Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads in the same year reported adversely on a proposition 
to abolish newspaper postage, showing that as nearly as could be 
estimated this class of matter furnished fourteen fifteenths of the 
weight of the mail and paid only one ninth of the revenue.? This 
would indicate that newspapers and pamphlets were not contrib- 
uting their share toward the support of the office, but it did not 
remove the objection of the Boston publishers. The Government 
may well have been paying an exorbitant price for mail-contrac- 
tors’ services, though it must be borne in mind that transportation 
rates within 300 miles of Boston were probably as low as they were 
anywhere in the country. Taking all the services into account, the 
average cost per mile of post road in 1831 was $10.87. Some of 
these were daily coach trips, some only service by rider once a 
week; but it was estimated that the new routes established in that 
year could not be served once a week for less than $5 per mile.’ 

An exact answer to the question of the relation of periodicals to 
the Post Office cannot be given, though it appears that even at 
this date they were not made to bear their proportionate share of 
the expenses of the Office. Consciously and deliberately they have 
been favored by the rate-makers, that is, the members of Con- 
gress. The question whether the writing of letters should be en- 
couraged rather than the circulation of newspapers is an academic 
question merely. So long as the Post Office is democratically con- 
trolled there will be but one answer given by the politicians, and 
that will not be in favor of the letter-writers. 

Closely allied to the question of newspaper postage is the matter 
of franking. This part of postal development illustrates better 
perhaps than any other the tendency for a pernicious growth to 
result from a small and seemingly innocent beginning. In the days 
before the Constitution the members of the Continental Congress 
had been unwilling to forego their privilege of franking, even when 
the Office was in dire financial straits. An attempt was made after 
1789 to keep this practice within bounds. The chief officers of the 
executive departments, and those subordinates whose business 


LA. S. P., P. O., 341-343. VA Sone On S45) 
2 Ibid., 347; cf. Lbk, Book X, 1829-1830, 67-69. 
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made it very necessary, were the only ones to be so favored; but 
even at that period Postmaster General Osgood feared that the 
practice might have been too much extended.! But then the real 
extension began, and minor Government officers and all deputy 
postmasters were added to the list. These officials not only sent, 
but also received, their letters free. Members of Congress, who 
had at first been limited to the period when Congress was actually 
in session, allowed themselves at first thirty and then sixty days 
before and after each session. Ex-Presidents, their widows, sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, and other prominent citi- 
zens were relieved of paying postage. 

At first such exceptions were insignificant compared with the 
result which followed the extension of franking to whole classes of 
matter, such as public documents. In the beginning only special 
documents like particular messages of the President were sent 
free,” but after 1819 all documents transmitted to Congress by the 
President or any Department head were made free.* There is no 
way of determining accurately the burden imposed by franked 
matter. From 1790 to 1836, the answer to requests for informa- 
tion from the Department upon this subject was uniformly that 
“‘the Post Office accounts are not kept in such form as to enable 
me to ascertain the actual number of free letters.’ 4 It was esti- 
mated in 1832 that the postage at ordinary rates on matter carried 
free on Government business outside of postal affairs would have 
amounted in 1831 to over $500,000.° This means not only a loss 
of revenue of that amount, but an expense for transportation and 
a commission to the postmasters of one cent on each franked letter 
or package. 

As the total gross receipts from postage in 1831 were $2,250,000, 
the size of the burden entailed by the franking system can be seen 
to have been enormous. Here is an abuse which seems inevitable 
in the business enterprises of a republic, not the least of which, it 
should be said in passing, consists in the failure to take such ac- 

MASS. PAPO. 2. 

2 Cf. Stat., iii, 55, with reference to Madison’s Message of Nov. 29, 1809. 


* [bid., 537, 539- 
4 Memo., in McL. P., i, 189; cf. Osgood’s statement in 1790, A. S. P., P. O., 3. 
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count of the services rendered the Government by the Post Office 
as should reveal at once any extravagance or undue extension of 
this costly and unremunerative business. 

The questions just raised in regard to financial burdens entailed 
by franked matter and by underpaid periodicals lead to an in- 
quiry as to the precise purpose of the Department. Was it in- 
tended to raise a revenue? Was service the aim? And if so, to 
whom, the Government or the people? Answers to these and 
similar questions may be found in the declaration of those who 
had charge of the Office from the beginning. They may be read 
as well in the laws which extended and governed the service. So 
far as the Postmasters General were concerned, most of them held 
the views set forth by McLean in 1829, that the aim should be 
service, and not revenue, but that care should be taken that, over 
a period, expenses and receipts should balance.t Charles Burrall, 
Osgood’s first Assistant Postmaster General, expressed this idea 
in a letter written in 1795 in which he said: ‘‘The Post Office Es- 
tablishment is not intended to raise a revenue; it is to accommo- 
date the citizens in their private communications.” * To be sure, 
Osgood, in 1790, recommended that a revenue be raised from the 
Post Office to aid in extinguishing the domestic debt; but he was 
evidently influenced by Hamilton, to whom, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he was subordinate.? The report of the latter upon the 
national finances in 1790 contained the same suggestion. 

The Postmaster General [he said] gives it as his opinion that the immediate 
products of it [the Post Office Department] upon a proper arrangement, 
would probably be not less than $100,000. And from its nature, with good 


management, it must be a growing, and will be likely to become a consider- 
able fund.‘ 


Later Secretaries of the Treasury, who faced somewhat easier 
financial problems, slowly but surely came to accept the idea that 
the Post Office was to be developed as a public service, not to be 
exploited as a source of revenue. Gallatin in 1796 noted that 
revenue of the Post Office was being used up for the most part in 
extending the service to the sparsely settled regions of the coun- 


1A SPP Ove god: SAMS PUL Ona. 
2 Lbk, Asst. P. M. G., Book A, 86. 4 Repts. Sec’y of Treas., i, 27. 
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try:! An examination of the Finance Reports of the Treasury 
Department shows the gradual recognition of the course affairs 
were taking in the development of the Post Office. At first the 
phrase ‘‘duties on postage” was used and the receipts were en- 
tered with other taxes.” But later the expression was dropped and 
the postal receipts were included with other incidental revenue.* 
In 1803 it was noted that “the extension of the post roads and 
the acceleration of the mail, while diffusing and increasing the 
services of the institution, have, as an object of revenue, rendered 
it less productive.” ¢ In 1814 it was remarked that the ‘‘incidental 
revenues”’ (which included postage) were so casual and uncertain 
that it was difficult to estimate their yield. Only in the stress of 
war-times was there any attempt to raise revenue from the Office. 
With the return of peace, the high rates were replaced by the old 
low ones and the development proceeded as before. Secretaries of 
the Treasury ceased to regard it as a portion of their Department, 
a source of revenue. Rush, in 1825, gave full approval of its pol- 
icies, when he said that, in expending its revenues in the extension 
of its services, it was performing “‘ the highest purposes of revenue 
by contributing to the intercourse, trade and the prosperity of the 
country.” ® 

Several minor matters in regard to the management of the Post 
Office Department are worthy of brief discussion. It is not to be 
expected, of course, that in business methods it measured up to 
modern standards; but it may fairly be judged by the prevailing 
standards of its day. From the start, however, it seems not to 
have measured up to these. The laws required but meager ac- 
counts from the Postmaster General, in whose hands lay the dis- 
position of the entire revenue of the Department. Osgood, the 
first Postmaster General, recognized the dangers involved in these 
arrangements. A report made to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1790 said: 

On the accountability of the Postmaster General, I beg leave to observe 
that no man can, however great his industry, however sagacious and cautious. 


1 Writings, ed. Henry Adams, iii, 196. 
2 Cf. Repts. Sec’y of Treas., i, 221, 252, 262, 317. 
3 Cf. ibid., 323. 4 Ibid., 262. 5 Tbid., ii, 312. 
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he may be in the Department, without subjecting himself to a certain loss, 
be answerable for the conduct of his Deputies. The calculation of loss being 
certain in case of Responsibility, if he has not a salary sufficient to compen- 
sate such loss, he must transact the business and keep the accounts in a 
manner that the Treasury shall not be able to charge him with any more 
money than he chooses to be charged with; or he may endeavor to transact 
the business fairly and hold the office until he finds he cannot preserve his 
reputation and credit, and then, if he is an honest man, he will resign. 


Thus as the Office developed, the control of the Treasury, which 
had never been very strong, grew constantly weaker, until in 
McLean’s administration the Post Office became definitely recog- 
nized, in fact, if not in statute law, as a separate department of 
Government. Various attempts were made to put a check upon 
the Postmaster General by requiring him to pay over all receipts 
from postage to the Treasury, which office should pay properly 
attested bills incurred in the business of the Department. This 
plan was rejected each time it was proposed, on the ground that 
it would hamper the Office too greatly. Such an arrangement 
would indeed have amounted to making the Post Office merely a 
subordinate branch of the Treasury Department. This would be 
perfectly proper if it were to be regarded as a source of revenue, 
and its expenditures regulated with reference to the state of 
the nation’s finances in general. Since service, not revenue, was 
the aim, and since the Post Office was developed along definite 
lines without regard to any branch of finance, except its own re- 
ceipts and expenditures, it was best to keep the Office independ- 
ent. This need not have meant that the accounts of the Depart- 
ment should not be most carefully audited by the Treasury, but 
merely that it should be managed as an independent business con- 
cern. This could easily be done if the Treasury method of auditing 
were efficient, and the Department were obliged to make full and 
accurate reports of all the details of its management. 

In looking over the operations of the Department, it is easy to 
point out serious faults. There was always confusion in the ac- 

1A.S.P.,P.0.,7. It is extraordinary that any officer, even the head of a great 
business enterprise, should have been allowed to handle money with the freedom 
from restraints found in the case of the Postmaster General. His independence, 


however, dates from 1775, when the law required -him to pay the expenses of his 
Department and turn the balance over to the Treasury. Cf. anie, p. 48. 
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counts, and a constantly increasing balance of payments due the 
Department from postmasters who failed to remit the proceeds of 
their offices. In 1829 this amounted to $540,000, but in this sum 
were included all accounts from the beginning of the Office. 
McLean, who had succeeded in collecting over $200,000 on this 
score during his term, estimated that $300,000 should be written 
off as bad debts. Abraham Bradley, for a long time First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, felt that only $160,000 should be so 
classified.” 

The reasons for the accumulation of such a sum are easy to see. 
The business of the Department extended over a vast expanse of 
territory and embraced many offices where the receipts were very 
small. By law the accounts of postmasters should have been ren- 
dered and adjusted at the end of each quarter, and suit should 
have been brought against all delinquents without delay. This 
was not always done, sometimes through neglect of the Post- 
master General, sometimes because the pressure of other work 
kept an inadequate clerical force from making out the necessary 
papers, and sometimes through deliberate design. Many post- 
masters fell technically into default in that age when strict 
separation of public and private money matters was almost un- 
known, and most of them cleared themselves after a short period. 
Some, as in the case of Bache at Philadelphia, were continued in 
office in spite of repeated lapses, so that they might pay up with- 
out suit.’ ; 

Other difficulties were introduced by the confused state of the 
currency and of banking operations in distant parts of the coun- 
try. The law directed the payment of postage in specie, or in 
notes of the Bank of the United States. Where these were not 
obtainable, postmasters were under strong pressure to receive 
notes of state banks, but the Government required that such be 
taken at the prevailing discount. If notes accepted by a post- 
master depreciated while in his hands the loss fell upon him, not 
upon the Department. Custom from the earliest times had 
decreed that credit should be given on postage and most post- 


tA Seeley tis Ons 25% 2 Thid., 334. 3 I[bid., 334, 335- 
4 Lbk, Book A, 1821-1822, 48; 1823-1824, 11; Book C, 1827-1828, 107. 
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masters were willing to extend it. The Department, however, 
very properly insisted that this transaction was entirely at the 
postmaster’s risk, and charged each deputy with the amount of 
postage accrued at his office. One exasperated postmaster, who 
attempted to secure payment of a bill for back postage by with- 
holding letters for which payment was offered, was reprimanded 
by the Department and reminded that he had no right to interfere 
with the delivery of the mails in the collection of a debt due to 
himself.! Undue extension of credit for postage was undoubtedly 
responsible for many small defalcations. 

The undeveloped condition of banking facilities in different 
parts of the country, together with the dangers which attended 
the transmission of money by mail, early led the Department to 
avoid this wherever possible. Remittances were made in other 
forms than bank notes, but the safest plan was to pay contractors 
for their services by drafts on postmasters on the routes they 
served. After some experience with a deposit of funds in the Bank 
of the United States and other banks in the larger cities, McLean 
put into operation in 1823 a system whereby all accounts, except 
the largest, were to be settled by drafts. This was safer, but it in- 
creased somewhat the chance of error in the handling of so many 
accounts. The losses in the transmission of money had been about 
a thousand dollars a year. In 1829 Barry declared the total loss 
from this cause since the foundation of the Department had been 
$17,000.” In 1832 a system was devised whereby all postmasters 
deposited their funds, making their returns to the Post Office in 
the form of certificates of deposit in the various banks. Those in 
the smallest offices deposited each quarter, and those in the larger 
offices made their deposits monthly or weekly according to the 
size of the office.® 

One serious fault with the system employed in making pay- 
ments was the length of time involved in getting receipts returned 
after payments had been made. Meigs reported in 18109 that it 
had not been found possible to get them all within two or even 
three years after the payments had been made. This became 


! Lbk, Book W, 1829, 3; cf. Book E, 1823, 468; Book I, 1825-1826, 34. 
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particularly serious, since the practice in making up accounts was 
not to charge any payment until the receipt was returned. Drafts 
were, of course, noted when sent out, but final entry was deferred 
until the signed receipt had come back to the Department. A 
similar practice was observed with regard to payments made for 
service rendered by a contractor prior to the return of his contract 
and bond, filled out according to law. Failure to charge these 
payments made the statements of the condition of the Depart- 
ment practically worthless, as Barry discovered to his dismay in 
1833.1 

Any looseness in the Post-Office accounting should have been 
checked by the Treasury auditors, but was not. These officers had 
at their disposal the contracts made by the Postmaster General for 
mail transportation, since the law required these to be deposited 
with the Comptroller of the Treasury. These original records 
were never used in auditing payments made in accordance with 
them. Instead, the Postmaster General was given credit for all 
payments for which receipts could be shown, whether or not their 
amounts were in excess of the contract price. Even after direc- 
tions had been given in 1822 to use contracts as vouchers, pay- 
ments were passed to the credit of the Office even when they were 
in excess of the amount specified in the contract.? In some cases 
the sums may have been earned by reason of increased speed or 
facilities provided by the contractors, but this fact should cer- 
tainly have been noted on the contract before the payments were 
allowed by the Treasury. 

So far as can be ascertained, the financial arrangements of the 
Department should have allowed it to run its business without loss 
and about as efficiently as private business was then conducted. 
It kept, indeed, three books fundamental to a good accounting, 
namely, day-book, journal, and ledger. There were also the neces- 
sary cash-books, bank-books, etc.; but in spite of all these, the 
accounts were usually hopelessly confused. This arose because, 
so far as can be determined from the books now preserved, ac- 
counts were regularly kept with persons only, and there is no 
evidence to be found of proper internal accounts. No separate 


1 Cong. Deb., x, Appendix, 57 ff. 2 A. S. P., P. O., 94, 95. 
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account was kept of salaries until after 1829, though these were 
paid out of a special appropriation, not from postal revenue. As 
a matter of fact, McLean’s practice was to pay his clerks monthly 
out of the funds on hand, and then get a Treasury warrant at the 
end of each quarter for the amount advanced. Barry remedied 
this by opening a separate account with the Treasury for salaries 
and other expenses paid from appropriation. 

Another glaring fault was the failure to take a balance at such 
times and in such form as to reveal the true condition of the De- 
partment. Previous to the time when McLean began his annual 
reports to President Monroe, balances were taken at irregular 
intervals; and even when regular reports began to be made, the 
statements furnished were brief and lacking in details. No at- 
tempt was made, for example, to calculate expenditures and re- 
ceipts by states or even by sections of the country, though such 
division had early been made for the purpose of making mail 
contracts. 

Such looseness in handling the money of the Office could hardly 
fail to be disastrous. Several times Postmasters General took note 
of this fact in official communications. McLean said in 1831, 
after he had left the Office: 

The responsibility of Postmaster General is similar to that of a pay- 
master in the Army, who disburses a large amount of money annually. He 
is charged at the Treasury with the sum paid to him and for which he 
can only obtain a credit by exhibiting proper vouchers. The security of the 
Government consists mainly in the integrity of this officer and his obligation 


to account annually to the Treasury. His safety may depend on the accuracy 
and integrity of the disbursing agents he employs. 


For many years the heavy burden of financial responsibility 
rested on the shoulders of Abraham Bradley, First Assistant Post- 
master General. His term of service began as a clerk in 1799 and 
ended with his summary removal by Barry in September, 1829. 
He was the man who gave continuity to the workings of the Office, 
and he seems to have been honest and faithful, if unprogressive in 
his methods.” He was under fire on various occasions, but was 

1 Letter to Senate committee of investigation, Feb. 26, 1831; A. S. P., P. O., 325. 


2 McLean said that his conduct in money matters was above reproach, but that, 
‘having been long in the department and conversant with its details, he felt a strong 
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never convicted of any fault. In 1816 he was accused of having 
sold drafts and bank notes at a premium, and of having applied 
the proceeds of this transaction with public money to his own 
private benefit. Though he was at the time president of the Union 
Bank of Georgetown, a Congressional Committee could find no 
evidence of any abuse of his public office. Yet even this faithful 
officer was at times a defaulter. He told an investigating com- 
mittee in 1831 that he had twice fallen behind in his accounts and 
had each time cleared himself, his debt to the Office having been 
in one instance $3000 and in the other $5000.? If so capable and 
cautious a man could become confused in his accounts, surely it 
is not surprising that others also fell into error. 

The really vital problem of Post-Office finance remains yet un- 
touched, the problem of revenue and expenditures. Before enter- 
ing upon an examination of the statistics, some comments must 
be made on the accounting methods of the Department. Mention 
has already been made of the irregular and fragmentary state- 
ments of financial conditions made by the various Postmasters 
General. On the revenue side these included only receipts from 
postage. It should be remembered that since 1799 the Office had 
received money from another source, namely, from appropriations 
made by Congress out of the general Treasury of the United 
States. These have always been authorized to meet certain defi- 
nite expenses, and so there is a reason for excluding them from the 
statement of income. But the accounts are open to another and 
more serious criticism. They fail to show the real burden of ex- 
penditure entailed by the running of this Department, since the 
only expenses reported are what may be termed “operating ex- 
penses,” including, besides commissions to postmasters, only pay- 
ments to contractors for mail transportation and the incidental 
expenses of the service. The sums paid for salaries and for the 
other items met out of appropriations are not included.® 

Though this practice has official sanction, it must be condemned 
preference for rules which he had long been accustomed to observe and was generally 
averse to changes.” A.S. P., P. O., 324. 

1 [bid., 51. 2 Ibid., 334. 

3 Reference has already been made to the distinction between the two classes of 
expenditures. See ante, p. 116. 
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as seriously misleading. There is no reason why administrative 
expenses, for such these payments really were, should not be taken 
into account. The expenses of a business include all it spends in 
carrying on any of its activities. If it be objected that the two 
classes of expenditure are different in character, the reply is obvi- 
ous. If the commissions of the deputy postmasters are included, 
why should the salary of the Postmaster General be left out? Still 
it may be urged that, if these expenses be included, then the ap- 
propriations from which they were met should be added on the 
income side. Such a course would, however, tend to obscure the 
real relation which the Post Office bears to the people. From their 
point of view it is a burden, in that, as a department of the Gov- 
ernment, its administrative expenses are paid out of the general 
Treasury, and a further burden, in that it pays postmasters’ com- 
missions, etc., from funds raised by charges on correspondence. 
Considered in this light all expenses must be included, and only 
that income recognized which comes from postal receipts. It is 
this fund which will be meant when the term gross revenue is used 
in this study. Consistently, nothing can be recognized as net 
revenue unless it represents a clear excess above all expenses, 
both of operation and of administration. 

In the first five years of the Office the gross revenue averaged 
$77,075, and the average between 1795 and 1799 was $213,501, an 
increase of 177 per cent. Subsequent periods show an increase in 
receipts, but the rates vary greatly, ranging from 71 per cent in 
1815-1819 to 3 per cent in the five years following that. The 
average rate of increase for each period as compared with the one 
immediately preceding it was 60 per cent.! The total first reached 
$100,000 in 1793 and $200,000 in 1797, while the half-million 
mark was attained in 1809 and the million in 1815, when the 
double rates imposed during the war were in operation. The first 
normal year to see $1,000,000 of receipts was 1817, and the total 
never again fell below that sum. Until 1825 the figures varied 
from $56,000 to $200,000 above the million mark, rising in that 
year to $1,306,000 and increasing at a rapid rate thereafter. The 
year 1827 saw the attainment of one million and a half, and the 


1 See Table IV, Appendix C. 
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three quarters came two years later, followed by two millions in 
1832.1 

According to the Post-Office method of accounting, the return 
of ‘‘total expenditures” includes three items: Commissions to 
postmasters, transportation of the mails, and incidental expenses. 
The last classification does not include either the expenses of the 
General Post Office or those of the local offices. It stands for ex- 
penses for mail-bags, locks, wrapping paper, twine, advertising 
mail contracts, etc. One of these items, commissions to post- 
masters, has always been outside the power of the Postmaster 
General. Congress fixed the maximum percentage of receipts 
which might be allowed, and the small size of the returns com- 
pelled the payment of these sums. So also, as has been remarked, 
the amount paid for mail transportation was largely controlled by 
the acts of Congress establishing the post roads. The head of the 
Office had, indeed, the power to decide what sort of transportation 
should be given on each route, whether by rider or by stage-coach, 
and also with what frequency the mails should be sent; but even 
so, he had little opportunity to show his skill in bargaining. Of 
course the difference between careful and extravagant contracts 
for mail transportation might easily account for the difference be- 
tween surplus and deficit in a given period, as appears to have 
been the case once or twice in the first forty years of the Office. 
As the postal service was constantly pushed out to the very fron- 
tiers of settlement, and no hesitation was shown in sending the 
mail through the wilderness to reach distant towns, the result was 
that most of the newer routes were always burdensome to the 
establishment. Under these conditions it is difficult to condemn a 
Postmaster General even for recurring deficits. A further fact, 
which should also be considered in this connection, is that the 
revenue of the Office was not only variable but also completely 
out of the control of the Department, since Congress fixed the 
rates of postage. 

The total expenditures, including both operating and adminis- 
trative, of the Post Office averaged $60,198 per year during the 
first five years of its existence, but the next period saw an increase 


1 See Table III, Appendix C. 
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of 161 per cent. As the number of post offices increased 174 per 
cent and the length of the post roads 97 per cent, it will be seen 
that the strictest economy was being practised. The figures for ex- 
penditure had reached $150,000 in 1797, and thereafter increased 
rapidly: $250,000 was reached in 1801 and the half-million mark 
in 1809, though the total had been within $10,000 of that figure 
for two or three years before that date. The average of the period 
1810-1814 was $606,742, and in the next five years it increased 
57 per cent to $955,171, the actual figures having twice exceeded 
$1,000,000 in that time. Once the latter figure had been attained, 
the totals never fell below it, though they did not increase at so 
rapid a rate as in the preceding years. Though several times 
closely approached, the two-million mark was not reached until 
1832. The figures for 1829 represent an increase of sixty-fold over 
those of 1790. The average rate of increase in each five-year 
period as compared with the period immediately preceding was 
66.8 per cent.? 

In the earliest years Congress made no appropriations for the 
Post Office. It apparently paid all its own expenses, including 
those of the General Post Office, or central bureau, at the seat of 
government. Only once before 1800 was money appropriated, 
and then only $10,950, for salaries of the Postmaster General 
and Assistant, clerk hire, and incidentals like rent, firewood, and 
candles. Thereafter the same expenses continued to be provided 
by appropriation, and the slow growth of this indicates the tardy 
expansion of the Office force. Between 1800 and 1804, when gross 
receipts increased 56 per cent, the number of post offices 144 per 
cent, and the length of post roads 64 per cent, appropriations in- 
creased but 25 per cent.? From 1800 to 1829 the totals increased 
about five-fold only, rising from $10,000 to $63,000. 

When we turn to a consideration of the net revenue of the Post 
Office, the importance of reckoning in the expenses of administra- 
tion becomes evident at once. According to the Department’s 
figures, six out of the eight five-year periods between 1790 and 
1829 show some surplus above operating expenses, the percentage 
of net to gross revenue ranging from 28.2 in 1795-1799 to 1.1 in 


1 See Tables III and IV, Appendix C. 2 See Table VIII, Appendix C. 
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1825-1829. For the whole forty years the surplus equals 9.9 per 
cent of the gross receipts.’ If, on the other hand, we charge the 
Office with administrative expenses, one more deficit appears, and 
the highest percentage of surplus is decreased to 27.2 in 1795- 
1799, while the net revenue for the entire period becomes equal to 
7.4 per cent of the postage accrued. Following the latter method 
of accounting, it is to be noted that net revenue increased more 
rapidly than gross in the first years of the Office.2. This resulted 
from a rapid multiplication of post offices, coupled with a slower 
development of post roads and, in general, a careful management 
of the Department. In the period between 1795 and 1799 pay- 
ments for mail transportation decreased from $7.03, the figure of 
the earlier period, to $6.17 per mile of authorized road; while the 
expenditures for this purpose fell from 62.7 to 60.4 per cent of the 
operating expenditures of the Office. 

The decade after 1800 saw a decline in net revenue, at first 
gradual, but later rapid, culminating in an average yield of but 
$3,764 in the years 1805-1809. Then followed a rise, when for ten 
years gross receipts increased faster than the extension of post 
offices and roads caused expenditures to rise. The period 1815— 
1819 saw an annual surplus of $113,387; but it must be remem- 
bered that this includes part of the war period, when increased 
rates prevailed. The average gross yield per mile of post road, 
which had fallen as low as $12.70 per year in the period 1805-1809, 
rose to $15.70 in 1810-1814 and to $19.21 in 1815-1819.° The 
cost of transportation rose, also, but not in any such degree. From 
$8.65 per mile in 1805-1809, it increased to $9.51 in the next 
period; and under the soothing influence of the prosperity of the 
Office was allowed to reach $10.90 — the highest point in the 
forty years under view — in 1815-1819.° : 

Such extravagance, for so the succeeding figures would show it 
to have been, could mean nothing but disaster and deficits to the 
Office, when it faced the hard conditions of the next ten years. 
Post offices and post roads were established at a rapid rate, while 

1 See Table V, Appendix C. 4 See Table IV, Appendix C. 


2 See Table III, Appendix C. 5 See Table XII, Appendix C. 
3 See Tables XII and IX, Appendix C. 6 Tbid. 
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gross receipts remained practically stationary.’ The result was an 
increase of 26 per cent in the total expenditures and an average 
deficit of $48,497 in the years 1820-1824. In part this may be 
attributed to McLean’s often-expressed purpose to use up the 
‘surplus of previous years.’ The next five years saw some im- 
provement in the condition of the Office, its own figures showing 
a small annual surplus, $14,547.2, Upon proper accounting, it is 
found that the deficit in 1820-1824 becomes $94,275 per year, and 
that the small surplus of the following years is turned into an 
actual deficit of $33,306 per year? 

One more point in the financial operations of the Post Office 
remains to be considered, namely, the disposal of the surplus 
revenue. By law it was to be paid into the Treasury at stated 
periods, but as a matter of fact payments were made so irregularly 
that the account of money paid over bore little relation to the 
current operations of the Department. This arose partly from the 
manner in which the Post Office reported its gross receipts. As 
has been noted already, the figures given represented all the post- 
age accrued at the various offices during the given period, not the 
amounts collected by the deputies and forwarded to the Depart- 
ment. Many remittances were late in coming in, and many times 
the money was deposited in banks against the immediate needs of 
the Office. Sometimes also simple neglect caused the payments to 
the Treasury to be delayed. For these reasons the table showing 
the average annual payments to the Treasury shows great varia- 
tions from the book-surplus or net revenue as reported by the De- 
partment. Thus, in 1790-1794, the surplus was 25 per cent of the 
gross receipts, but only two fifths of it was paid over.‘ In the next 
five years a somewhat better showing was made, for 22.5 per cent 
out of 28.2 per cent net revenue found its way to the Treasury. In 
the years 1800-1804 payments amounted to 20 per cent, though 
the net revenue of the particular period was only 15 per cent of the 
gross receipts. Even in periods when the Office was running be- 
hind, some payments were made to the Treasury, as in 1805-1809, 
when, with a deficit of 4 per cent per year, 3.1 per cent of the gross 


1 See Table III, Appendix C. 3 [bid. 
2 See Table IV, Appendix C. * See Table XI, Appendix C. 
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receipts was paid over. Clearly such payments formed no indica- 
tion of the current state of the Department. The highest percent- 
age of current gross revenue paid was 22.5 per cent in 1795-1799, 
and the lowest .o1 per cent in 1824-1829, the average for the forty 
years amounting to 8.2 per cent.! In other words, the Treasury 
actually got a little less than eight ninths of the sum which 
appeared on the Post Office books as net revenue. Or, to put it 
still another way, of all the money which became due on account 
of postage, about 98.3 per cent was collected and disposed of in 
the regular ways, either being paid out for running expenses or 
turned over to the Treasury as surplus. The remaining 1.7 per 
cent represents losses in collection. In view of the faulty business 
methods of the Office it is surprising that the sum was not larger. 
It seems as if the combined effects of extending credit for postage, 
transmission of currency through the mails, and the general loose 
habits of handling money common in those days might have been 
even worse than they proved. Between 1793 (the earliest date for 
which there is any record of payments) and 1829 the total sum 
paid into the Treasury was $943,022. It is worthy of note that 
this exceeds by about $57,000 the total sum appropriated by Con- 
gress between 1799 and 1829.” In other words, the Post Office was 
almost exactly self-supporting, when both operating and admin- 
istrative expenses are taken into account. 


1 See Table XI, Appendix C. 2 See Tables X and VI, Appendix C. 


CHAPTER X 


POSTAL POLICIES, 1639-1829 


It may seem difficult to find any thread of connection between the 
earliest postal arrangements made in this country and the devel- 
oped ‘system of the nineteenth century. The task, however, be- 
comes simpler if it is borne in mind that we have passed through 
the usual stages in the growth of our postal system, and that ‘its 
history, even from the early beginnings, is as continuous as that. 
of any other Post Office. It would, therefore, be idle to remark 
that a great part of the process has been accomplished without 
any far-reaching plan, by the simple method of meeting each new 
condition as it arose, and modifying the existing institution to 
meet the new need.f If account be taken of the earliest attempts 
to secure transmission of letters, it will be seen that the aim was 
to facilitate official correspondence, not that of private individ- 
uals.’ In this the colonists were unwittingly following in the steps 
of Rome and of practically all the nations that have built up their 
postal services during a long period of time. 

Posts for public service only, and under the auspices of colonial 
governors, were unsatisfactory, and the really continuous history 
of the Office begins with the setting-up of a private monopoly 
under Neale’s patent in 1692. This establishment may be dis- 
missed with slight consideration, since it never had any great 
promise of success from a financial point of view. The country 
was undeveloped, and, in consideration of the small possibilities 
of communication, the rates were too high to be attractive. The 
result was bankruptcy for the proprietor and the transfer of the 
office to the British Government, under whose management no 
greater success was achieved. : 

Revenue was still sought, but in vain, for the conditions of the 
colonies were not yet such as to make profit possible. Rates of 

1 Reference is here made to the Virginia law of 1661 and Lovelace’s attempt to 


set up postal service between New York and New England in 1673. The Massa- 
chusetts resolve of 1639 concerned only collection of letters. Cf. ante, pp. 5, 6. 
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postage were kept high without producing the desired returns. 
The only noteworthy improvement introduced during the period 
was brought about when the colonial Office was linked to the rest 
of the British system in 1711. From that time until 1753 the 
management was in the hands of unskilful men; but by the time 
of Franklin the country had so developed that his energy in mak- 
ing the few needed changes brought about the first surpluses in 
the history of the Post Office. It is not proper, however, to give 
all the credit for the change to Franklin and his associates. They 
were men of wisdom, and, best of all, of experience in postal af- 
fairs, but they had other marked advantages over their prede- 
cessors. The Act of Parliament in 1765 lowered rates at a time 
when the expanding population of the colonies demanded in- 
creased facilities of communication. Nevertheless, it must be re- 
membered that these men were the first to put into practice the 
fundamental principle of any public-service industry — making 
their service desirable to the people. They made it certain, safe, 
and, considering the times, speedy. Their reward was found in a 
greatly increased volume of mail, which made the Office a source 
of revenue to the British Treasury. 

The period of the Revolution showed the Office in war-time, 
with all the special problems that arose from the abnormal con- 
ditions. It was necessary that the colonists should take over the 
postal service and control it, to protect their means of communi- 
cation with each other. The natural attempt was made to secure 
revenue from its operations, but the disturbed state of the coun- 
try would have made that impossible, even if the British army 
had not controlled large portions of the territory that would 
normally have been most profitable. Repeated increases in rates, 
though in harmony with the best theories of the time, did not 
help the revenue, and all thought of service to the general public 
seems to have disappeared. All that was attempted was to keep 
up'such a service as was required by the needs of Congress and of » 
the army. 

Peace brought more favorable conditions for postal develop- 
ment, and a rapid increase in receipts resulted. Another experi- 
enced man, Hazard, came to the control of affairs, and much of 
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the improvement to be noted between 1782 and 1790 was due to 
his efforts. He was the father of the notable Ordinance of 1782, 
the basic law of the Post Office for ten years. In improved con- 
ditions of transportation and of service this Postmaster General 
made many changes for the better. In those days the influence of 
the head of the institution was direct, and his experience counted 
for more than at the present time. It was fortunate, therefore, 
that at this critical period in its development the Post Office had 
a strong man directing its operations. 

The first years after the adoption of the Constitution were 
taken up with experiments and with the adjustment of many 
problems as to the organization and policy of the Office. Espe- 
cially the relations of the Department to the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government had to be worked out. Two 
policies appeared quite clearly in those early days. On the one 
hand the fiscal tradition of the post as a source of revenue still 
prevailed, and on the other the idea of rapid extension of service 
to the public was also in men’s minds. The results of the conflict 
between these two ideas may be seen in the discussions and laws 
of the time. The Post Office was subordinated to the Treasury 
Department and every endeavor was made to increase its re- 
ceipts; but at the same time Congress extended the benefits of the 
Office to remote parts of the country at a rapid pace, and gave 
specially favorable rates for letters going long distances. As time 
passed, however, the policy of service came to be dominant. over 
the desire for revenue. It is difficult to say just when the balance 
shifted, but the change can be traced in a long series of laws. 
Especially after 1820, its results can be seen in the rapid expan- 
sion of post roads, the decline in net revenue, and the changed 
attitude of the Treasury officials toward postal receipts. 

After 1825, the transformation of the Post Office from a branch 
of the revenue system to a full-fledged, independent Department 
of the Government was complete, and its results were notable. 
The change was manifested in such small things as the heading of 
its papers and in the making of independent reports to the Presi- 
dent. The sturdy McLean had established and maintained his 
freedom from the control of the Treasury. He had asserted boldly 
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that the Post Office had a right to use for its own purposes the 
surplus of one year to meet the needs of another, thus reaffirming 
a principle to be found in the early laws of the pre-Constitution 
days. In this position he had gradually obtained the support of 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, who about 1825 admitted that he 
was acting within his legal powers when he spent all the receipts 
from postage in extending the service. As the independence of the 
Office became more complete the question of the admission of the 
Postmaster General to the Cabinet came to the fore. It is true 
that political considerations, especially a desire to manipulate the 
patronage of the Office, weighed heavily with Jackson in taking 
the step. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that the Post 
Office had indeed ceased to be an appendage of the Treasury and 
had developed an organization and a policy of its own. 

By 1825 there had been established what may be called the tra- 
ditional American policy with regard to the Post Office. Instead 
of seeking a surplus from its operation to swell the general funds. 
of the Government, the heads of the Office spent their energies in 
the attempt to extend its scope so as to serve the most remote 
communities in the land. Yet there was no intention of doing this. 
without regard to receipts, for it appears that in the forty years. 
under consideration the total revenue exceeded all expenditures, 
even those of administration, by $655,686.1 The period chosen is, 
of course, arbitrary, and an even more favorable showing for the 
Post Office could be made out by choosing another date for the 
end of the study; yet the result indicates that McLean had cer-. 
tainly adhered to his announced policy of making the service self-. 
supporting over a long period of years. The numerous annual 
deficits after 1820 did not use up the whole “surplus” created in 
the earlier years until after 1829. There can be no question, on 
the other hand, as to the extension of the post roads to every cor- 
ner of the nation, thus diffusing the benefits of the service among: 
a great number of citizens. 

A detailed criticism of postal rates leads, in the main, to ap- 


1 In making this calculation the Office is charged with all sums appropriated to 
its services by Congress. It therefore accurately represents the real state of the- 
financial operations of the Department. 
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proval of the policy followed. If the charges for long distances 
were lower in proportion than those for short, it should be borne 
in mind that the cost of handling letters does not increase with 
the distance, and that these rates were probably just. It is further 
probable that higher rates would have seriously reduced the 
amount of such correspondence, and hence would have diminished 
rather than increased the postal receipts. The lowest rates were 
always too high, and the Office would have profited by their re- 
duction. The result of the increase in charges during the War of 
1812 goes to support this view. All rates were then increased 50 
per cent, yet the gross receipts increased only from $730,730 in 
1814 to $1,043,065 in 1815. The disturbed state of the nation 
would offer a partial explanation, but the high rates were clearly 
excessive. Ample proof of this is furnished by the fact that, after 
the restoration of the old rates, it took but three years for the 
gross receipts to equal the highest sum produced by the war rates. 

The fact that when the emergency of war had passed the old 
postal rates were restored is a clear indication of the policy fol- 
lowed by Congress at this period. An indirect tax, easy of col- 
lection and sure to yield a considerable revenue, was deliberately 
abandoned in order to allow the Post Office to expand to the 
fullest its capacity for service. From the discussions in Congress 
at the time, it is evident that social, rather than fiscal, considera- 
tions determined this action. Here again is striking evidence of 
the policy of the Department. 

Exception might be taken, from the point of view of modern 
postal practice, to the use of the ‘‘zone system” of rates; but at 
that time no nation had yet adopted the flat-rate system now in 
use. Special treatment for newspapers and magazines was char- 
acteristic of the rates; but this is always necessary, since matter of 
this sort will not come to the office at all if the charges are high. 
Financial wisdom, then, as well as considerations of social and 
political advantage, dictated this policy. The service of the Post 
Office in the development of the newspaper and periodical press 
in this country has been great, but the real financial burden is 
hard to estimate. There are some indications that we have here 
to do with a case of what the economists call ‘joint products,” 
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since newspapers were carried by mails already provided to trans- 
port letters. In this view anything which could be obtained for 
the newspapers would act to reduce the cost of sending letters, so 
that there would be no burden put upon letter-writers. In case, 
however, that the weight of papers forced the contractors to pro- 
vide additional facilities for transportation beyond those needed 
for letters, there was a burden created. Since the newspapers have 
always furnished a large share of the bulk of the mails and brought 
in only a small fraction of the receipts, it may be that a part, at 
least, of the advantage derived by the newspaper subscriber in the 
low price of his journal has been paid for by the writer of letters. 

Far more serious, however, than any criticism of postal rates or 
policies regarding the extension of post roads is the indictment of 
the Post Office for failure to keep proper accounts. The first spe- 
cific charge, already discussed at length, is the failure to consider 
administrative expenditures. Asa result of this, the statements of 
the Postmasters General never accurately represented the true 
condition of the finances, always understating the burden of cost 
to the people. It is true, of course, that considering the whole 
period from 1790 to 1829, the gross receipts exceeded all expendi- 
tures; but the actual net revenue was much less than the sum 
shown by the Post Office books. The sums actually paid into the 
Treasury at various times between 1793 and 1829 exceeded the 
total of the amounts appropriated by Congress for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Department by $56,901, but this was the 
result of the circumstances of the postal operations, not of any 
design on the part of the Postmasters General. The small amount 
represents slightly less than one year’s appropriations at about 
1829. 

Down to 1799 the organic law of the Post Office Department 
directed that the salaries of the few officers and clerks be met out 
of postal receipts; but in that year a change was made, and the 
general appropriation bill provided for the payment of the admin- 
istrative expenses of the Office out of the ordinary funds of the 
Government. The burden was thus transferred from a specific 
industrial revenue to the general tax revenue. The transfer may 
be defended on grounds of social utility, but there is no reason 
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why the accounts after 1799 should have disregarded those items 
of expenditure which had previously been included.* 

The second count in the indictment is that the Post-Office ac- 
counts never accurately represented the state of the finances, 
through faulty methods of entering receipts and expenditures. 
In statements of revenue the basis was always the amount ac- 
crued, not the sum actually paid in by the deputy postmasters. 
The result of this system was to overstate the resources of the 
Office. The discrepancy between the real and nominal income of 
the Department amounted to $541,680 in 1829.” On the side of 
expenditures, also, the accounts never represented the true state 
of affairs. The Post Office was accustomed to make payments to 
mail contractors and other persons with whom it had dealings as 
soon as they became due, regardless of whether the legal require- 
ments had been met in all cases. Thus sums were paid out for 
carrying the mails before the contractors had returned to the 
Office all the documents required by law. The accounts, on the 
other hand, included only sums which had been paid out in strict 
compliance with all legal directions, since only in such form could 
they be passed by the Treasury auditors. In making reports, 
then, the Postmasters General always misstated the resources and 
disbursements of the Office, making the former too great and the 
latter too small. It is evident, however, that accurate accounts 
may be kept if receipts are taken on the basis of accruals and pay- 
ments made on the basis of conformity to all requirements of law. 
Where the actual transactions differ from those indicated in the 
accounts, there should be some means taken to reveal the fact. 
The Post-Office accounts were never brought into accord with 
the realities. 

It would be gratuitous to point out that the Post Office could 
have made a better showing from the business and financial points 

? For an early account of the Post Office, including the administrative expend- 
itures, see A. S. P., P.O., 14. Even there they are set apart from the operating 
expenses, but their inclusion is significant. The fact that most of the accounts of 
the Post Office which have been published fail to contain these items is to be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that they were made at periods subsequent to 1799, when 
the distinction established by law had been followed by a change in the oo 


.practice of the Department. 
2 Tbid., 215. 
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of view, at least, if it could have been kept out of politics. Such a 
consummation seems to have been entirely out of reach, no matter 
how devoutly it might be wished by outside observers. The im- 
mense patronage of the Office caused the shadows of partisanship 
to hang over it from the days of Jefferson onward. Only McLean 
among the Postmasters General seems to have been able to stand 
against the tide, and even he was forced out of office at last by the 
clamor of the hungry Jacksonians for spoils in the postal service. 

In summing up the development of the Post Office in the first 
forty years after the adoption of the Constitution, it may be said 
that during this period there grew up a policy which came to be 
accepted as the traditional American policy for the Office. The 
aim was service rather than revenue, and to this end the receipts 
were put back into the extension of roads to all parts of the coun- 
try. For the period when the country was young and rapidly 
growing, the policy was undoubtedly of immense value to the 
nation. Above all, it serves to emphasize the fact, often neglected 
in discussion concerning the Post Office, that this important ac- 
tivity of Government is more than a mere fiscal device, or even a 
vast industrial enterprise. It is a social force of great magnitude. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE POSTMASTERS GENERAL 


“1. SAMUEL Oscoop. — Nominated September 25, 1789; confirmed and 
commissioned September 26, 1789; resigned July 11, 1791, and served to 
August 19, 1791. 

Born, Andover, Mass., 1748. Graduated at Harvard, 1770; studied the- 
ology, but became a merchant. Captain in army and member of Mas- 
sachusetts Board of War, 1775-1776. Delegate to Continental Congress, 
1780-1784. First Commissioner of the Treasury, 1785-1789. Supervisor of 
New York, 1801-1803. Naval officer at New York, 1803-1813. Died, New 
York, 1813. 


2. TrmmotHy PICKERING. — Commissioned, during recess of Senate, Au- 
gust 12, 1791; entered on his duties August 19, 1791; nominated October 31, 
1791; confirmed and recommissioned November 7, 1791; recommissioned, 
under law of May 8, 1794, during recess of Senate, June 1, 1794; nominated 
December 10, 1794; confirmed and recommissioned December 11, 1794; com- 
missioned Secretary of War, January 2, 1795. 

Born, Salem, Mass., 1745. Graduated at Harvard, 1763; admitted to the 
bar, 1768. Lieutenant in militia, 1766; colonel, 1775. Representative in 
Massachusetts General Court, 1776; Quartermaster General, 1780-1785; 
settled in Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, 1785; Member Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention, 1789; agent of Government in Indian negotia- 
tions, 1791; Secretary of War, 1795; Secretary of State, 1795-1800; U. S. 
Senator, 1803. Died, Boston, 1829. 


3. JosEPH HaBersHAM. — Nominated February 24, 1795; confirmed and 
commissioned February 25, 1795; resigned and served to November 2, 1801. 

Born, Savannah, Ga., 1751. Prominent as member of Georgia Committee 
of Safety; Delegate to Congress, 1785-1786; President of Savannah branch, 
Bank of the United States, 1802. Died, Savannah, 1815. 


4. GIDEON GRANGER. — Commissioned, during recess of Senate, Novem- 
ber 2, 1801; entered on duties, November 2, 1801; nominated January 6, 
1802; confirmed and recommissioned January 26, 1802; resigned February 
25, 1814. 

Born, Suffield, Conn., 1767. Graduated at Yale, 1787; lawyer. After re- 
signing office of Postmaster General lived in New York State, where he was 
associated with DeWitt Clinton in movements for internal improvements. 
Died, 1832. 

5. RETURN JONATHAN MeEtcs, Jr.— Nominated February 25, 1814; 
confirmed and commissioned March 17, 1814; entered on duties April 11, 
1814; resigned, and served to June 30, 1823. 
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Born, Middletown, Conn., 1766. Graduated at Yale, 1786; moved with 
family to Marietta, Ohio, 1788; practiced law; Chief Justice, Supreme Court 
of Ohio, 1802; Judge of United States District Court for Michigan Territory, 
1807-1808; Governor of Ohio, 1810-1814. Died, 1825. 


6. Joun McLean. — Commissioned, during recess of Senate, June 26, 
1823; entered on duties July 1, 1823; nominated December 5, 1823; confirmed 
and recommissioned December 9g, 1823; appointed to United States Supreme 
Court, March 7, 1829. 

Born, Morris County, New Jersey, 1785, son of a poor farmer; lived with 
family in Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio; studied law in Cincinnati, 1803- 
1807; admitted to bar, 1807. Member of Congress, 1812; Justice of Supreme 
Court of Ohio, 1816; Justice of United States Supreme Court, 1829-1861. 
Died, 1861. 


7. Witi1am TayLor Barry. — Nominated, confirmed and commissioned 
March 9, 1829; entered on duties April 6, 1829; appointed Minister to Spain, 
April 10, 1835; served to April 30, 1835. 

Born, Lunenburg, Va., 1785. Graduated at William and Mary College, 
1807; studied law; admitted to bar and practiced in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Appointed to fill unexpired term in United States Senate, 1815; Judge of 
Supreme Court of Kentucky, 1816; appointed Minister to Spain, but died on 
way to his post, 1835. 


Sources: Mosher, Executive Register; Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography; besides biographies of individuals. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. Source MATERIALS 
I. UNITED STATES RECORDS 


American Archives, Peter Force, editor. 9 vols. Washington, 1837-1853. 
(Amer. Arch.) 

American State Papers, Finance. Washington, 1832-1861. (A.S.P., Fin.) 

American State Papers, Post Office. Washington, 1832-1861. (A.S.P.,P.O.) 

Annals of the Congress of the United States. 42 vols. Washington, 1834-1856. 
(Annals.) 

Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal 

Constitution. 

Debates on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution in the Convention held at 
Philadelphia, Jonathan Elliot, editor. 5 vols. Washington, 1836, 1845. 

Journals of Congress, containing their proceedings. 13 vols. Philadelphia, 
1800-1801. (Journ. Cong. Old Ser.) 

Journals of the Continental Congress, W. C. Ford and G. Hunt, editors. 
Washington, 1904-. (J.C. C.) 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents, J. D. Richardson, editor. 10 vols. 
Washington, 1896-1899. (Richardson.) 

Papers of the Continental Congress. MSS. in the Library of Congress, 
Washington. (P. C. C.) 

The volume most useful for this study has been Volume 61, containing the 
letters and papers of Richard Bache and Ebenezer Hazard, Postmasters 
General from 1776 to 1790. 

Register of Debates in Congress. 29 vols. Washington, 1825-1837. (Cong. 
Deb.) 

Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury (1790-1828). Washington, 1828-1829. 
(Repis. Sec’y of Treas.) 

Statutes at Large of the United States. Boston and Washington, 1850-. (Siat.) 


The following are the most important official records of the Post Office 
Department: 
Annals of the Post Office Department. MS. 13 pp. in MS. Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. Date appears to be about 1837. 
Letter Books of the Postmaster General. MSS. in Post Office Department. 
Lbk.) 
i set is practically complete from 1789 to date. On many points con- 
nected with the development of the postal service this has been the leading 
source of information. 
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List of the Post Offices in the United States. Washington, 1803, and many 
later editions. Published by the Postmaster General. 
“Miscellaneous Post Office Papers.’ 

Several bundles of MSS. so labelled have been deposited in the MS. Di- 
vision, Library of Congress. For the most part the papers are of little value. 
Postal Laws and Regulations. (P. L. & R.) 

Official publication by the Postmaster General, 1798, and many subsequent 
editions at irregular intervals. Useful for the detailed instructions to post- 
masters and official interpretations of points of law. 


Reports of the Postmaster General. Annually since 1823. 
Route Registers. MSS. 

Contain lists of post routes and their histories. Only a few are to be found 
pertaining to the period studied. 


2. COLONIAL RECORDS 


Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
17 vols. Boston, 1869-1910. (Mass. Prov. Recs.) 

Archives of Maryland. 30 vols. Baltimore, 1883-1910. (Md. Arch.) 

Archives of the State of New Jersey. 2 Series, 30 vols. Newark, 1880-1906. 
(NV. J. Arch.) 

Colonial Laws of New York from the Year 1664 to the Revolution. 5 vols. 
Albany, 1894-1896. (Col. Laws of N.Y.) 

Colonial Records of North Carolina. 25 vols. Raleigh, 1886-. (N. C. Col. 
Recs.) 

Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (1732-1774). 17 vols. Atlanta, 1904—- 
1906. 

Documentary History of the State of New York, E. B. O’Callaghan, editor. 
4 vols. Albany, 1849-1851. (Doc. Hist. of N.Y.) 

Documents and Records relating to the Province of New Hampshire. 31 vols. 
Concord, 1867-1907. (NV. H. Prov. Recs.) 

Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. 15 vols. 
Albany, 1856-1887. (N.Y. Col. Docs.) 

Duke of Yorke’s Book of Laws. Harrisburg, 1879. 

Laws and Ordinances of New Netherland, 1638-1674. Albany, 1868. (Laws 
and Ord. of New Neth.) 

Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1852-18 53- 
(Min. Prov. Council of Penn.) 

Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut G6ah sae): 15 vols. Hartford, 
1850-1890. (Conn. Col. Recs.) 

Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay. Boston, 1853- 
1854. (Recs. Mass.) 

Statutes at Large, being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia, 1619-1792. 
13 vols. Philadelphia and New York, 1823. (Hening.) 

Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 1801. 12 vols. Harrisburg, 
1896-1908. 

Statutes at Large of South Carolina. 10 vols. Columbia, 1836-1841. 
(Cooper.) 
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Mention should also be made of the following British publications relating 
to colonial affairs: 


Great Britain. Master of Rolls. 
Calendar of State Papers. (Cal. S. P.) 
Calendar of Treasury Papers, and Treasury Books and Papers. London, 
1868-1903. (Cal. T. P.) 
Colonial Series: America and West Indies. London, 1860-1910. (Col. Ser.) 


3. PAPERS OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Among manuscripts the following should be mentioned as having been 
used: 

Franklin Papers, in the collections of the Library of Congress, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the American Philosophical Society, of Phila- 
delphia. (F. P.) 

Granger Papers. The MS. Division of the Library of Congress has some 
papers of Gideon Granger, fourth Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

McLean Papers. Much valuable material is found in the papers of John 

; McLean, preserved in the MS. Division of the Library of Congress. 
(McLeP.) 

Madison Papers. MS. Division, Library of Congress. 

Pickering Papers. The MS. Division of the Library of Congress has some 
papers of the second Postmaster General. 


‘The published writings of many prominent men have proved to be of 
great use. Special mention should be made of: 


Adams, John: Works. C. F. Adams. Boston, 1856. 

Adams, John Quincy: Memoirs; comprising Parts of his Diary from 1795 to 
1848. 12 vols. Philadelphia, 1874-1877. 

Calhoun, J. C.: Works of. New York, 1853-1855. 

Dinwiddie, Robert, Official Records of, 1751-1758. Collections of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. Richmond, Va., 1883-1884. 

Franklin, Benjamin: Writings, A. H. Smyth, editor. 10 vols. N. Y., 1905- 
1907. 

Gallatin, Albert: Writings, Henry Adams, editor. Philadelphia, 1879. 

Jefferson, Thomas: Writings, P. L. Ford, editor. tovols. N. Y., 1892-1899. 

Madison, James: Writings, G. Hunt, editor. 9 vols. N. Y., 1900-1910. 

Monroe, James: Writings, S. M. Hamilton, editor. 7 vols. N. Y., 1898- 
1903. 

Putnam, Rufus: Memoirs of, R. Buell, editor. Boston, 1903. 

Spotswood, Governor, Official Letters of. Collections of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, new series I and II (Of. Let. Spotswood). 

Washington, George: Writings, W. C. Ford, editor. New York, 1889-1893. 


There are many letters, etc., published by various historical societies which 
throw light upon the problems of this study. 
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4. WORKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Brown, S. R.: Western Gazetteer or Emigrants’ Directory. Auburn, N. Y., 
1817. 

Chevalier, M.: Society, Manners and Politics in the United States. Boston, 
1830. 

Cuming, F.: Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, through the States of 
Ohio and Kentucky; a Voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and a 
Trip through the Mississippi Territory, and Part of West Florida. Pitts- 
burgh, 1810. 

Finlay, H.: Journal kept by Hugh Finlay, 1773-1774, F. H. Norton, editor. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 

Flint, James: Letters from America. Edinburgh, 1822. 

Hall, J.: Statistics of the West at the Close of the Year 1836. Cincinnati, 1836. 

— The West, Its Commerce and Navigation. Cincinnati, 1848. 

Hewett, D.: The American Traveller or National Directory. Washington, 
1825. 

Hoffman, C. F.: A Winter in the West. 2 vols. N. Y., 1835. 

Knight, Darah: Journals of Madam Knight, T. Dwight, editor. N. Y. 1825. 

Martineau, H.: Society in America. 3 vols. London, 1837. 

May, J.: Journal and Letters of John May of Boston relative to two Journies 
to the Ohio Country in 1788 and 1789. Cincinnati, 1873. 

Peck, J. M.: A Guide for Emigrants, containing Sketches of Illinois, Missouri 
and the Adjacent Parts. Boston, 1831. 

A New Guide for Emigrants. Boston, 1836. 

Smith, J.C.: The Western Tourist and Emigrants’ Guide. N. Y., 1840. 

Thwaites, R. G.: Editor, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. 32 vols. Cleve- 
land, 1904-1907. 

Wright, Frances: Views of Society and Manners in America. London, 1821. 

This list represents merely the works of this class which have been most 
useful. It does not include all those consulted. 





5. MISCELLANEOUS 


Farrand, M.: Editor, Records of the Constitutional Convention. 3 vols. New 
Haven, Conn., 1911. 

Hazard, S.: Editor, Annals of Pennsylvania from the Discovery of the Dela- 
ware, 1609-1682. Philadelphia, 1850. 

~ Holmes, A.: Editor, Annals of America. 2d ed. Cambridge, Mass., 1829. 

Howland, E.: Editor, Annals of North America. London and Hartford, 
Conn., 1877. : 

Pitkin, T.: Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States of America. 
New York, 1817. 

Ramsay, J. G. M.: Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Charleston, 1853. 

Watson, J. F.: Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1857. 

Watterston, G. and Van Zandt, N. B.: Tabular Statistical Views. Washing- 
ton, 1828-1833. 
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Weeks, L. H. and Bacon, Edwin M.: An Historical Digest of the Provincial 
Press. “Massachusetts Series,” vol. 1. Boston, rorr. 

Mention should here be made of the vast amount of material to be found 
in the publications of the Massachusetts Historical Society. (Mass. Hist. 
Coll.) 

II. SEconDARY MATERIALS 


I. ON THE POST OFFICE 


Bretz, J. P.: Some Aspects of Postal Extension into the West. American His- 
torical Association, Report, 1909, 143 f. (Bretz.) 
Currier, F. A.: Postal ‘Communication, Past and Present. Publ. of F ene 
Historical Society. (Currier.) ; 
“Cushing, M. H.: The Story of our Post Office. Boston, 1897. t= 
Emst, C. W.: Beginnings of North American Posts. L Union Postale XX, 
No. 1 (1895). 
— Mail Service in the United States, 1773-1792. L’Union Postale XX, 
No. 11. 
—— North American Posts, 1707-1774. L’Union Postale XX, No. 3. 
—— Postal Service in Massachusetts, 1639-1893. History of Suffolk County, 
ii, 443 f- 
Hemmeon, J. C.: The History of the British Post Office. Cambridge, Mass., 
1912. Harvard Economic Studies, VII. (Hemmeon.) 
Holbrook, J.: Ten Years among the Mail Bags, or Notes from the Diary of a 
Special A gent of the Post Office Department. Philadelphia, 1855. 
~ Hubbard, G. G.: Our Post Office. Atlantic Monthly, 1875. 
Huebner, F. C.: Our Postal System. Records of the Columbian Historical 
Society of Washington, D. C., IX, 126-174. (Huebner.) 
Joyce, H.: The History of the Post Office from its Establishment down to 1836. 
London, 1893. On the British Post Office. (Joyce.) 
Leech, D. D. T.: The Post Office Department of the United States of America. 
Washington, 1879. 
Miles, P.: Postal Reform, its Urgent Necessity and Practicability. N. Y., 1855. 
Rogers, L.: The Postal Power of Congress. Baltimore, 1916. John Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXXIV, No. 2. 
(Rogers.) 
* Smith, W.: The Colonial Post Office. American Historical Review, xxi, 258 ff. 
x Williams, N. B.: The American Post Office. Fayetteville, Ark., 1909. Re- 
printed in 61st Cong. 2d Sess., Sen. Doc. 542. 
XX Woolley, M. E.: Early History of the Colonial Post Office. Publications of the 
' Rhode Island Historical Society. Providence, 1894. (Woolley.) 


2. ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Babcock, K. C.: The Rise of American Nationality, 1811-1819. New York 
and London, 1906. 

Fish, C. R.: Civil Service and the Patronage. Cambridge, Mass., 1905. 
Harvard Historical Studies, vol. 11. (Fish.) 

Goodnow, F. J.: The Principles of the Administrative Law of the United 
States. N.-Y., 1905. 
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Hildreth, R.: History of the United States. New York, 1846-1856. 

Hunt, G.: History of the State Department. American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, i, 867; ii, 591; ili, 137. 

Learned, H. B.: The President’s Cabinet. New Haven, 1912. (Learned.) 

Mason, E. C.: The Veto Power. Boston, 1890. 

Salmon, Lucy M.: History of the Appointing Power of the President. Papers, 
American Historical Association, i, No. 5. Washington, 1886. 


3. STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Bogess, A. C.: The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830. Chicago, 1908. Chicago 
Historical Society Collections, v. 

Brodhead, J. R.: History of the State of New York. 2 vols. N.Y, 1893. 
(Brodhead.) 

Bruce, P. A.: Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols, 
N. Y., 1907. 

Chaddock, R. E.: Ohio before 1850. N. Y., 1908. 

Douglass, W.: Summary, Historical and Political, of the British Settlements 
in North America. 2 vols. Boston, 1749. 

Doyle, J. A.: English Colonies in America. 5 vols. N. Y. 

Field, E.: State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the end of the 
Century. 2 vols. Boston, 1902. 

Fiske, J.: Old Virginia and her Neighbors. 2 vols. Boston, 1900. 

Houck, L.: History of Missouri. Chicago, 1908. 

Jenkins, S.: The Old Boston Post Road. N. Y., 1913. 

Lodge, H. C.: Short History of the English Colonies in America. N. Y., 1881. 

Osgood, H. S.: The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 
N. Y., 1904-1907. 

Palfrey, J.G.: History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 1858-1889. (Palfrey.) 

Raum, J. O.: History of New Jersey. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1877. 

Weeden, W. B.: Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789. 
2 vols. Boston, 1890. (Weeden.) 

Whitehead, W. A.: Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. N. Y., 1856. 

Wilson, J. G.: Editor, Memorial History of the City of New York. 4 vols. 
N. Y., 1892-1893. (Mem. Hist. of N.Y.) 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


Beer, G. L.: English Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. N. Y., 1893. 

Bullock, C. J.: Finances of the United States from 1775 to 1789 with Especial 
Reference to the Budget. Madison, Wis., 1895. University of Wisconsin, 
Bulletin, Economics, i, No. 2. 

Dewey, D. R.: Financial History of the United States. 5th ed. N. Y., 1915. 
(Dewey.) 

Dickerson, O. M.: American Colonial Government, 1696-1765. Cleveland, 
1912. (Dickerson.) 

Dunbar, S.: A History of Travel in America. 4 vols. Indianapolis, 1915. ' 
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Duniway, C. A.: Freedom of the Press in Massachusetis. N. Y., 1906. Har- 
vard Historical Studies, XII. 

Earle, Alice M.: Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. N. Y., 1900. 

Ford, P. L.: Many-sided Franklin. New York, 1899. 

Gephart, W. F.: Transportation and Industrial Development in the Middle 
West. N. Y., 1909. (Gephart.) 

Hulbert, A. B.: Historic Highways of America. 16 vols. Cleveland, 1902- 
1905. (Hulbert.) 

Kendall, A.: Autobiography. Boston and New York, 1872. 

North, S. N. D.: History and Present Condition of the Newspaper and Peri- 
odical Press of the United States. Washington, 1884, Reports of Tenth 
Census, viii. ; 

Ringwalt, J. L.: Development of Transportation Systems in the United States. 
Philadelphia, 1880. 

Rossiter, W.S.: A Century of Population Growth in the United States, 1790- 
1900. Washington, 1909. Census Bureau Publication. 

Sparks, E. E.: Expansion of the American People. Chicago, 1900. 

The Historical Magazine. Boston, 1857-1875. (Hist. Mag.) 

Thomas, I.: History of Printing in America. 2d ed. Albany, N. Y., 1874. 
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TABLES 


I. Growth of the Post Office Department. 
II. Same, annual averages for five-year periods. 
III. Receipts and expenditures. 
IV. Average annual receipts and expenditures. 
V. Expenditures and net revenue in terms of gross receipts. 
VI. Appropriations for the Post Office Department. 
VII. Analysis of expenditure. 
VIII. Same, average annual expenditure for certain purposes. 
IX. Same, percentage of total spent for certain purposes. 
X. Payments into the Treasury. 
XI. Same, compared with net revenue. 


XII. Gross receipts and payments for mail transportation per mile of post 
road. 


TABLE I 
GROWTH OF THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Showing number of letters carried, number of post offices, and length of 
post roads in miles, 1790-1829 


Years Post offices Miles of post roads _— Letters carried 
MP OQ s, slesiciaes sheyalcasnsrel ees ensetene 75 1,875 265,545 
TVOL rcte's ereintremiele cree eens 89 1,903 324,058 
M72 whee rar s a sehe ese feveene pte telaats 195 5,042 472,108 
TOS warren ctovs Paste cress eens NS 200 5,042 733,224 
TAA CPS be uiel nie eveusiciei sispare. oor 450 11,984 902,624 
TOS cers fe ceeraioss eee assis wlchnee 453 13,207 1,124,340 
TOO os vans, 3 sles ao e's ise alot eats Ralte 468 13,207 1,365,469 
BZ OM seats ie ots act teerere etary 554 16,180 1,497,986 
EO Gik a rang inte cong) siver oi sisseicuweacers 639 16,180 1,630,839 
EZOO. 2 Giinecc rere eee Rene 677 16,180 1,853,922 
TSOO) Nrtenahe oo. lerepnis ee pete eke 903 20,817 1,965,628 
ESOE tors cre taversietoeck nae ee ietr tee 1,025 22,307 2,243,104 
TBOD WM. -ctersveloncoeeeertsse atest eetiche I,I14 25,315 2,289,315 
TOS als catavoneis ecto 1,258 25,315 2,482,761 
T BOAR Eis wae ecole cic cia ee leas 1,405 29,556 2,726,150 
TSOG ae Lists icictoualaletcccbelive teatetner 1,558 31,076 2,949,051 
ESOO IM ra eictsiaiacs «ere ese ta 1,710 33,431 3,122,742 
LEO 7s bite ee sieisow Brome 1,848 33.755 3,351,341 
ESOS UCN recente te eaaras Nelarsieneaees 1,944 34,035 3,223,948 
TBOO i chetal syeusteis, wink etna Sites 2,012 34,035 3,546,439 
TSLO Usp citeren an ae Nee 2,300 36,406 3,861,788 
DOE hes Me chee ar be eee 2,403 36,406 4,110,729 
TORQ scp ie mencme eet 2,610 39,378 4,554,450 
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Years Post offices Miles of post roads Letters carried 
DOES eee eees cate! «cols efcvesns Ae 30,450 4,922,085 
TiS FAME Rete ole iai cite revs « nite ai are 41,730 5,112,590 
TOUCH Gace ecole ahaa sees 3,000 43,966 7,301,455 
ODOM creas fist vedaaaban bosons 3,260 48,976 6,732,474 
Oana ia tof = iol crsneis she ovesayere-oi 3,459 52,689 8,023,784 
POE Ooi etsy a nie: eres cisieetsteus. sacle 3,618 59,473 9,041,880 
EOL O Wier gartoralcvovs a sisiongieio sta cue 4,000 68,586 9,631,896 
POCO Maye von niaieue liye iavareseuss ohare 4,500 73,492 8,895,415 
MUS 2h sie eee cuctehelanalerniove s ctevayane 4,650 78,808 8,453,264 
TD Den ceiessveths minis ots sien niale rosea 4,799 82,763 8,939,920 
TQS Perales reer is eee RA ee use 5,043 84,860 8,914,760 
Ete Maye fec meee iarels c:ttevel aid ele aim 5,182 84,860 9,254,490 
PS De erersce evtatcieralehercrosccrere «is 5,077 94,052 10,016,488 
GS 2 Mer a.c cons sie ear the-ctstehels ouvers 6,150 94,052 II,110,336 
E29 cree oisie te winds aie «ire sei stersts 7,003 105,336 11,788,408 
Oe Mt ratet one isier afsl ola siete: os ss 7,051 114,536 12,785,072 
TOLOV ey ie cetins savas os Merle 8,050 114,780 13,659,344 


The figures for the number of offices and the length of the post roads 
are taken from official statements by the Post Office Department. The 
figures with regard to letters carried are taken from the estimate in 
““Miles’s Postal Reform,” 26, 27. 


TABLE II 
GROWTH OF THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Annual averages for five-year periods 


Period Post offices Miles of post roads Letters carried 
OCU OAM late(sichelacrstvehakt/< 203 5,001 539,513 
BOS TOO) ie cieteterersiacy=isenie)e 558 14,990 1,494,351 
800-1804 ....6.--------- 1,141 24,622 2,337,396 
TSOS—ESOO)! ei5ccteielenieleiiaie = 1,814 33,270 3,242,823 
OOS TOUA |. celdecRelarielsie's + <6 2,437 39,763 4,512,329 
EOLS—ESIO) see lewim cians = 3,447 54,738 8,147,477 
PSIOKTS24 ait cpeeloisiajo'eie so « 4,834 * 80,956 8,865,531 
EB 25 —TS2OMi sae ertesia's\2i= = © 6,906 104,521 11,902,849 
Increase in each period over the preceding one 
Period Post offices Miles of post roads Letters carried 
T7QS-1709 2c -ccemeesceces 174% 97% 177% 
TSOO-TSO4 Wisieic avec meses I44 64 56 
T8O5-1809 .. 2. eee ener eee 58 35 38 
TSLO-I8l4 ....sce ence eens 34 19 39 
I815-1819 .....---2eeeees 41 37 80 
1820-1824 ...-e eee eeeeees 40 47 8 


1825-1829 ...+-see errr ees 42 29 34 
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TABLE III 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Year Revenue from postage 
TOO eararereyevetatoher= eheteyel= $7,526 
TE 7OOM er le ohers niezeiereretalcrale 37,935 
ET OCE Nera otsiatstcisielelss are tiene 46,294 
ZOO uAatatsis els vos eseleneteretets 67,444 
TOS roles. eters 104,747 
AFA Yai sie asieinssveloysis sterevel sie 128,047 
TAQ Siiaere wise din a yale oh eiaisateters 160,625 
EV OO srarats ccois stsioeceiseteche 195,067 
TO 7Mneiicieis! sich sle ie tevaele 213,998 
EGO tsreresiaterveee sions tere 232,077 
T7OOM eee ie eel 264,846 
TOGO sian, wie ee sissies ena 280,804 
TSOU tis 4 ceevsdeeer sy vole nieinte 320,443 
ESO2 arses hes erchicisisilo gals 327,045 
SOS Peck reccuetatataslcvorssn (state ts 351,823. 
BOA iertalave tics a sess listcle 389,450 
Tes aato Goub nommonoon 421,373 
TOOOM= rc techele bic iarrarentcroncte 446,106 
TOO 7 aayetatateteholstcueraisie es eiene 478,763 
ESOS ous. cis)sysisilcre ope 460,564 
TSOO wstaveictresteisctelers versione 506,634 
PBTOs cro ce'stere sletsrerevesn eres 551,084 
TSDT srs cis eterercwaye eran 587,247 
TSE DN sculls! siplets) aucrusi eters 649,208 
TOMS bereeteeeeire ree cherie 703,155 
OTA Gre taieracslovelsl creo levers ceneke 730,730 
TO UG Ree rei stele sin eisteaeeacle sis 1,043,065 
TOTO 3 cccisrsssyeveis\ouetaustene (ake 961,782 
TOU savas. citsiascterche Sarees be 1,002,973 
TOMO Aaiy sieeve stetet eeaetelete Ne 1,130,235 
TOTO cvs ieee anevnretepe eee ete 1,204,737 
LOZOn tains piece letters I,I1I,927 
TSS Dv epettes cele lore ovatetelatetetvets 1,056,658 
TODS cites pcbi bis tener oente 1,117,490 
1.2 Biota tate tee;a\el eevee Meleyarsl 1,114,345 
DO QA rok nagol aie eiarere totale 1,153,845 
TOD Se yicts cia cree ie eee chen 1,300,525 
TO26 Weck ewe pss lave 1,447,703 
B27 sete s oie evelote wives 1,524,633 
TOZS aislsiacaee cial stsiei om aieislers 1,664,759 

MTS 20 lacie ete cyste ntolere ectetels 1,773,910 


1789-1829 
Total expenditures 
$7,578? 
34,1408 
39,208 
58,031 3 
75,540 * 
94,073 * 
121,993 * 
135,072 
154,486 * 
183,184 8 
198,988 
227,375 
268,856 
205,62 
337,864 
353,457 
393,342 
432,689 
470,835 
481,328 
516,512 
514,469 
521,357 
562,042 
704,781 
7545491 
7745333 
835,222 
946,380 
1,065,697 
1,154,221 
1,197,916 
I,219,103 
1,184,322 
1,211,717 
1,212,404 
1,273,431 
1,409,062 
1,513,309 
1,745,143 
1,943,195 


1 Three months, reg 5, 1789 to January 5, 1790. 
2 Operating expenses only. 
3 Does not include incidental expenses of the General Post Office. 


4 Deficit. 


Net revenue 
$524 
3,795 
7,086 
9,413 
29,207 
34,874 
38,632 
59,395 
59,512 
49,793 
65,758 | 
53,429 
51,587 
31,424 
13,959 
35,993 _ 
28,031 
13,417 
7,928 
20,674 4 
9,878 ¢ 
37,215 
65,890 
87,160 
1,626 4 
23,761 4 
268,732 
126,560 
56,593 
64,538 
50,516 
85,989 4 
162,535 4 
66,832 4 
97,372 * 
58,649 4 
33,094 
38,641 
11,324 
80,384 4 
169,205 4 
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TABLE IV 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
Years Receipts Expenditures Surplus 
TWOORT TOA Cac ech arene $77,073 $60,198 $16,875 
EZOSH=L7 OQ erro siete ie wie soe 213,502 158,864 54,037 
FSOO=TSO4 5 freee wisteniere. 333,913 296,634 37,278 
TSOSST SOQ 1s asa lereseerers « 462,688 458,921 3,764 
TOTO=TSLA Gnas vite cle ie 644,405 611,428 32,975 
TORS SE OL: oleic sete interns 1,068,558 955,171 113,387 
MS ZOmTO 2A a erat eter tense I,II0,853 — I,205,110 94,275 ! 
OZR LOO Weal Vota ace 7) hone 1,543,500 1,570,828 33,306 ! 


INCREASE IN EACH PERIOD AS COMPARED WITH THE PRECEDING ONE 


BOGUT OO sralers tortoise sion 177% 158% 218% 
TOOOKT GOW Nola laefnis o'er 6 56 83 —32? 
TOOSHTSCOMR cic vies ons 26 60 —90 7 
TSTOMTOLA 4 sie e ate cya 0 47 33 776 
TOUS VOLO eee oars setae 71 56 225 
LG20-1 924 oo asset w sersse 3 27 — 183? 
TO26—TSIO!l wares oceescienes 39 30 62 
1 Deficit. 2 Decrease. 
TABLE V 


EXPENDITURES AND NET REVENUE IN TERMS OF Ba RECEIPTS 
FROM POSTAGE 


Years Expenditures Net revenue 
Dy OO rE O Aaa ieu tee vavene case toinessvalls/oveiay nas anette le \coevobens=s 79.2% 21.8% 
LOS ALG OOS mepevateeods Mecsas. ciskorsveseirer nieiscearcncwele 74.5 25.5 

PE SOO mT GOA NaN iste sys vcdons alive a .avede-auenskantue eae a/aete evens 88.9 II.I 
ESOS HU SOO era Meiaiaisla athels s,s, ayes chal sarees acohenes 99.2 0.8 

SE CoO DA meayaced suai pave falleraleh ariviesiorsis teh eventecb vel ain eae 94.9 5.1 
LOTS HO LO tea e exe acl ev ts, preston saer oboe scl enc ane tes ios 89.4 10.6 
ESLOnL OIA a meee acs ceenlcia wave Cheese cero 's 108.5 8.514 
ES AG TO LOM a tee wheve lec wesha +: avisnd tee cute ele Blak Sets 102.1 2.11 


1 Deficit. 
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TABLE VI 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

TOO Me ei cicsuraletertevert: she $10,950 TSLS) 2 ie srletoa eee $26,212 
POO iris chevcieveaions ohh 13,381 TOLO ees sects 30,800 
LOOM oe tne ce 13,705 TOT7 ee oN eee 29,865 
TSOD! wis ee wie evsisiusieier 13,705 POES -cieeuisete ce con 29,865 
TSO Zo ccsrcie lustre setae 15,500 TOLO) ape tese steric etre 36,360 
TD SOB ccs ceva tevaiativs 6 eos 15,055 TS20 se ebererseye sleet 36,360 
T SOS. Acacias cere 15,975 DOD oars remesincs sae 36,360 
PSO Aves silewiete ete © 15,455 MO22 ic chia eerie 36,750 
MSO Meiers eiactee eccrens 16,950 TOSS osetia ts 41,832 
TOS oe se sane aa 18,500 S24 shoe eee ots 42,350 
TSOQ a hat cmtarnenine 18,500 TE S2GN. See tten core ee 44,388 
DSTO ers isrs sts sore reds 18,500 TS2Oier sich sre se neers 42,350 
HOME ais Wicsstavs sets Maske 22,279 TS 27 rivet eee 44,350 
LOUD as scission 21,877 TO2Sec ass cies 54,100 
METS res see ete le eet 23,769 TOZO ees meet 63,888 
MOEA jor ewie ste aststas 27,305 


For the period 1799-1829 these figures represent the administrative 
expenses of the Department. Prior to that time the expenditures for 
these purposes were made out of postal revenue, as follows: 


LT OO AON siahencitoapa eth cesta rone toe yng heve Riche Searo ELT ee ae $3,500 1 
DOU ode occ iarest sn din etays/einiecapetads  cvateghevous oun s ole rons poktoneesieieae PlcTepsietenetere 3,011 

LOD Saks. CoaPastei/n silts aes ars voltoyal Setar soe eae oie tareenetorete oickore iret erences 3,500 1 
NOS tstesey alors savsves Glovers ogonce tes tas MMR RESET seer ehor teens es ore ayers 3,500 } 
D7 OM se ice sevalolie:e toreye cob be obs oaks ener etehelele de tele oes ere oli b acl ons intecesoe 4,200% 
TIZOS. sora lonets tan; oletois >. tia /ollove baer satel «ahaa eunesrektonedetsvermerecvere olson 4,200 } 
EZ QO ahaa sist orarayotoneserareratarsiores ce ver ode evo ptans eiphnc ie Gish emi ehoiere ero 4,200 3 
DIG 7 se ioreho ieee ee ees T le, Cree aie Ee en ns 4,471} 
TAOS | sedicteatecs eine Ste Gaeinisinleiowis coos Se eee Ie CR ERC REE 4,200 3 


1 Does not include incidental expenses of the General Post Office. 
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TABLE VII 
ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE. I 
Postmasters’ Incidental Transportation 
Year commissions expenses of mails 
TOO Me tees eters Coa reste eas ete $8,108 $1,861 $22,081 
DAO Maan Ne fo saee oie (oy asa garsar ord escapades 10,312 3,092 23,203 
1s OOM ea tap earch aerensca diste oreo teres 16,518 5,282 32,731 
WO Barats ot tears acs aust owe seine teagan 21,646 5,060 44,734 
MP7 OA carat raace stcsgts cil ciel acoso suscah 27,156 9,812 53,005 
He O Satara ereterspeiaes aieeccnte reece 30,272 12,262 755359 
FECT OOO hay eats as eat stetenwisisr oa dars “ars ed 35,730 14,353 81,489 
GT abetre nex etek tana teeons oie us orton 47,109 13,623 89,382 
MAG cei isiay seats siete Sines aes eseience 56,035 16,035 107,014 
7 OO VeYa recs sic skavs sus g\aieliw are eig.'6c6 63,058 14,605 109,475 
OOO Ws bapsver sichos eieyeiiece sue ere saves, aust 69,243 16,107 128,644 
TOO Dts stereo sce hve cach erepeheregce 79,338 23,303 152,450 
TSO Qe are Sens wiser ee ew sala 85,587 21,658 174,671 
T.SOZ Norspern ceca oie cide sl iaeuele¢ 03,170 24,084 205,110 
POO; Ses ais cise tives tae hess 107,716 24,231 205,555 
TSO SS sei pone: elcte whe eres oth ahs TI1,552 26,180 239,635 
POOO Mes cisthafaaysjerewusiorsce sid 119,785 28,416 269,033 
GO Zale nts harem ac uses erent che teye 120,041 32,003 292,751 
OOOH cee peers tuaeoreraoteius ei wet 128,653 28,676 305,499 
PSOO Me eee hesste seme nares ee eles 141,579 23,510 332,017 
STO noes eareaerevalese ise a denals -. 149,438 18,565 327,906 
MG Raper sci Vepetetore ete stare oe 159,244 20,689 319,166 
TE Due otereem ey) ie Larose fereene 177,422 22,117 340,626 
TST ore Ness char tevors suerte Neha 221,848 20,605 438,559 
LSTA eres eee parserciens sore cian 234,354 17,170 475,002 
DOTS Men route teeta eapdal tater 241,901 18,441 487,779 
LST OM Pereteses cmrtaal sate eset siete iain s¥e 205,544 16,508 521,970 
SILC fete pe ete okey evevevstohotesc ia) e/sreveners 303,916 23,410 589,189 
EO Sick eaters chcrencve rete etec ie se lnrece 346,429 24,792 664,611 
LOT Oweterey seeeteate net: seeder cusinn ares 375,028 24,152 717,881 
EO 2O Mea eet ter Mercer ete oayl a 352,205 26,206 782,425 
ODT. hate senelsreie sien aisieisiey ees 330,239 31,003 815,681 
S22 Fetan fara eictstar wa sorey staves saan jas 355,299 23,065 788,618 
LO 2 Siecay sl shoraiciitcso/encacestavele ones ah 360,462 29,069 767,464 
BOA Abra aire Ssliste allaraves onaceiesncuate 383,804 35,270 768,039 
POD B rer ecstevedarehs arntenei ei acl eeror’ 411,183 32,214 785,046 
O20 pest stieersicte eterno arate 447,727 33,885 885,100 
Toren en tite patentee y tetas fancies 486,411 40,203 042,345 
TOS OMM ele e Nels efekarl suovaysterenclens 548,858 55,873 1,086,312 
OZOM er ele geet anen ayaa 575,165 58,873 1,245,269 


This table analyzes only the operating expenses of the Department. 
For an account of the administrative expenditures cf. Table VI. 
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TABLE VIII 
ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE. 2 
Annual average expenditure for certain purposes 
Commissions to Incidental Transportation Administra- 
Period postmasters expenses of mails tive expenses 
L7OOc1 OA. vaisics tolelote $16,766 $5,141 $35,168 $3,662 
T7Q5-1799 «+... 46,620 14,175 92,543 5,604 
T800-1804 cece se 87,010 21,928 172,886 14,449 
TOOS—1 S00 iis ietensiore ors 108,120 28,176 287,966 17,076 
TSLO-ISLA GS isi cisie tore 188,461 19,629 380,383 22,558 
TSTS—1SIQ) eieioiiesto 306,725 23,460 596,286 30,780 
ES2OR1O2A eeiaie coin e's 357,019 33,001 764,625 38,730 
TO2G—ES2O ic. sini veeio' 493,868 44,209 988,934 54,866 
Increase in each period as compared with the preceding one 
T7OS3E700 0-2. eos 178% 175% 163% 53% 
T8OO=1804 wise sikis cts s 87 54 88 157 
TOOS—TOOO Mercia shes 24 28 66 18 
ISTO-1814 cicnaen.- 74 31! 32 32 
POLS HLOLO tafe clsailere 62 19 56 36 
1820-1824) ween sis 16 44 28 25 
ES25-CS20ias te etre 35 33 30 41 
1 Decrease. 
TABLE IX 
ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE. 3 
Percentage of total spent 
Postmasters’ Incidental Transportation Administra- 
Years Commissions expenses of mails tive expenses 
TTOO-T OAL, aicvells ceo tar woes 27.8% 8.5 % 58.4% 5-3% 
T7OS—E7OO! saiciets sieveylsteen eres 29.3 8.9 58.2 3.6 
WT BOOKT SOA crsiene chefsroreten cieicce 20.3 7.3 58.2 5.2 
TBOS-ESOO etree tele. 23.5 6.1 62.7 7.7 
TSLO-TOTA) doa sre eens 30.8 Bee 62.2 3.8 
SESES=L SEQ. sic iare ohe ereansioaiel B21 2.4 62.4 our 
LO 2O-T S27 Metals ctor everest tele 29.6 2.7 63.4 4.3 
sie) oaie are st oi eversiere 31.3 2.8 62.7 3.2 


1825-1829 
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TABLE X 


PAYMENTS INTO THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES BY THE 
Post OFFICE 


TIO Weisie a sisiereteve su $11,021 
BO Aeriotariats heist 29,478 
MOS hi siate leis vio. tialeew 22,400 
T7OO) asicloxcieiele simreres 72,909 
AQT ie eter cik oie ote stale 64,500 
T7OSus/< cla isiseens 3 39,500 
ET OOM ro -torsimcteveleye.c 41,000 
T SOO! Teresa cisseomiiees 78,000 
FOOT ers eiccc Norerctos 79,500 
SOD alenercivc cetaieres 35,000 
ESOS Meret ches ieue, steve 16,427 
TSO ecw e niveters 26,500 
TSO Sistas sieesieialae 21,343 
SOW cys aie rere 41,117 
ESOT vs sovoesetss 3,614 
ESOS steleyeroroicielevesers ave 

T SOOM scpeisicrc ates acre 

POLO Meister ere wicl ens Bees 
LOL tetera yerstsie) sr 38 


TST Qe oie oeecals cisions $85,039 
TOES cre terolevetayelacs ore 35,000 
TODA Neneh ste otesor 45,000 
DOTS ssisrn sisictevaie ole 135,000 
TOLO Sssickreyeccsrevsls pate 

DSU. (seyestelos sere 20,371 
TOL Omreteresa tolerate 20,070 
TOLOaiersrerieteoecvens 71 
ES2O oss roe as 3,720 
TOOT orc srelsatclaie ae si6 517 
TO22 Meister sitotaretoets 602 
TS 23 eelene aercreiicts III 
LO 2AM ecctetehtietateisiehs sues 
TDQGY ors toreriave raters ere 469 
ESQOM chevorsie cicroreere 300 
TOD 7iarevolsretcrarote ee eve IOI 
MS 2B isiereiajereisre aise 28 
O20 ireryerec sisters ers 87 


Total, 1793-1829, $943,022. 


TABLE XI 


Net REVENUE AND PAYMENTS INTO THE TREASURY IN TERMS OF 
Gross RECEIPTS 


Years 


1790-1794 
1795-1799 
1800-1804. 
1805-1809 
1810-1814 
1815-1819 
1820-1824 
1825-1829 


eee ener reer eee ee 
eer e ere ccerseres 
eee eerrer sere eee 
ee 
eee eee r seers eese 
eee eer er ers eeeeee 
Ce ee 


eee e ers or eee sense 


1790-1829 


ee eesesreesrer sees 


Net revenue Payments 
erate piesalarsioneitereersle 21.8% 10.5 % 
Ue or eee. 2505 22.5 
sate arenas ase. ats LIE 20.0 
ok diavaibieiavelonavesee shen I.0 gut 
joo sanstta ons av oea feterecaietas Sir 5.2 
Byetstelcrctseretcneietors/els 10.6 3.4 
Bee iterme eres as bt Sib 0.8 
Maen Varma atillarss ate 2n® 0.01 
Breiersravavenels tal svar haceeys 8.0 8.1 


1 Deficit. 
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TABLE XII 


Gross RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FOR Matt TRANSPORTATION 
Per Mite oF Post Roap 


Annual averages for five-year periods 
Years 


Receipts Payments 
EFQO—LI OR. isha 0's © ay ora lov ais,4%s (olin c cave egstazerelioks $15.41 $7.03 
E7ZOS—F 7OO wrenches pots cieisloreterst er ietneiiersiansle areiets 14.80 6.17 
MOOOMESOA | icin, s fe sis le 6 ais of otstaiahsterevetors aueictcterate 13.56 7.02 
TSOS TSO Hi. carers cree olaleye is treieieine- sito mroeiate 12.70 8.65 
MOLOMEST AN ch taseteyeia lore rorsreie ercroterst siete Dickerstocs 15.70 9.51 
TODS VOLO u siclaiateintale/s oteichoaretacwrrsiererchsteraetciate 19.21 10.90 
TSQO—EG2A Draveroicletate joie! are wrote cleveletes aie sretes oe Ss 13.62 9.44 
PS 2SST SQ ears cr ohtaretelalbieewvsiorvarersi stele tierce mete 14.85 9.46 
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